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No. MCCXXIV, 


OCTOBER 1917. 


Vout. CCII. 


AT THE CORONATION OF THE EMPRESS 
UIZERO-ZAUDITU OF ABYSSINIA. 


Ir was my fortune to be 
present at the coronation of 
Zauditu, the Empress of 
Abyssinia, at Addis Abbaba 
on the 11th of February. 

The Abyssinians call them- 
selves Itiopyauan, and their 
country Itiopia, Anglicé Ethi- 
opia—i.e., the name applied by 
the ancients, even before the 
book of Genesis was written, 
to the dark-brown or black 
inhabitants of the southern 
portion of the globe. The in- 
habitants of the neighbouring 
countries, however, call them 
‘“‘ Habeschies,” a word derived 
from the Arabic habesch, mean- 
ing mixture or confusion ; and, 
although in common parlance 
the term Abyssinian, the Euro- 
pean corruption of Habeschi, 
is fast replacing the more 
ancient word Ethiopian, a 
foreigner will be careful to 
speak of Ethiopia and Ethi- 
opians when conversing with 
an, Abyssinian. 

VOL, CCII.—NO, MCCXXIV. 


The early history of the 
country is obscure, and the 
origin of its people is diffi- 
cult to determine with any 
certitude. It is an old tra- 
dition that most of modern 
Abyssinia formed a part of the 
Queen of Sheba’s dominions; 
and the native annals of the 
country trace the present royal 
house from Menelik I., the son 
of Solomon by the Sabean 
Queen. Be that as it may, 
the national language Am- 
haric, the facial characteristics 
and customs of the modern 
Abyssinian, and the Judaistic 
survivals in his Christianity, 
all indicate a Semitic origin; 
and, in this connection, it is 
interesting to observe that the 
intermarriage of Abyssinian 
women and members of the 
Caucasian races — which is 
fairly common, as Abyssinian 
women always prove very 
attractive to the Egyptians, 
Greeks, Armenians, and other 
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Levantines who flock to the 
country to enrich themselves— 
is productive of a very fine 
stock, physically and mentally, 
a8 compared with the deteri- 
oration which besets all Negro- 
Caucasian alliances. With his 
regular, well-formed features, 
his shining eyes, and his dark 
olive skin, the Abyssinian is 
comparable to the ancient 
Hebrew or the modern Bedouin 
Arab. But, in addition to the 
Abyssinians preper, the coun- 
try harbours a Moslem African 
race, the Gallas, a legacy of 
the Mohammedan invasion of 
the sixteenth century; and 
these people have now overrun 
a large portion of the country 
owing to their truculent nature 
and their martial qualities. 
Many of them have long since 
adopted the Christianity of 
the Abyssinian. Most inter- 
esting of all, perhaps, there is 
a race of Jews domiciled in the 
Tigré Province, who allege 
that their forefathers emi- 
grated from Judah to Ethiopia 
in the days of Rehoboam, at 
the time of the destruction of 
Jerusalem. Previous to A.D. 
1800, these settlers were ruled 
by their own royal house, which 
claimed descent from David; 
but in that year the line be- 
came extinct, and ever since 
they have been subject to the 
Ras (scil., Governor) of the 
Province. 

About 320 A.D, when our 
ancestors were still worshipping 
Thor and Odin, Christianity 
was introduced by the mis- 
sionary Frumentius, who was 
duly consecrated Bishop of 
Abyssinia by the Patriarch of 
Alexandria ; and ever since the 
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Abyssinians have been staunch 
adherents of the Alexandrian 
Church. Their Abuna (ie, 
“our father”), or Archbishop, 
is always a member of the 
Coptic Church, and is selected 
by the Coptic Patriarch of 
Alexandria: when once he has 
taken up his duties, he is not 
permitted to leave the country. 
In practice, the Christianity of 
the Abyssinians is confined 
almost entirely to empty for- 
malities, to the most abject 
forms of superstition, and to 
the strict observance of various 
Judaistic rites, such as circum- 
cision. But despite its shallow- 
ness, the Abyssinian is most 
fanatical about his religion, and 
to this day death by stoning 
is the punishment for heresy 
or even for mere heterodoxy, 
Amharic literature is confined 
to the Bible, legends of national 
saints, and controversial pam- 
phlets about religious matters. 
The educational facilities of 
the country are restricted to 
sporadic teaching by the native 
clergy and to the Coptic Sem- 
inary at Addis Abbaba, an 
institution which is unpopular 
not only with the more ignorant 
members of the community, but 
also with the upper classes, 
who resent the intercourse of 
their offspring with the children 
of Demos, which their attend- 
ance at the school entails. A 
few Abyssinian princelings 
have from time to time been 
sent to Europe for education ; 
but, unfortunately, on their 


retura, they have found that 
their position in their native 
land has been undermined, 
and that they themselves are 
regarded by their compatriots 
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as denationalised by their con- 
tact with the western world. 
Ras Taffari, the Prince Regent, 
a young man of twenty-five, 
has, I am told, often expressed 
an ambition to visit Europe, 
but he knows only too well 
that such an enterprise would 
certainly cost him his throne. 

In matters of morality, the 
Abyssinians rank lamentably 
low among African races, 
Polygamy is not, of course, 
permitted by their Church, but 
it is socially recognised, and 
even so the morals of the 
people are excessively lax. 
Moreover, the Abyssinians 
drink to excess their very in- 
toxicating national beverage 
tedg, a concoction probably 
very similar to the mead of 
our forefathers, while the more 
cultivated members of the com- 
munity are not by any means 
averse to the wines which hail 
from Champagne or Burgundy. 
Indeed, in view of the “ blame- 
less” Ethiopian’s excessive 
love for women and wine, it 
is surprising that their race 
shows little or no signs of 
physical deterioration. 

The modern history of the 
country may be said to date 
from the coronation of Theo- 
dore. Prior to this event 
Abyssinian monarchs were mere 
puppets, with somewhat exig- 
uous annual stipends, in the 
hands of the predominant Ras: 
each provincial king was abso- 
lute master of the revenues of 
his province, and was vested 
with full powers of life and 
death, their only obligations to 
the king of kings being occa- 
sional presents and allegiance 
in time of war. Tho de facto 


ruler was the Ras who acted 
as Vizier of the Empire: and 
for this high office there was 
much bloody competition. In 
1850, however, a malcontent, 
Kassai by name, conquered in 
turn each provincial king and 
was subsequently crowned 
Theodore III., Negusa Negust. 
Theearly years of this monarch’s 
reign over a united Abyssinia 
were marked by prudent and 
moderate counsels, and he per- 
mitted himself to be guided by 
two Englishmen. But after the 
death in battle in 1860 of these 
two advisers, his rule became 
increasingly oppressive and 
tyrannical, and his attitude 
towards Europeans intolerably 
arrogant. In 1862, a letter to 
Queen Victoria, which had been 
transmitted through the Brit- 
ish Consul, was inadvertently 
never acknowledged, and a 
similar letter to the Emperor 
of the French was not answered 
by the Emperor himself. These 
apparent slights so incensed 
Theodore that he imprisoned 
the Consuls and all the other 
Europeans in his domains. 
Thereupon the British Govern- 
ment sent envoys, armed with 
a royal letter and presents, to 
treat with him for the release 
of the prisoners. Theodore’s 
answer was the imprisonment 
of the envoys in the fortress at 
Magdala, alongside of the other 
European prisoners. Strong 
measures were now demanded, 
and an expedition of 16,000 
men under Sir Robert Napier 
set out to deal with the recal- 
citrant monarch. Landing at 
Zula in Erythrea, Napier’s force 
reached Magdala on the 9th of 
April 1868, after receiving no 
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opposition from the inhabitants 
of the country, who regarded 
the invaders as deliverers from 
a@ common foe. Magdala had 
been garrisoned by Theodore 
with a force of some 6000 men. 
On the 10th of April a sortie 
of half the garrison was repulsed 
by the British with severe loss ; 
three days later the fort was 
stormed, the dead body of the 
Emperor, who had fallen by 
his own hand, being found 
within. 

After the release of the 
European prisoners and the 
withdrawal of the British forces, 
civil war ensued, and it was 
not until 1871 that the Ras of 
Tigré was crowned at Axum 
king of kings, with the name 
of Johannes. The reign of this 
monarch was distinguished by 
comparative internal peace, but 
by several external attempts on 
the independenee of Abyssinia. 
First, the Egyptians, inspired 
by a Swiss adventurer, Wurner 
Munzinger Bey, the Governor 
of Massowah, attempted to 
conquer the country; but, al- 
though they were well armed 
with the latest rifles, supplied 
with ample military stores, and 
led by European officers, they 
suffered a ghastly defeat at the 
battle of Guidi-Guidi, on the 
7th of November 1875. The 
Khedive Ismail, determined to 
avenge this humiliation,ordered 
a@ second expedition against 
“this nation of savages,” as he 
was pleased to term the Abys- 
sinians ; and in February 1876, 
a force of 20,000 men set out 
from Egypt. The Khedive’s 
object was to annex Abyssinia 
as far as Adowa and the Mareb, 
and no pains were spared to 
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make the venture a success. 
The troops employed were the 
pick of the Egyptian Army, 
trained by American officers 
with experience in the Civil 
War, armed with the best rifles 
of the time, and supplied with 
ample commissariat and an 
artillery which comprised 
several Krupp field-guns and 
mountain batteries. The Egyp- 
tians fortified themselves in the 
open country at Gura, where 
they were attacked by 60,000 
of King Johannes’s troops, 
The fight, which lasted two 
days, resulted in the utter 
defeat of the Expeditionary 
Force at the hands of the Ab- 
yssinian warriors, who, in the 
course of the two campaigns, 
captured much cannon and 
treasure and sent 20,000 
Egyptians to theirdoom. The 
battle of Gura marks the end 
of Egyptian designs on Abys- 
sinia. 

Hardly had the foreign peril 
passed away, when Menelik of 
Shoa attacked King Johannes, 
The insurgent Ras was, how- 
ever, soon defeated and com- 
pelled to do homage to the 
king of kings. The next eight 
years, 1877 to 1884, were years 
of unusual tranquillity and con- 
sequent prosperity. Judged by 
African standards, Johannes’s 
rule was benevolent, though 
firm; and it was his con- 
stant boast that a child 
could pass through his king- 
dom unharmed and without 
let or hindrance, The last five 
years of his reign were de- 
voted to repulsing attacks by 
the Dervishes, who had pene- 
trated into Abyssinia from the 
Soudan, and his troops were 
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uniformly successful against 
these masters of savage war- 
fare. The final victory, which 
cost Johannes his life, was 
gained at the battle of Galla- 
bat in March 1889. The Der- 
vish and the Abyssinian forces 
were evenly matched, and both 
numbered about 70,000 men. 
But the Abyssinians were 
better armed and proved them- 
selves tactically superior. After 
fierce fighting from daylight to 
noon, they succeeded in sur- 
rounding the enemy position ; 
and only one small Dervish re- 
doubt was still withstanding 
their onslaught when the Em- 
peror himself advanced to the 
attack. Unfortunately, the 
resplendent clothes and shining 
silver shields of himself and his 
staff drew the fire of the de- 
fenders of the redoubt, and he 
was struck by a bullet which 
inflicted what proved to be a 
mortal wound. Nevertheless, 
he remained on the field giving 
his orders until the redoubt 
had been rushed. Next morn- 
ing Johannes died, and no 
sooner had he passed away 
than quarrels as to the suc- 
cession began, each Ras return- 
ing in all haste to his Province 
with his captives and loot to 
prepare for the inevitable 
struggle. 

On the afternoon of the next 
day Ras Areya, the king’s 
uncle, and a few of the king’s 
devoted servants, left Gallabat 
with the body, which had been 
cut in two so that it might 
more easily be carried on mule- 
back. Hardly had the little 
procession started on the long 
road to the capital, than it was 
overtaken by a considerable 
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party of Dervishes, who had 
returned to the scene of the 
battle to ascertain the reasons 
for the failure of the Abys- 
sinians to follow up their vic- 
tory. Ras Areya could have 
escaped, but, decrepit old man 
though he was, he elected to 
defend his dead sovereign. “I 
am old,” he said, “ and my time 
has now come. At my agel 
cannot bring myself to serve 
another master whom I do not 
know. It is far better to die 
like a man fighting against the 
unbeliever than like a mule in 
his stable.” The aged Ras was 
last seen, his ammunition spent, 
standing over his dead master 
and defending himself with 
shield and sword. The Der- 
vishes took the head of the 
king and of Ras Areya to the 
Khalifa, who was thus enabled 
to convert the story of a de- 
cisive defeat into a glorious 
victory. This episode serves 
to illustrate most admirably 
many traits, good and bad, in 
the Abyssinian character. 

On his deathbed Johannes, 
whose only legitimate offspring 
had died but a few months 
before, declared Ras Mangasha, 
a lad of twenty-five, to be 
his natural son by his own 
brother’s wife; and, although 
he made no definite announce- 
ment as to the suceession, he 
solemnly commended Man- 
gasha to the goodwill of his 
people, and particularly to 
Ras Alula, an old comrade 
in arms and the general of 
his armies. But of all the 
Ras, Alula alone stood by 
the young man, and together 
they made their way to Tigré 
(Johannes’s province before he 
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ascended the imperial throne), 
where they succeeded in ob- 
taining some acknowledgment 
of their authority. In the 
course of the general con- 
fusion which now prevailed, 
the Italians occupied the three 
outlying provinces on the 
. north-eastern frontier. Almost 
simultaneously Menelik, the 
Negus of Shoa, the rebel 
whom Johannes, fourteen 
years before, had humbled, 
caused himself to be  pro- 
claimed Emperor. Unques- 
tionably the most able states- 
man Abyssinia has produced, 
Menelik traced his descent to 
Menelik I, His father had 
also been called Menelik, un- 
til a monk warned him to 
change his name, or in de- 
fault to suffer some great 
misfortune. Menelik’s father 
obeyed the monk’s behest, and 
was told that he might call 
his first-born by the name 
of Menelik, and that this 
child would one day be the 
greatest ruler of Ethiopia 
since the days of the son of 
Solomon. The story of this 
prophecy was, it appears, 
current some years before 
Menelik’s rise to fame, and 
never has any prophetic utter- 
ance been more miraculously 
fulfilled. In the art of 
diplomacy Menelik was pru- 
dent, persevering, patient, but 
unconscionably crafty. It was 
his ability for organisation, 
however, which marked him 
out from all other Abys- 
sinians. Unlike his com- 


patriots, too, he was not a 
warrior by nature, and it 
was his wont to describe 
himself as a man of peace, 


who had on occasion been 
compelled to fight. His wife 
Taitu was a niece of King 
Johannes, and a lady of great 
personality. 

Menelik was quick to per- 
ceive that the Italians held 
the trump cards in the game 
of the Abyssinian succession, 
and the fortunes of the re- 
cently founded Italian colony 
of Massowah are inextricably 
bound up with the next few 
years of Abyssinian history. 
With a view to strengthening 
his hand against Mangasha, 
Menelik came to an arrange- 
ment with the Italians 
whereby, in return for promised 
support in helping him to the 
throne of Abyssinia, the fron- 
tier of the Italian colony of 
Erythrea was extended at 
the expense of north - eastern 
Abyssinia. The boundary con- 
cessions were committed to 
writing in the draft treaty of 
Vocialli. 

On the 28th August 1889, 
Ras Makonnon, Menelik’s first 
cousin, arrived at Rome to ob- 
tain King Humbert’s consent to 
the draft treaty. In the mean- 
time Menelik, who found his 
position as ruler of an attenu- 
ated Ethiopia hardly to his 
taste, made haste to deal with 
his rival Mangasha. He called 
on his allies for assistance and, 
while he advanced on Tigré 
from the south, the Italians 
invaded the helpless province 
from the north. Military suc- 
cess attended the expedition, 
but the results were hardly 
congenial to the Italians, as 
Menelik concluded a_ secret 
treaty with Mangasha, dividing 
Tigré into three parts, two of 
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which were given to two of 
Menelik’s adherents, and the 
third retained by Mangasha. 
Nor was the outcome alto- 
gether in aceordance with 
Menelik’s wishes. For he had 
planned his coronation at the 
ancient shrine of Axum as the 
finale of the expedition ; but he 
found that the pride and hatred 
of the humiliated Tigréans pre- 
cluded so effective a consumma- 
tion of his plans. 

Difficulties then arose over 
the Treaty of Uccialli, which 
had now been signed by the 
King of Italy, together with an 
additional convention modify- 
ing the frontier line as vaguely 
defined in the main treaty. A 
discrepancy now came to light 
in the Italian and Amharic 
versions of a certain clause of 
the treaty, which constituted 
the Italian Government the 
channel of communication be- 
tween Abyssinia and other 
Powers. Whatever the orig- 
inal intention of the. contract- 
ing parties may have been, 
Menelik, now that his position 
as Negusa Negust was assured, 
had no intention of compromis- 
ing in any way his complete 
independence. But Italy, at a 
time when the “spheres of in- 
fluence” of the various Euro- 
pean powers in Africa were 
being determined, was partiou- 
larly anxious that the Pro- 
tectorate over Abyssinia should 
be acknowledged. So great was 
the importance she attached to 
this concession that she in- 
structed her representative to 
give way to Menelik on the 
frontier question, provided he 
could obtain confirmation of 
the Italian version of the 


debatable clause. Eventually 
two separate treaties were 
drawn up, one determining the 
frontier in accordance with 
Menelik’s wishes; the other 
confirming the Protectorate 
concession, but for five years 
only. When the two treaties 
had been signed, both by 
Menelik and the Italian repre- 
sentative, the latter left the 
royal presence only to discover 
that the Amharic version of 
the treaty, so far from main- 
taining, abrogated the Article 
of the Uccialli treaty. Re- 
turning in haste, he tore the 
treaty to shreds in Menelik’s 
presence, and diplomatic rela- 
tions were temporarily sus- 
pended. Italy now turned her 
attention to the rival claimant 
Mangasha, and concluded a 
short-lived treaty of friendship 
with him in December 1891. 
Three years later Mangasha, 
wearying of an alliance which 
brought no profit with it, 
proceeded to Addis Abbaba 
(i.e, “the new flower”), the 
capital which Menelik had re- 
cently founded, to tender his 
submission to the Negusa 
Negust, and to obtain, if pos- 
sible, the crown of Tigré. 
Menelik promised the conces- 
sion on the day he wrested the 
lost provinces from the Italians. 
Mangasha promptly engineered 
a rebellion in the province of 
Ocule-Cusai. But General 
Baratieri, the Governor of 
Erythrea, after successfully 
suppressing the revolt, pushed 
his victorious arms into Tigré 
and captured the whole prov- 
ince after a short but brilliant 
campaign. The Italians, with 
a view to the better defence of 
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their colony, decided perma- 
nently to occupy Adowa, the 
capital of Tigré. This decision, 
striking as it did a decisive 
blow at the independent spirit 
which has always been so 
marked a characteristic of the 
Abyssinians, united the whole 
empire against the intruders in 
a national movement which 
brought Menelik 200,000 war- 
riors to his flag. 

It is outside the scope of 
this article to give any account 
of the subsequent campaign, 
which culminated in the bril- 
liant victory of the Abyssinian 
forces at the battle of Adowa 
in March 1896, and the anni- 
hilation of an Italian army of 
20,000 men. The details of 
the various engagements are 
well known to students of 
savage warfare, and those who 
may wish to read an inspiring 
story which tells of an African 
nation’s fight for independence, 
and of the Italians’ gallant 
struggle against a savage foe 
and overwhelming odds in a 
barbarous country, cannot do 
better than purchase a copy of 
Mr G. F. Berkeley’s ‘Cam- 
paign of Adowa.’ One cannot, 
however, pass this milestone 
in Abyssinian history without 
mentioning the accusations of 
frightfulness which, at the 
time when the battle of Adowa 
was @& nine days’ wonder in 
Europe, resulted in much 
obloquy being poured upon the 
Abyssinians in general and 
Menelik in particular, on ac- 
count of the mutilation of 
Italian prisoners, of whom 
some lost hands and feet, and 
others were punished still more 
terribly. Those who have con- 


demned such outrages should 
remember that amputation of 
the right hand and left foot is 
the customary and legal pun- 
ishment in Abyssinia for theft 
and treason, and that, to the 
minds of the savage African, 
the Italian invaders were guilty 
of these offences or of something 
very much like them. 

On the 26th of October 1896, 
by the convention of Addis 
Abbaba, Italy recognised the 
absolute independence of Abys- 
sinia, Ten years later Great 
Britain, France, and Italy 
undertook inter alia to respect 
and endeavour to preserve the 
integrity of Abyssinia: to act 
so that industrial and other 
concessions granted to one 
should not injure the others, 
and to abstain from interven- 
tion in Abyssinian internal 
affairs. The last years of 
Menelik’s reign (1896-1913) 
were years of peace and 
prosperity, during which the 
construction of the Franco- 
Ethiopian railway from Djji- 
bouti to Addis Abbaba (487 
miles) was begun, and many 
other necessary public works 
completed. Menelik, whose 
relations with the Courts of 
Europe were most friendly, was 
created a Knight Grand Cross 
both of the Bath and of St 
Michael and St George, the 
latter, as it were, an auspicium 
melioris aevi for Abyssinia under 
her progressive monarch. In 
December 1913 Menelik’s death 
was announced. Since 1909 
he had been in failing health. 
In fact, for two years before 
his death was officially made 
known to the people, there had 
been a report current in Abys- 
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sinia that he had long since 
passed away, and that the 
huddled figure, clad in the 
robes of State, which from 
time to time was carried to 
the church of St George in 
Addis Abbaba for spiritual 
consolation, was that of the 
dead and not the living Mene- 
lik. There is little doubt, 
hewever, that this report was 
just one of those canards which, 
even in Africa, spring up around 
& royal personage, 

Menelik was succeeded by 
Prince Lij Yasu, son of his 
second daughter and Michael, 
the Ras of Wollo. Lij Yasu, 
who was only a lad of seven- 
teen when he succeeded his 
grandfather, soon proved him- 
self an unbalanced and frivo- 
lous raler, easily influenced by 
the unscrupulous intriguers 
who surrounded him. From 
the outset he displayed various 
Mohammedan tendencies. His 
father Ras Michael, the chief 
of the Wollo Gallas, had been 
born a Moslem, and his conver- 
sion to Christianity had been 
dictated solely by self-interest. 
The Abyssinian Government 
took so serious a view of Lij 
Yasu’s attitude that they re- 
fused to accord him the honour 
of coronation as Negusa Negust, 
although his father was crowned 
Negus of Wollo in June 1914. 
As time went on Lij Yasu dis- 
played a profound contempt 
for the central Government at 
Addis Abbaba, and lived in an 
almost exclusively Moslem mi- 
lieu at Diré Daoua and Harar. 
Moreever, it also transpired 
that, influenced by the Turk- 
ish Consular representatives in 
Abyssinia, he had conceived 
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the idea of ruling over a vast 
Mohammedan empire in north- 
eastern Africa, which would 
include Abyssinia, British, 
French, and Italian Somali- 
land. If the principal charac- 
teristic of the Abyssinian is 
his love of independence and 
a@ profound mistrust of any 
European interference in his 
concerns, however benevolent 
the intentions inspiring such 
interference may be, his second 
most marked trait is undoubt- 
edly his fanatical hatred of all 
things Mohammedan and his 
staunch adherence to the Chris- 
tianity of his forefathers. “ For 
fourteen centuries,” wrote the 
Emperor Menelik to King Hum- 
bert in 1891, “Ethiopia has 
been an island of Christians in 
a sea of Pagans.” . It was 
unthinkable, therefore, that 
Lij Yasu, with his Mohammedan 
family traditions, would long 
remain among his Moslem en- 
tourage unchallenged. On the 
27th September 1916 the Abys- 
sinian Government formally 
deposed him, Uizero-Zauditu, 
daughter of Menelik, being 
preclaimed Empress; and Ras 
Taffari, formerly Governor of 
Harar and the son of Menelik’s 
cousin, Ras Makonnon, heir- 
apparent and regent. The 
Archbishop, in a proclamation 
to the people, defended the 
action taken by the Govern- 
ment on the grounds that Lij 
Yasu was an apostate who was 
scheming to Mohammedanise 
Abyssinia. Lij Yasu’s prepara- 
tions to meet such an inevitable 
development seem hardly to 
have accorded with the magni- 
tude of his designs. In fact, 
within a few days of his receiv- 
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ing the news of his deposition, 
he proved himself a craven and 
took to the bush, accompanied 
by a@ very small band of his 
Moslem adherents. Ever since 
he has been at large, wandering 
from place to place in the 
Danakil country and eluding 
the Government forces, The 
only man to raise his hand in 
support of Lij Yasu was his 
father, the Negus Michael, 
who, with his 80,000 warriors, 
marched on Addis Abbaba. 
The Government forces met 
and surrounded them at a place 
between Ankober and the eapi- 
tal, where the Negus had 
selected an excellent site for 
the pitched battle which was 
fought with the utmost bravery 
by both sides. The issue was 
often in doubt, but eventually 
the Shoans gained the upper 
hand and the Negus’s army was 
practically annihilated. The 
Shoan losses amounted to some 
20,000 killed. On the 2nd 
November Ras Taffari, the 
Prince Regent, made a triumph- 
ant entry into Addis Abbaba 
at the head of an army of 
25,000 men, and a review was 
held on the racecourse in the 
presence of the Empress. For 
four hours the victorious 
warriors, waving trophies of 
the men they had killed, rode 
past on their horses bedecked 
with many -coloured ribbons, 
now galloping to the tent of 
the Empress, now yelling their 
war-songs. “God pardon us, 
Christ,” shout the men of 
Gojjam. “Together, together!” 
rejoin the Shoans. In the 
course of the review, the de- 
feated Negus was brought in 
chains to the tent of the 


Empress, where he made obei- 
sance, He was followed by his 
principal generals in chains and 
carrying great stones upon 
their shoulders as a token of 
bondage. His humiliation must 
have recalled to Michael’s mind 
the day forty years before when 
Menelik was compelled to 
humble himself before Johannes, 
and again the more recent 
obeisance of Ras Mangasha 
before Menelik. So, after fair 
battle, ended the Abyssinian 
Revolution of 1916. 

Although Lij Yasu was still 
at large, it was decided early 
in the year to crown the 
Empress Uizero-Zauditu on the 
11th February, and the British 
and French missions left the 
little French port of Djibouti 
at dawn on the 7th February 
by the Franco-Ethiopian rail- 
way, which winds its way up 
and down range after range of 
hill and mountain, until the 
evening of the third day, when 
Addis Abbaba is at last reached. 
The country through which 
one passes is hardly inspiring. 
The first day is spent in the 
lowlands of French Somali- 
land, an inhospitable country, 
scrubby, covered with lava, and 
therefore very sparsely in- 
habited. During the next two 
days we travelled through pas- 
ture-land on which many a fine 
herd of humped cattle was 
grazing. The nearer we reached 
our goal, which is about 8500 
feet above the sea-level, the 
more fertile the country became. 
At midday and during the 
night the train halted, and the 
missions were entertained right 
royally bysome local Abyssinian 
grandee probably a Nagadras 
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or merchant prince) at the 
caravanserai that does duty as 
@ railway inn. Addis Abbaba 
itself is a long straggling collec- 
tion of hamlets and huts with 
only a few imposing buildings 
of the European type. The 
foreign legations are some dis- 
tance from the town on hillocks 
which are approached over large 
open grass downs. On the high 
land westward nestles the 
ancient capital of Entotto. 
Soon after dawn on the Coro- 
nation day we left the British 
Legation, and by 8 A.M. had 
arrived outside the principal 
church of St George, a fine 
domed building planned by 
Italian architects. The Em- 
press had spent the whole night 
within the church, and in 
accordance with the ancient 
Abyssinian custom she had 
been crowned by the Abuna, 
Amba Mathadus, during the 
small hours of the morning. 
Outside the building a large 
curtained divan, rich in oriental 
colours, awaited her, On the 





right of the divan there were 


seats for the Ras: on the left 
for the corps diplomatique. 
After a delay of half an hour 
or more, the doors of the church 
were suddenly flung open and 
some fifty priests, headed by 
the Abuna and clad in spotless 
white robes, descended in sol- 
emn procession, Then came 
the crowned Empress, a small, 
timid, but stately figure, with 
slow and measured steps; and 
close behind her the Ras, 
presenting a most imposing 
picture in their coats of many 
colours, and with their lion 
manes, symbolising the lion of 
Judah, thrown across their 
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shoulders. A portion of a 
lion’s mane also adorned their 
heads, being inserted between 
a somewhat gaudy coronet and 
@ crimson turban. The royal 
procession passed from the 
church te the divan amid 
murmurs of approval from the 
multitude assembled outside 
the precincts, while the women 
in the neighbouring houses 
cheered in a strange tremolo 
not unlike the note of a night- 
ingale. As soon as the Em- 
press, surrounded by her im- 
mediate entourage, had seated 
herself on the divan, the mem- 
bers of the diplomatic body 
approached to make humble 
submission. Then the Abuna 
delivered in Amharic an im- 
pressive address, in which he 
exhorted the peeple to recall 
the glorious days of the great 
white Queen Victoria, and the 
British people’s great love for 
her, and to respect, honour, 
and obey their newly-crowned 
Empress with similar loyalty. 
On the conclusion of this dis- 
course, Zauditu’s carriage ap- 
peared drawn by eight horses, 
gaily caparisoned in purple silk 
and golden embroidery from 
head to tail, together with two 
other state carriages both 
drawn by four horses similarly 
bedecked. At this moment the 
stately calm which had hither- 
to marked the ceremony gave 
way to wild excitement, In 
one corner of the precincts the 
priests daneed : in another long 
muffled rolls were beaten on 
the negarit, or mighty war 
drum. From the street out- 
side an Abyssinian soldier 
would rush towards the pre- 
cincts, shouting his praises and 
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admiration of the Empress in 
& passionate outburst of leyalty. 
When the excitement had sub- 
sided, a long procession formed 
to wend its way to the Gebbi or 
Palace. First came the three 
state carriages, As the horses’ 
trappings covered their eyes 
they were led by grooms, and 
in places where the road was 
bad it was necessary for the 
wheels of the carriages to be 
revolved by slaves. Then came 
the Legations, headed by the 
Italians and British, the latter 
being accompanied by an escort 
of Indian Lancers. After the 
Legations came some Abys- 
sinian troops and the general 
populace. The streets were lined 
thickly with soldiers, of whom 
it was said that there were no 
less than 100,000 in the town. 
Everywhere was bunting of 
red, yellow, and green, the 
Abyssinian national colours, 
and at each corner a trium- 
phal arch had been erected on 
which incongruously figured 
weird paintings of the Virgin, 
photographs of Menelik, Taitu, 
Zauditu, and Taffari, and 
Abyssinian swords, shields, 
and spears. At every stage 
cheers from the assembled 
populace and fanfares from the 
soldiers’ bugles greeted the 
triumphal procession. After a 
ride of one and a half hours 
over a distance which can 
scarcely have exceeded three 
miles, we dismounted at the 
Privy Council Chamber in the 
Palace, a large and imposing 
room papered in purple and 
gold. Thence we approached 
the Palace of Justice, beneath 
which had been erected a vast 
some 200 yards 


marquee 
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square. In the main portico 
sat the Empress on her throne, 
in the magnificent setting of 
an Eastern court. On both 
sides of the entrance to the 
portico stood two eunuchs, four 
in all, guarding the royal pre- 
sence with unsheathed swords 
held high above their heads. 
At the bottom of the stairs sat 
Ras Taffari on a small throne 
surrounded by his peers, who 
were sitting cross-legged on 
the carpeted floor. Below him 
a banquet was laid for the 
diplomatic body and other 
Europeans. In the main por- 
tion of the mighty marquee 
some 2000 Abyssinian soldiers 
feasted off raw meat. The 
carcase of a bullock slung on a 
rope is passed along the table 
overhead, and each man cuts 
with knife or sword the portion 
which attracts him most, the 
meat being washed down with 


‘the national drink of tedg. It 


would be a bold pen that 
would describe so amazing a 
scene. The colours that ran 
riot in the robes of the chiefs, 
the shining scimitars and 
swords, the strange shields and 
spears, the resplendent carpets 
of Persia, the dignified faces of 
the Ras, the air of detachment 
affected by the eunuchs, the 
elusive smile of the Court 
Jester, the pomp which seemed 
to culminate around the Em- 
press’s divan as she sat im- 
movable and silent upon her 
lofty throne, baffle all efforts 
at adequate description. At 
times we seemed to be living 
in the days of the Arabian 
Nights, until the uniforms of 
our European companions, the 
activities of the ubiquitous 
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cinema experts from Paris 
and Cairo, or the strains of 
the Levantine musicians dron- 
ing out the “Blue Danube,” 
awakened us to a sense of 
the present. 

It is impossible to leave 
Abyssinia without giving ex- 
pression to the strange con- 
trast of barbarism and civil- 
isation which is continually 
forcing its way to the 
visitor's mind. On the one 
hand, there are the gibbets 
by the roadside, adorned with 
the rotting corpses of mere 
political offenders; or the 
prison, where men starve to 
death for some peccadillo; or 
the field where heretics suffer 
the fate of Stephen, On the 
other hand you will find, side 
by side with these atrocities, 
a palace, a church, or 4 
garden which would do jus- 
tice to any Levantine town. 
Thanks to British, French, 
and Italian influences, Euro- 
pean ideas are making sure 
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progress among an intelligent 
and prosperous people, but 
the old African mode of life 
is unfortunately dying a very 
slow death. There is every 
reason to believe, however, 
that the new régime ushers 
in a more civilised era, The 
regent, Ras Taffari, was 
brought up to respect Euro- 
pean civilisation. His father, 
Ras Makonnon, after his visit 
to the Court of King Humbert, 
was a staunch supporter and 
imitator of the Western con- 
ception of life. Last autumn, 
after the defeat of the Negus 
Michael, Taffari gave direc- 
tions that the lives of the 
prisoners should be spared— 
an order which was quite 
contrary to Abyssinian estab- 
lished practice in times of 
civil war; and such an in- 
cident may, perhaps, be taken 
as a happy omen—an earnest 
of future progress and pros- 
perity. 
D. J. JARDINE. 
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HOW I ESCAPED FROM GERMANY. 


BY AN OFFICER, 


THIRTY-TWO months in a 
prison laager, including some 
half-dozen moves in Germany, 
had convinced me that the 
simplest way of regaining 
freedom was by escaping from 
a train. None of our other 
plans had met with complete 
success. On one occasion two 
officers dressed themselves up 
in German officers’ uniforms, 
and, with another in mufti, 
left the camp with full honours 
from the German guards, but 
after a day or two’s freedom 
they were all recaptured. 

In March we were under 
orders to move to an unknown 
laager at 7 P.M. Rumour had 
suggested practically every 
camp in Germany as our 
destination ; but the Germans, 
either with a view of pre- 
venting messages being sent 
by our Allies to their friends, 
or to make our escape more 
difficult en route, kept the 
name of our new camp 4 pro- 
found secret. 

After over two and a half 
years in prison we had collected 
a large amount of kit, including 
a stove, racquets, cooking-pots, 
books, and food. On arrival 
at the station to entrain, to 
my great chagrin the names 
of all “suspects,” including 
that of my proposed com- 
panion, were read out, and 
these officers were put under a 
special guard. I was thankful 
to find my name was not in- 
cluded, and the remainder, 


being considered harmless, 
climbed into the train. I got 
in with two friends who, I 
knew, were more or less pre- 
pared, and was pleasantly 
surprised to find that the 
next compartment in the 
same corridor waggon had no 
guard. We soon got into 
conversation with the sentry 
in our compartment, and he 
informed us that he had been 
on duty twenty-six hours, and 
was very sleepy. My hopes 
rose, but the heavy snow fall- 
ing did not make the prospect 
of a 200-mile cross-country 
trip very enticing. However, 
when the sentry went to sleep 
at about midnight, I realised 
that it was too good an op- 
portunity to miss, and finding 
my two friends were willing to 
follow, I put my mufti on top 
of my uniform, and climbed 
out of the window at the first 
ill-lit station. As we could 
not lower the window to the 
bottom, this was a some- 
what awkward operation, and 
only one friend was able to 
follow me before the train 
had got up too great an 
impetus. The pleasure of 
seeing the tail-lights of the 
train draw out of the station, 
freeing us from our guards 
after thirty-two months of 
captivity, is indescribable, but 
was somewhat marred by 
the fact that it left us in a 
bright light without cover and 
with the stationmistress - sig- 
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naller - ticket - collectress close 
to us. 

However, she climbed up 
inte the signal- box without 
looking our way, and we 
dashed up the embankment. 
We adjusted our kit on the 
top. I had dropped my blanket 
inside the compartment, but 
my friend had a large one; 
also some bacon, bread, and 
a tin plate. 

We made off to the west- 
ward across heavy plough 
land, and soon found a vil- 
lage road. We had only five 
hours of darkness, so pushed 
on as rapidly as possible. A 
large town to the north we 
knew from a railway map in 
the train. We avoided all 
lighted towns, and soon got 
into deep snow and hilly 
country, but were lucky enough 
on descending into a deep 
valley to find an unlocked 
barn with hay. Walking in 
backwards, as snow covered 
the ground, we buried our- 
selves deep in the hay. Al- 
though we were within ten 
yards of a main road, little 
traffic passed that way, and 
in spite of the intense cold, 
which froze our water-bottles 
and socks solid, we got some 
sleep during the day. 

Starting off again at nightfall 
—about 8 P.M.—we made good 
going for two or three hours 
along straight road leading 
in the right direction, only pass- 
ing two old men, who gave us 
a@ grumpy “Gute nacht!” but 
at about 11 P.M. we got into a 
large forest where the snow 
lay very deep, and I began to 
feel pretty bad and very 
thirsty. We made a cup of 
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cocoa with the solid spiritus 
I was carrying, but after 
drinking this I fell down in 
the snow in a faint, and on 
recovering began to be afraid 
my share in the adventure was 
nearly finished. My com- 
panion, however, gave me his 
arm, and after wandering in 
forest rides that appeared to 
run in every direction but the 
right one, we found a small 
village in a valley. We tried 
several barns without success, 
but finally squeezed ourselves 
under the door of a large one 
just before daybreak. My 
companion sallied forth to get 
some water, as I had thawed 
the bottle by wearing it be- 
tween my back and the ruck- 
sack. On his return we heard 
people moving about outside, 
and we quickly climbed up 
on to the straw. 

With a match we tried to 
grasp the geography of the 
interior, but in the darkness I 
crawled over the edge of a 
stack, and fell on to a chopping- 
machine below. With a final 
effort I managed to climb up 
again, and, scrambling into the 
highest stack —some 50 feet 
above the floor level—we got 
to cover just before the doors 
were opened and work began. 

These huge barns are splen- 
didly built of brick and wood, 
and are piled up three stories 
high with rye-straw, &o, so 
that, by elimbing up ladders 
or elevators to the top, a safe 
refuge could be obtained, far 
removed from even the scent of 
a dog. 

By the evening I felt much 
better, and at 7.45 P.M. we 
started down the only road, 
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which, unfortunately, led in 
exactly the wrong direction, 
but after three miles or so we 
turned N.W,, and made good 
progress. At midnight we 
made a fire in the forest in a 
small dip, frying some bacon 
on our tin plate, and making 
some cocoa, which, in the bitter 
cold, put fresh life into us. 
We then got on to a woodland 
track, which finally disap- 
peared, and feeling our way 
over fallen timber and thick 
scrub, we half climbed and 
tumbled down into a valley, 
where we found a good road 
leading in the right direction. 
Most of the signposts had been 
pulled up to impede prisoners 
of war from finding their way 
to the frontier, and kilometre 
stones, inscribed with names, 
are few in these parts, Conse- 
quently, it was very difficult 
to locate oneself, but at about 
2 AM. we found we were ap- 
proaching , which we 
knew to be on our route. 
Rounding this town, we 
began looking for quarters for 
the day. We _ reconnoitred 
various houses, barns, and 
copses, but could find nothing 
suitable, although it was 
breaking day. Finally, in 
broad daylight, we found an 
isolated barn, but half of this 
was devoid of cover, and the 
other half packed tight with 
straw. We managed to creep 
in between the two doors, and 
found a space just inside about 
6 feet by 1} feet, where we 
lay almost on the top of one 
another allday. It was bitterly 
cold, and everything was frozen 
hard. However, we had covered 
30 miles during the night— 





about 25 towards our des- 
tination. 

Towards evening a farmer, 
with two Russian prisoners 
and two horses, brought a 
threshing- machine up to the 
door behind which we were 
hiding. The steam was up, 


and we cheered ourselves with’ | 


the prospect of a eup of hot 


cocoa, but our faces fell when ~ 


we heard the water being 
drained off from the boiler. 
As I had learned Russian 
during my captivity, I longed 
to invite these prisoners to 
accompany us to the frontier, 
but the farmer sent them off 
before he himself left. The 
Russians, and in some cases the 
English prisoners, are allowed 
a great amount of freedom on 
the farms, the usual procedure 
being to lock them up in a 
room and deprive them of their 
boots at night. 

As soon as all was quiet we 
started off again, glad to stretch 
eur legs after lying so long in 
such cramped quarters. 

We travelled all this night 
through heavily wooded and 
hilly country, but, being lucky 
enough to find a long valley 
leading in the right direction, 
made good progress, At 4 
A.M. we found a hay-loft just 
outside a small village, but 
had not been long ensconced 
before a large dog began 
barking at us from outside, 
Twice during the day he came 
back, and persistently tried to 
draw attention to us, but fortu- 
nately no one took any notice 
of his efforts, and we were glad 
to vacate our hiding-place just 
at dark. I took with me a 
splendid stout stick which, as 
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I thought might be the case, I 
found useful on a later occa- 
sion. 

To cross a river we passed 
through a village at about 
8 P.M., but already all the in- 
habitants seemed to have re- 
tired to rest. 

It was a clear frosty night, 
and walking over open downs 
enabled us to put some 22 
miles behind us, but rounding 
a@ town delayed us an hour. 
At 2 A.M. we were on a high- 
road when a patrol challenged 
us, We were walking quietly 
at the edge of the road at 
the time, and had passed him 
before he saw us. He seemed 
to take no exception to the 
“Jawohl” which represented 
almost my whole stock of the 
German language, and we 
pushed on quickly, leaving 
the road at the first oppor- 
tunity. 

At daybreak we could find 
no barn, so lay down in a 
thick spruce plantation. We 
got some sleep in spite of the 
cold, and when the sun got 
up started making ourselves 
caps, as my friend only 
had a uniform one, and I 
had lost mine in the hay 
when lying up. We made 
two modish chauffeur’s caps 
from the American cloth 
lining of my rucksack. 

At about 2 pM, in the 
middle of our needlework, we 
heard a sportsman approach- 
ing with a dog. This made 
us fear the fate of three 
brother officers who, after 
escaping from a camp, lay up 
in a wood which some German 
officers chose for a deer-drive 
during the day. They were 
VOL. CCII.—NO, MCCXXIV, 


driven out with the game and 
caught; but as the sentry was 
confining them, they turned 
the tables on him by push- 
ing him into the house and 
locking him in, with the re- 
sult that one crossed the 
frontier, and the other two, 
on being caught, got long 
terms of imprisonment. How- 
ever, hastily collecting our kit, 
we crawled away in front of 
him, and, as his dog seemed 
to be in search of smaller 
game, we escaped detection, 
although he passed within 15 
yards of us, 

Off again at 7.40 p.m. We 
had been unable to locate our- 
selves for some days, and 
were hoping to find a strip 
of country of which I had a 
rough sketch. About mid- 
night we reached low-lying 
land, a main railway and large 
river, down which we travelled 
in the hope of finding a 
bridge. We walked boldly 
into a town, and, crossing the 
river and canal, came to open 
country. At daybreak we 
found another small spruce 
spinney, where, owing to wet 
clothes, many scratches from 
barbed wire, and the falling 
rain, we felt somewhat miser- 
able. 

At night we travelled across 
country, and were fortunate 
in finding a large isolated 
barn with plenty of straw as 
quarters for the day. We 
made a fire before leaving, 
and had the first hot meal 
for three days, taking some 
wisps of straw as fuel. 

The next night we pushed 
on, on compass bearing, hoping 
to strike the = which, 
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being a broad waterway run- 
ning parallel to the frontier, 
we regarded as a danger 
point. 

Traversing thick thorn fences 
and wire made going slow, 
and on finding a signpost 
we discovered that we had 
8 miles farther to go than 
we had reckoned. At day- 
light we again lay up in a 
soaking spruce copse, where 
we could not avail ourselves 
of even the sun’s feeble rays. 

At night we struck out 
westward, crossed the river by 
a single-line railway, and were 
lucky enough to find a forest 
road which was carried over 
the canal by an enormous, 
but almost unused bridge. 
Traversing an extensive moor, 
we had hardly crept to cover 
in a spruce copse when we 
heard words of command, 
which seemed to be closing 
in all round, We thought an 
organised search was being 
made for us, but were thankful 
to find that the danger was 
only due to the fact that we 
had taken cover on a busy 
training-ground. 

After a very wet and un- 
pleasant day we went off— 
passed to the north, and 
marched through rough forest 
in the hope of reaching a 
spot on my sketch about ten 
kilometres from the frontier. 
It rained heavily all night, but 
I discovered a horse rug which 
kept the wind off. The ten 
days and nights’ exposure after 
over two years in a laager was 
beginning to tell, but the 
thought of freedom within 
twenty-four hours kept us 
going. We were fairly lost in 


the forest, when we were lucky 
enough to come on a signpost 
on a track which gave us the 
direction. 

The shapeless mass of rough 
forest country made map read- 
ing almost impossible, and at 
daybreak we could find no- 
where to take cover, as, of 
course, there were no leaves on 
the trees. We crawled into a 
plantation, but a house dog 
soon discovered us, and moving 
on we met a woman going to 
work, However, she said no- 
thing, although our ragged 
and filthy appearance must 
have made it evident that we 
were refugees. 

We found a barn near by, 
but as people were at work in 
front of it, we reconnoitred the 
back, and discovered a hole 
through which we squeezed. 
We climbed into the small 
quantity of hay we found 
piled on some loose boards, 
and buried ourselves. During 
the day a man and woman 
came up after some hay, and 
as they appeared to be using 
pitchforks within a few feet 
of us, our position was not 
enviable. 

Before our final dash, I in- 
sulated the handles of my wire 
clippers with the rubber of my 
water-bottle, threw away all 
superfluous kit, and made up 
a sandwich for a final meal 
before crossing. We had a 
very vague notion of our 
position, but. the sound of 
a church clock raised our 
hopes that we had located 
ourselves, as planned. A cart 
bearing the name of the vil- 
lage confirmed this, so we 
knew that by crossing two 
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light railways, and keeping 
west, we should strike the 
frontier at right angles. 

Just after rounding the vil- 
lage we saw a forest guard 
walking on a road with a 
woman. The man unfortun- 
ately also saw us among the 
trees, and called on us to halt. 
This we did, as he was an ae- 
tive young fellow, and we were 
afraid that he would soon ob- 
tain assistance. He asked us 
what we were doing, so I pre- 
tended not to understand, and 
said, “ Ich Hollander nicht ver- 
stand.” He shouted to us to 
march to the village, and when 
we refused, threatened to shoot, 
counting ein, zwei, and fum- 
bling in his pocket for an 
imaginary revolver. When he 
found his bluff was a failure he 
asked for our papers, and as 
he approached near enough to 
take the card I produced, I 
gave him instead a blow with 
the stout stick I was carrying. 
He did not require further 
attention, and we made off for 
the frontier as fast as our legs 
would carry us. 

Just after crossing a road 
we heard a cart come gallop- 
ing down, the driver shouting 
“Halt, halt,” but he did not 
seem to wish to trust himself 
to the woods. 

The frontier here follows a 
belt of rough forest some fifteen 
miles wide, which simplified 
our escape; and pushing on as 
quickly and quietly as we could 
through forest, moor, and field, 
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we crossed into Holland with- 
out being able to locate the 
actual boundary. 

My overalls were so torn 
that it was unnecessary to 
take them off, but a very thick 
pair of khaki cord breeches 
saved me many pieces of flesh 
when crossing the numerous 
barbed-wire fences we found 
en route. 

Bright lights appeared on 
the horizon to the W.S.W.,, the 
direction in which we had 
placed , and directing our 
course thither we found by 
the architecture and cobbled 
stones we were not mistaken, 
and that we had really crossed 
the frontier. 

We knocked up a baker at 
work, who gave us fresh white 
bread and butter, and in the 
morning we ate the first eggs 
we had had for a year. We 
received every kindness from 
the Dutch, and reached Eng- 
land without further adventure. 

On arrival in England one 
could not help being struck by 
the numbers of civilians and 
the large reserve of man-power 
when compared to Germany. 
Our enemies have mobilised 
every man for the front and 
every woman fer work, and the 
latter with the assistance of a 
million and a half prisoners 
keep the whole country going. 

Their only recruits now are 
the boys reaching military age, 
se that victory for us at an 
early date I believe to be 
assured, 
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ANOTHER SIDE-SHOW. 


A ‘STRANGER __ suddenly 
plumped down on this won- 
derful spot would naturally 
exclaim, ‘‘ Where in the world 
am I?” 

Waves gleaming in the bril- 
liant sunshine break on the 
shore of an island as extensive 
as the Isle of Wight — an 
island beautiful and romantic, 
thickly populated, well culti- 
vated. Palms, mangoes, and 
bananas answer the stranger’s 
question in part. He is cer- 
tainly in the tropics. The 
woolly heads of the natives, 
regular fuzzy - wuzzies, who 
swarm along the beach, further 
tell him that he is face to 
face with Africa. But where, 
and oh where? Is it East 
or West, off Zanzibar or 
Tongoland? If it were either 
of these the air would be 
heavy and the heat oppres- 
sive; but here the morning 
breeze is deliciously fresh and 
invigorating. No; he must 
guess again. Wherever he 
may be, one thing is per- 
fectly clear. There is no 
doubt that the ships which 
are riding at anchor in the 
bay are British men-of-war. 
Prompted by no _ definite 
motive he glances at his 
pocket aneroid, and is still 
more puzzled by finding that, 
though he gazes upon an ap- 
parently boundless ocean, he 
is three thousand five hundred 
feet above sea-level. The riddle 
seems unanswerable. How 
comes it that ships of the 
Royal Navy are in this 


picturesque bay at this ridic- 
ulous and impossible altitude? 
Has the Fleet developed new 
capabilities, and taken to sail- 
ing across dry land and over 
mountains? Surely the ane- 
roid must be mistaken. On 
the shore are British officers 
with native troops, and a 
scene of tremendous activity 
is in progress. The stranger, 
being presumably a person of 
ordinary intelligence, ceases to 
speculate, and proceeds to cut 
the Gordian knot by approach- 
ing a group of young officers 
and asking in what particular 
part of the earth’s surface he 
may chance to be. 

He is overwhelmed with as- 
tonishment. Not on any of 
the shores of the vast con- 
tinent, but right in the heart 
of Africa! The island is 
Ukerewe, at the south of the 
great Lake Victoria Nyanza, 
whose waters feed the im- 
mortal Nile. Only the other 
day Ukerewe was one of the 
most cherished possessions of 
the Germans, Now the British 
flag floats proudly over the 
Camp of Nansso—a curious 
collection of tents and grass 
huts standing behind a sub- 
stantial go-down, or ware- 
house, and a rice-mill. A 
few holes in the stone walls 
of these buildings denote that 
British shells were instru- 
mental in persuading the 
Huns that the only thing 
left to them was flight. Re- 
sistance was hopeless. Half 
a dozen miles away the island 
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is separated from the main- 
land by a narrow neck of 
water. Here were canoes, and 
hence the Huns escaped to 
wander helpless in the fever- 
stricken swamps on the other 
side of the channel. 

The island is a fascinating 
and enchanting place. On 
either side of the bay steep 
rocky promontories, silhouetted 
against a heaven of iridescent 
azure, run out into the majestic 
lake, Inland there are ranges 
of hills and uplands, here 
thickly wooded, there with 
open park-like flanks studded 
with occasional trees, In the 
foreground flocks and herds 
graze on rich pasture-lands; 
and crops of mealies, rice, and 
millet extend as far as the eye 
can see. Walk for a couple of 
miles from the shore, then turn 
back to the noble lake, and you 
behold a view of the lovely bay 
which it would take the brush 
of a Turner to delineate, Birds 
of brilliant plumage fly to and 
fro; exquisite butterflies skim 
from flower to flower. All 
nature is smiling, joyous and 
serene. But here man makes 
ready for battle. This distant 
Eden is caught in the meshes 
of the great War. 

It is Monday, the 10th of 
July 1916, and an expedition 
is to sail to-morrow for further 
conquests. Every one is in a 
state of tense excitement. All 
day long toiling humanity, 
black and white, is immersed 
in a thousand tasks, The un- 
initiated might think that this 
seething mass, hurrying hither 
and thither, to and fro, to the 
accompaniment of a babel of 
sounds, represented chaos and 
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confusion. But the General 
has arrived, and is inspecting 
every detail. Nothing escapes 
his eye ; and the look of satis- 
faction on his bronzed soldierly 
face betokens that all is well. 
Endless trains of porters are 
carrying loads of wood down 
to the pier—the pier that the 
German built—to be used as 
fuel for the warships. A light- 
hearted, careless crowd are 
these carriers. They laugh 
and sing as they step out 
briskly beneath their burdens. 
One of them slips; the wood 
falls from his head and scatters 
on the ground. The remainder 
are oonvulsed with joy at 
his mishap. Their garments 
are weird and nondescript, — 
scarcely two alike, Some are 
of “ Murrikani” cloth, cut with 
a rigid attention to economy ; 
others consist of just a piece of 
skin. Here is a dandy in a 
long flowing robe of bright 
saffron. His carefully shaved 
head is bare to the sun. An- 
other affects a green head-dress, 
something between a hat and 
a cap, adorned with a rakish- 
looking feather. This he carries 
in his hand while on his way to 
the pier. There, relieved of his 
load, he carefully replaces his 
head-gear in position with an 
air of ineffable satisfaction. 
What an enormous quantity 
of wood the warships require ! 
But the light timber of the 
island is quickly consumed in 
the voracious furnaces; and 
there must be no danger of 
running short, There are seven 
or eight ships, all sent out from 
England in pieces and put 
together at Kisumu, or Port 
Florence, the terminus of the 
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Uganda railway, at the north 
of the lake, The ships’ officers 
belong to the Royal Navy, 
or the Royal Naval Reserve. 
What would Nelson have 
thought of British Naval 
Officers commanding a British 
Fleet in the centre of the dark 
continent, hundreds and hun- 
dreds of miles from any sea 
that he had ever heard of? 
Amongst the vessels are the 
Winifred, the Sybil, the Nyanza, 
and the Kavirondo,each entitled 
to the mystic letters H.M.S. 
All will be crowded to their 
utmost capacity; and each, 
moreover, will tow a capacious 
lighter laden with fighting men 
and porters, stores of all kinds, 
and reserves of fuel. Another 
crowd of gay and frivolous 
porters is engaged in carrying 
down to the pier heavy cases 
of ammunition; another is 
laden with a week’s rations for 
Europeans, Indian troops, Afri- 
can troops, and followers. The 
daily ration of an Indian soldier 
includes 1} lb. atta or flour, 4 
oz. fresh meat, 4 oz. dhall or 
pulse, 2 oz. ghee or clarified 
butter, 1 oz. goor or molasses, 
together with curiously calcu- 
lated fractions of tea, ginger, 
chillies, turmeric, garlic, and 
salt. Great is the discontent 
if the Supply Officer has run 
out of any of these items. The 
African troops have a less mis- 
cellaneous scale of rations, 
Their diet consists of rice, salt, 
Mahindi flour, ghee, and meat 
or dates. A little behind the 
camp there are rapidly spring- 
ing up to the sound of jokes 
and laughter rows of buildings 
of grass and bamboo destined 
for a purpose which has little 


connection with merriment. 
These are the hospitals, which 
are to contain three hundred 
beds for the reception of those 
wounded in the expedition. 
The African troops com- 
prise men of various battalions 
and divers nationalities. The 
K.A.R.’s, or King’s African 
Rifles, compose the majority. 
Short of stature, but wiry and 
muscular, dressed in khaki coat 
and shorts and cap, feet bare, 
their bandoliers bristling with 
cartridges, they look—well, not 
exactly smart, for their uni- 
forms are war-stained and 
many of them tattered—but 
eminently fighting men who 
know their job and doit. The 
salute is given smartly enough, 
as an officer issues an order, 
Swahili is the language of these 
warriors, and all their British 
officers speak it fluently. The 
B.R.’s, or Buganda Rifles, are 
from Uganda, whose rightful 
and legitimate name was Bugan- 
da, the initial consonant having 
gradually fallen out of use 
through some inherent national 
laziness. The “Service Bat- 
talion” of the Police locks, as 
it has proved itself, a service- 
able military force. But who 
are these men with hardly any 
uniform at all, yet who appar- 
ently are soldiers since they are 
carrying rifles? They are the 
famous Skin Corps, so called 
because when they were first 
raised their only uniform was 
their birthday suit. Here comes 
the officer responsible for their 
existence, a tall, erect, thin man 
of about thirty or thirty-five, 
with a slight beard, a man of 
few words, but who is a power 
in the land. Before the war he 
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was a settler in B.H.A., and he 
knows the natives like a book. 
He speaks their language as 
one of themselves, and they 
would give their lives for him. 
The nucleus of his corps of 
scouts was formed from certain 
men who had a bitter feud 
against the Germanis and their 
askaris, or black soldiers. 
Others joined either from de- 
votion to their officer, or being 
by nature fire-eaters and dare- 
devils, just for the love of scout- 
ing and fighting. Later on the 
number of applicants for enrol- 
ment became excessive, and the 
order went forth that no one 
would be enlisted unless he 
had captured or by some means 
acquired a rifle from the Ger- 
manis! Not a few passed the 
test ; and the Skin Corps, flour- 
ishing greatly, has distinguished 
itself in many combats. The 
marvellous thing is that these 
men receive no pay, nothing 
but a bare ration—when they 
can get it, Their duties often 
carry them beyond the range 
of rations, Their commander, 
still only a captain, is one of 
the men whom I have been 
proud to meet. 

The day passes by. Every 
one has worked like a Trojan, 
and almost all the multifarious 
tasks have been accomplished. 
The ships are not to sail till 
to-morrow afternoon ; and there 
will be ample time in the morn- 
ing to complete arrangements 
and make sure that nothing has 
been forgotten, At sunset, 
which at the equator varies 
little from six o’clock, the por- 
ters raise a mighty cheer as 
they are dismissed from their 
labours; and laughing and 


singing they light innumer- 
able camp fires to cook their 
evening meal. British officers, 
lithe, weather - beaten men, 
hardened in a long campaign, 
effervescing with activity, meet 
together in the bandas, or grass 
huts, to enjoy a ‘‘ sun-downer,” 
or an “oh-be-joyful,” while the 
prospects of the expedition are 
discussed. There is no officers’ 
mess. Each officer must be 
independent as to his messing 
arrangements, for at any 
moment one or two or three 
may be ordered off on some 
reconnaissance or other duty. 
If an officer has not a “boy” 
who can cook, together with 
cooking utensils and a medicum 
of plates, cups, knives, forks, 
and so on, in his “chop-box,” 
his chances of going supperless 
to bed will be considerable. 
When in camp a number of 
small messes spring up of 
themselves, a few congenial 
spirits clubbing their slender 
resources together. Whisky is 
always on the point of giving 
out, but providentially it never 
quite does so. After wander- 
ing round the lake and calling 
at many ports, a case always 
manages to turn up just in 
time to save the situation. To- 
night there is no lack of the 
cup that cheers, and convivi- 
ality continues until a fairly 
late hour. Every one is too 
excited to want to go to bed. 

But melancholy sits heavy 
on a few of us who, alas, are 
not to go with the expedition. 
The political officer, a subaltern 
with a particularly intimate 
knowledge of the natives, has 
to stay. It is his business to 
keep in order the “ Sultani” of 
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the island and various sub- 
ordinate chiefs, men who are 
responsible for the supply of 
porters, cattle, fuel, and such 
other necessities as the island 
provides. The supply officer 
has to remain and look after 
his supply depot, and super- 
intend the gathering in of the 
rice crop, planted by the Ger- 
mans for their troops, but now 
destined for the sustenance of 
our own. Two medical officers, 
a few hospital orderlies and 
other N.C.O.’s, together with 
three officers who have been 
down with fever and are not 
yet fit for active service, swell 
the list. All beg and implore 
to be allowed to go, but the 
authorities are inexorable. In 
the army we have to do what 
we are told. 

By dawn the next day, Tues- 
day the 11th of July, the camp 
is astir. Bugles sound, and 
words of command fly through 
the crisp morning air. The 
sun is hardly above the horizon 
when there marches in from 
Bambla, the headquarters camp, 
five miles inland, a long column 
of African and Indian troops, 
the latter tall and well set-up, 
but showing too plainly by 
their drawn and pallid faces 
how they have suffered from 
the deadly malaria of this 
strange country. On and on 
they come till they get the 
order to form into line, and 
then dismiss until it is time to 
embark. Nine or ten officers 
are with them, all eager for 
news as to the time of sailing. 
They are not sorry to have a 
few hours to complete their 
arrangements, which include 
the housing in the supply depot 
of their private kit, which 


cannot accompany them, The 
troops and followers do not go 
aboard till the last moment. 
Whether on the ships or the 
lighters they will be packed 
like sardines; and there is no 
object in causing them un- 
necessary discomfort. 

The long-looked-for hour has 
come, and the force is all on 
board the fleet. The embarka- 
tion has been wonderfully well 
managed—not a hitch of any 
kind. Frantic blasts from the 
ship’s whistles and a stray 
bugle-call, a burst of cheering 
from the vessels, a faint reply 
from the disconsolate few left 
behind, and the expedition has 
departed. Their destination 
is Mwanza, the German settle- 
ment at the south of the lake, 
which for nearly two years has 
defied the British arms. We 
have had no leisure to deal 
with it before; but now the 
time has arrived to plant the 
Union Jack upon its walls. 
The distance to Mwanza as the 
crow flies is only seventeen 
miles ; but the landing has to 
be made fifteen miles to the 
east. For a 4:1 gun from the 
Kénigsberg commands the 
harbour of Mwanza, and it 
would be folly to expose the 
ships to a shot from a weapon 
which would instantly pierce 
their armour. 

Luckily for us disappointed 
ones, we have plenty of work 
to occupy our time and distract 
attention from our own griev- 
ances. The two medicos are 
busily completing the hospital 
for the wounded who may arrive 
in a day or two. One of the 
doctors is a jolly, rollicking sort 
of man, full of fun, and bub- 
bling over with an endless string 
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of amusing stories. The other 
is his extreme antithesis, quiet 
and reserved, but the possessor 
of a beautiful silvery voice that 
a public orator, or actor, or 
popular preacher might well 
envy. The youthful political 
officer, a veritable Mark Tapley, 
whose consistent cheerfulness 
permeates every one and every- 
thing, is seated in front of his 
banda. He is holding a levee 
of native chiefs, and impressing 
upon them his views on the 
subject of hut tax, the main- 
tenance of roads, and other 
administrative problems. He 
rivets their attention, and wins 
their entire confidence. They 
enthusiastically promise their 
loyal support. They realise 
how different the Englishman 
is from the Germani. Good 
treatment, civil words, fair pay- 
ment for work done, in place of 
the kiboko or rhino-hide instru- 
ment of castigation. Thesupply 
officer, as keen as mustard, is 
engaged in getting in his rice. 
Hundreds and hundreds of 
natives stream in, laden with 
tins or baskets of the unhusked 
grain, It is poured into sacks 
and weighed in a spring balance, 
and the price at a cent and a 
half a pound promptly handed 
over to the vendor, A hundred 
cents make onerupee. As much 
as fifteen tons is purchased in 
one day. The mill works mer- 
rily; and the milled grain is 
piled up in 50-lb. sacks to be 
sent after the troops at Mwanza 
as shipping becomes available. 
So the day passes, and the sun 
goes down into the lake in a 
flood of glory, and we meet to 
speculate and wonder over and 
over again how the expedition 
is getting on. The troops may 
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be landing by now; or if there 
is delay, they will luckily have 
moonlight to assist operations. 
After dinner just one more glass 
of Johnny Walker and we re- 
tire early to bed endeavouring 
to possess our souls in patience, 

But the morrow, Wednesday, 
is to bring us a little un- 
expected excitement. Native 
spies come to the political offi- 
cer with.startling news, The 
Germanis are in considerable 
force on the mainland, the other 
side of the narrow neck. A 
dozen white officers, they tell 
us, and a thousand askaris, or 
native troops. They have ob- 
tained canoes, and intend to 
repossess themselves of the 
island, now that our troops 
have for the most part left it. 
We discuss the situation, While 
we admit its seriousness, our 
feelings are mainly composed 
of pleasurable excitement. Of 
course it may all end in smoke. 
Native information is not al- 
waystrustworthy. But it may 
be true. The Huns were furious, 
as we know, at losing their 
island, their rice crop, and their 
rice-mill. Surely in their place 
we should do this very thing, 
and make a fierce attack on 
the diminutive garrison. Well 
the only thing is to be on 
the safe side, and prepare 
for all emergencies. A guard 
of the K.A.R.’s is posted at 
the neck, with orders to send 
us instant word of any hostile 
approach. Bags, which had 
been destined to contain rice, 
are filled with sand, and re- 
doubts are hastily constructed. 
An unfinished trench is wid- 
ened and deepened; and the 
camp is protected with barbed 
wire. Our resources in men 
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and rifies and ammunition are 
calculated to a nicety, and a 
post is assigned to every one. 
We are less than a dozen 
Europeans all told, some of 
these devoid of any military 
training, and others barely 
convalescent from malaria. 
We have twenty-five K.A.R.’s 
fit and streng, and fifty Indian 
troops so weakened by fever 
that they could not be sent to 
Mwanza. There are rifles for 
all, and a reasonable amount 
of ammunition. Of food we 
have an ample supply. Then 
our position is a strong one; 
at all events, it becomes so by 
the close of the day. We feel 
confident that we can hold out 
for some time, and any day 
ships may arrive. On the 
whole, we feel very pleased 
with ourselves and things in 
general. After all, what we 
are out for is a scrap ; and one 
way is as good as another if 
only we can get one. Besides, 
we feel that the lucky ones 
whe have gone to Mwanza are 
net scoring over us so heavily 
as we and they thought. We 
have had a tiring, albeit an 
enjoyable, day. Sentries are 
posted. A convivial merry- 
making follows a reasonably 
well-cooked dinner, and so to 
bed. 

We are up and on the alert 
before daylight, for the Huns 
are more likely to attack at 
the faintest streak of dawn 
than at any other time. But 
we are disappointed. Nothing 
happens. More spies roll up 
and tell us that the Germanis 
are still near the neck, but 
have not attempted to cross. 
A number of their askaris are 
said to have deserted them. 


Have the Huns missed their 
opportunity? We should not 
have waited so leng had we 
been in their place. For in 
truth the opportunity was a 
great one. We settle down to 
our daily tasks, too busy to 
waste time in wondering what 
is going to happen. It is three 
o’clock in the afternoon when 
suddenly, “Listen to that!” 
says the political officer to one 
of the medicos. Instinctively 
the rest of us gather together, 
and listen, listen, ‘ Boom! 
boom!” comes across. the 
water, faint but unmistakable, 
“Boom! boom! boom! boom!” 
alternately louder and _ less 
loud. Yes, they are at it now, 
sure enough. Oh to be with 
them! The louder boom is the 
4:1 of the Kénigsberg, the 
others our lighter weapons. 
For ten minutes we listen with 
all our ears, “Boom! boom! 
boom!” and then there is 
silence. What is happening? 
Fortunately there are no 
pessimists among us; but the 
strength of the German gar- 
rison at Mwanza is an un- 
known quantity. Wecan only 
wait with as much patience 
as we can command. Friday 
comes and goes. Apparently 
the Huns have thought better 
of it, and decided to leave us 
unmolested. Our remarks on 
the Boches are not over-com- 
plimentary. Rotters, is the 
general verdict. 

The next day dawns, Satur- 
day, July 15th, a day of days 
to remember. Hoot! hoot! 
hoot ! and the whistle of a war- 
ship comes nearer and nearer 
as we are discussing our break- 
fasts. Breakfast ceases to in- 
terest us. We tear down to 
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the pier, though there is not 
the slightest hurry, for twenty 
minutes must elapse before we 
can get into communication 
with the ship. What will the 
news be? At last a boat ap- 
proaches the landing - place. 
“What's the news? Is it all 
right? Have we taken Mwan- 
za?” we shout at the top of 
our voices. “Mwanza taken 
yesterday evening, together 
with the Kontgsberg gun and 
a number of prisoners,” says 
the naval officer as his boat 
comes alongside the pier. “ And 
our losses?” 

“Hardly any at all.” Then 
a burst of cheering and a pro- 
longed waving of helmets and 
handkerchiefs, until the Naval 
officer is hauled away willy- 
nilly to the nearest banda, re- 
freshments are produced, and 
he is directed to tell us all 
about it. 

“T’m not much.of a hand at 
spinning a yarn,” he says, “ but 
Ill havea shot at it. Not that 
there is much of a yarn to spin, 
you see, for the Huns put up a 
rotten bad show. Seems as if 
their nerves had gone to pieces. 
They were stronger than we 
were, but in the end they made 
a bolt of it down the Tabora 
road as hard as they could leg 
it, our men after them. Got 
a lot more prisoners by now, 
[ expect. As I’m telling you, 
there wasn’t much of a scrap, 
but what there was I had 
the luck to see, The point 
of the whole thing is that 
the General was great. He 
was in no hurry. ‘Take your 
time,’ was his motto. He didn’t 
want to lose a man more than 
he could help; and, by the 
Lord, he lost about one, Great, 
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wasn’t it? But it’s a pecu- 
liarly pestilential place, and 
there are no end of men down 
with fever. I have got a hun- 
dred and fifty of them on 
board. Well, now I'll try to 
get at it. The landing was 
no joke. The ships couldn’t 
anchor within half a mile of 
the shore, and the whole force 
had to be landed in boats, 
What with rocks and man- 
groves and things the boats 
couldn’t get right up to the 
beach, as there was a bit of a 
sea running, and they might 
have been swamped, So it 
was a case of jumping into the 
water waist-deep, the whole 
blooming lot, the General in- 
cluded. He wasn’t going to 
shirk what his men had to 
stick, The Skin Corps were 
the first to make the plunge; 
and the silly fools began to 
cheer, but they soon got ‘ what 
for’ from their C.O., and they 
moderated their transports. 
Four mortal hours it took to 
land troops and porters and 
stores. Thank the Lord, it 
was moonlight. And a real 
top-hole place it was to land 
in! Swamp and morass and 
scrubby jungle. Why, the 
Huns might have picked off 
any amount of us if they had 
had snipers who were worth 
their salt. But, of course, they 
couldn’t tell exactly where we 
were going to land. There 
were a few desultory shots 
from the bush, but no one was 
touched. But what really 
strafed us was the mosquito. 
Perfect clouds of them, regular 
vicious, venomous devils. That 
night we managed to advance 
about a quarter of a mile in- 
land, We covered any amount 
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of ground — no close forma- 
tion for the General in that sort 
of game, Well, I told you 
there wasn’t much of a yarn to 
spin, That was Tuesday night. 
On Wednesday we pushed on, 
advancing about seven miles. It 
might have been seventy judg- 
ing by the exertion required. 
Truly an awful country, rock 
and swamp mixed up, dense 
scrub through which we could 
hardly pick our way, up hill 
and down dale. Our right was 
near the lake, our left several 
miles away along a rugged 
ridge of hills. Extra special 
extended order, you see. Here 
and there the Boches did a 
bit of shooting, from a con- 
siderable distance, and our gun 
loosed off at the jungle where 
the shots came from. On 
Thursday the ground was 
worse than ever, and I don’t 
suppose we covered five miles, 
leaving about three to be ac- 
counted for. But that after- 
noon their 4:1 came into action, 
and we lay down, all, that is, 
except our guns’ crews. How 
we had hauled and pushed our 
little darlings over that vil- 
lainous country is more than I 
know. There they were, some- 
how or other, and they lost no 
time in returning the compli- 
ment that had been paid them. 
Bang, bang, bang! they went at 
it hammer and tongs, our two 
little ones and their big one, 
when a fine shot from one of 
ours caught Mr Koénigsberg 
full in the nob, and he retired 
from the competition. We 
bivouacked where we were 
that night. We were nearly 


worn out, and were starving 
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for food ; for though there were 
rations in plenty it was almost 
impossible to distribute them 
along such an extended line. 
So weary was every one that 
the General decided to give the 
troops a rest the next morning 
and a chance of something to 
eat. Great idea, by Jove. No 
use throwing weary starving 
men against a well-fed enemy 
By the afternoon, yesterday 
that was, we felt rested, re- 
freshed, and fit for anything. 
There’s not much more to say. 
At four o’clock we advanced, 
our left gradually converging 
upon the town. Slowly, ever 
so slowly, we moved on, taking 
cover wherever we could, and 
there was lots of it. It was 
nearly six, just before sunset, 
when we made our final rush 
upon the place, only to find 
that the Huns had cleared. 
We pursued and got some 
prisoners, and our men are 
after them now for all they are 
worth. Well, that’s the yarn, 
such as it is. Not much in the 
way of honour and glory, but 
by Gad a finely managed show. 
Not half a bad place, Mwanza. 
Fine streets and houses and 
avenues, The Huns oleared 
out in no end of a hurry. 
They left curtains and pictures, 
hot stuff some of these, crockery, 
glass, and unfinished meals. 
There is an hotel kept by a 
gentleman who says he is 4 
Hollander,—a goodish number 
of Hollanders about now, by 
the bye. Yes, old man, I think 
I could do with a drink. My 
throat’s pretty dry after gas- 
sing away like this!” 
JINI YAKE. 

















THE SPY IN BLACK. 


BY J. STORER CLOUSTON. 


PART III. 


LIEUTENANT VON BELKE’S NARRATIVE RESUMED. 


I. THE MEETING. 


As the dusk rapidly thick- 
ened and I lay in the heather 
waiting fer the signal, I gave 
myself one last bit of good 
advice, Of “him” I was to 
meet, I had received officially 
a pretty accurate description, 
and unofficially heard one or 
two curious stories. I had 
also, of course, had my exact 
relationship to him officially 
defined. I was to be under 
his orders, generally speaking ; 
but in purely naval matters, 
or at least on matters of 
naval detail, my judgment 
would be accepted by him. 
My last word of advice to 
myself simply was to be per- 
feotly firm on any such point, 
and permit no scheme to be 
set afoot, however tempting, 
unless it was thoroughly prac- 
tical from the naval point of 
view. 

From the rim of my hollow 
there on the hillside I could 
see several of the farms be- 
low me, as well as the manse, 
and I noted one little sign of 
British efficiency—no glimmer 
of light shown from any of 
their windows. At sea a light 
or two twinkled intermittently, 
and a searchlight was play- 
ing, though fortunately not in 
my direction. Otherwise land 


and water were alike plunged 
in darkness, And then at last 
one single window of the 
manse glowed red for an in- 
stant, A few seconds passed, 
and it shone red again. 
Finally it showed a brighter 
yellow light twice in swift 
succession, 

I rose and very carefully 
led my cycle over the heather 
down to the road, and then, 
still pushing it, walked quickly 
down the steep hill to where 
the side road turned off. 
There was not a sound save 
my footfall as I approached 
the house. A dark mass 
loomed in front of me, which 
I saw in a moment to be a 
garden wall with a few of 
the low wind-bent island trees 
showing above it. This side 
read led right up to an iron 
gate in the wall, and just as 
I got close enough to distin- 
guish the bars, I heard a 
gentle creak and saw them 
begin to swing open. Be- 
yond, the trees overarched 
the drive, and the darkness 
was profound. I had passed 
between the gate-posts before 
I saw or heard anything more. 
And then a quiet voice spoke, 

“Tt is a dark night,” it said 
in perfect English. 
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“Dark as pitch,” I an- 
swered. 

“Tt was darker last night,” 
said the voice. 

“It is dark enough,” I 
answered. 

Not perhaps a very re- 
markable conversation, you 
may think; but I can assure 
you my fingers were on my 
revolver, just in case one 
single word had been differ- 
ent. Now I breathed freely 
at last. 

“Herr Tiel?” I inquired. 

“Mr Tiel,”’ corrected the in- 
visible man beside me. 

I saw him then for the first 
time as he stepped out from 
the shelter of the trees and 
closed the gate behind me— 
a tall dim figure in black. 

“T’ll lead your cycle,” he 
said in a low voice, as he 
came back to me; “I know 
the way best.” 

He took it from me, and 
as we walked side by side 
towards the house he said— 

“Permit me, Mr Belke, to 
give you one little word of 
caution, While you are here, 
forget that you can talk 
German! Think in English, 
if you can. We are walking 
on a tight-rope, not on the 
pavement. No precaution is 
excessive |” 

“T understand,” I said 
briefly. 

There was in his voice, per- 
fectly courteous though it was, 
a note of command which 
made one instinctively reply 
briefly—and obediently. I felt 
disposed to be favourably im- 
pressed with my ally. 

He left me standing for a 
moment in the drive while he 


led my motor-cycle round to 
some shed at the back, and 
then we entered the house by 
the front door. 

“My servant doesn’t spend 
the night here,” he explained, 
**so we are safe enough after 
dark, as long as we make no 
sound that can be heard out- 
side.” 

It was piteh-dark inside, 
and only when he had closed 
and bolted the front door be- 
hind us, did Tiel flash his elec- 
tric torch. Then I saw that 
we stood in a small porch 
which opened into a little hall, 
with a staircase facing us, and 
& passage opening beside it 
into the back of the house. 
At either side was a door, and 
Tiel opened that on the right 
and led me into a pleasant, 
low, lamp-lit room with a 
bright peat fire blazing and 
a table laid for supper. I 
learned afterwards that the 
clergyman who had just va- 
cated the parish had left hur- 
riedly, and that his books and 
furniture had not yet followed 
him. Hence the room, and in- 
deed the whole house, looked 
habitable and comfortable. 

“This is the place I have 
been looking for for a long 
time!” I cried cheerfully, for 
indeed it made a pleasant con- 
trast to a ruinous farm or the 
interior of a submarine. 

Tiel smiled. He had a pleas- 
ant smile, but it generally 
passed from his face very 
swiftly, and left his expression 
cool, alert, composed, and a 
trifle dominating. 

“You had better take off 
your overalls and begin,” he 
said, “There is an English 


























warning against, conversation 
between a full man and a 
fasting. I have had supper 
already.” 

When I took off my overalls, 
I noticed that he gave me a 
quick look of surprise. 

“Tn uniform! ” he exclaimed. 

“It may not be much use if 
I’m caught,” I laughed, “ but 
I thought it a precaution 
worth taking.” 

“Excellent!” he agreed, and 
he seemed genuinely pleased. 
“Tt was very well thought of. 
Do you drink whisky-and- 
soda?” 

“You have no beer?” 

He smiled and shook his 
head. 

“T am a Scottish divine,” 
he said, “and I am afraid my 
guests must submit to whisky. 
Even in these little details it 
is well te be correct.” 

For the next half hour there 
was little conversation. To 
tell you the truth I was nearly 
famished, and had something 
better to do than talk. Tiel 
on his part opened a news- 
paper, and now and then read 
extracts aloud. It was an 
English newspaper, of course, 
and I laughed once or twice at 
its items. He smiled too, but 
he did not seem much given to 
laughter. And all the while I 
took stock of my new ac- 
quaintance very carefully. 

In appearance Adolph Tiel 
was just as he had been de- 
scribed to me, and very much 
a8 my imagination had filled in 
the picture : a man tall, though 
not very tall, clean - shaved, 
rather thin, decidedly English 
in his general aspect, distinctly 
good-looking, with hair begin- 
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ning to turn grey, and clever- 
ness marked clearly in his face. 
What I had not been quite 
prepared for was his air of 
good - breeding and authority. 
Not that there was any real 
reason why these qualities 
should have been absent, but 
as @ naval officer of a country 
whose military services have 
pretty strong prejudices, I had 
scarcely expected to find in a 
secret-service agent quite this 
air. 
Also what I had heard of 
Tiel had prepared me to meet 
a gentleman in whom clever- 
ness was more conspicuous 
than dignity. Even those who 
professed to know something 
about him had admitted that 
he was a bit of a mystery. He 
was said to come either from 
Alsace or Lorraine, and to be 
of mixed parentage and the 
most cosmopolitan experience. 
One story had it that he served 
at one period of his very diverse 
career in the navy of a certain 
South American State, and 
this story I very seon came to 
the conclusion was correct, for 
he showed a considerable know- 
ledge of naval affairs, Hven 
when he professed ignorance of 
certain points, I was inclined 
to suspect he was simply try- 
ing to throw doubt upen the 
reports which he supposed I 
had heard, for rumour also 
said that he had quitted the 
service of his adopted country 
under circumstances which re- 
flected more credit on his 
brains than his honesty. 

In fact, my informants were 
agreed that Herr Tiel’s brains 
were very remarkable indeed, 
and that his nerve and address 
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were equal to his ability. He 
was undoubtedly very com- 
pletely in the confidence of my 
own Government, and I could 
mention at least two rather se- 
rious mishaps that had befallen 
England which were credited to 
him by people who certainly 
ought to have known the facts. 

Looking at him attentively 
as he sat before the fire study- 
ing ‘The Scotsman’ (the latest 
paper to be obtained in those 
parts), I thought to myself 
that here was a man I should 
a very great deal sooner have 
on my side than against me. If 
ever I had seen a wolf in 
sheep’s clothing, it seemed to 
me that I beheld one now in 
the person of Adolph Tiel, 
attired as a Scottish clergy- 
man, reading a solid Scottish 
newspaper over the peat fire of 
this remote and peaceful manse, 
And, to complete the picture, 
there sat I arrayed in a Ger- 
man naval uniform, with the 
unsuspecting Grand Fleet on 
the other side of those shuttered 
and curtained windows. The 
piquancy of the whole situa- 
tion struck me so forcibly that 
I laughed aloud. 

Tiel looked up and laid down 
his paper, and his eyebrows 
rose inquiringly. He was not 
a man who wasted many words. 

“We are a nice pair!” I ex- 
claimed. 

I seemed to read approval of 
my spirit in his eye. 

“You seem none the worse 


II, TIEL’S 


“ How much do you know of 
eur scheme?” asked Tiel. 


of your adventures,” he said 
with a smile. 

“No thanks to you!” I 
laughed. 

Again he gave me that keen 
look of inquiry. 

“T landed on this infernal 
island last night!” I explained. 

“The deuce you did!” said 
he. ‘I was afraid you might, 
but as things turned out I 
couldn’t get here sooner. What 
did you do with yourself?” 

“First give me one of those 
cigars,” I said, “and then I'll 
tell you.” 

He handed me the box of 
cigars and I drew up an easy- 
chair on the other side of the 
fire. And then I told him my 
adventures, and as I was not 
unwilling that this redoubtable 
adventurer should see that he 
had a not wholly unworthy ac- 
complice, I told them in pretty 
full detail. He was an excel- 
lent listener, I must say that 
for him. With an amused yet 
appreciative smile, putting in 
now and then a question shrewd 
and to the point, he heard my 
tale to the end. And then he 
said in a quiet manner which I 
already realised detracted noth- 
ing from the value of his ap- 
proval— 

“You did remarkably well, 
Mr Belke. I congratulate you.” 

“Thank you, Mr Tiel,” I re- 
plied. “And now may I ask 
you your adventures?” 

“Certainly,” said he, “I 
owe you an explanation.” 


STORY, 


I shrugged my shoulders. 
“ Merely that you were going 
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to impersonate a clergyman 
who was due to come here and 
preach this next Sunday. How 
you were going te achieve this 
feat I wasn’t told.” 

He leaned back in his chair 
and sucked at his pipe, and 
then he began his story with a 
curious detached air, as though 
he were surveying his own 
handiwork from the point of 
view of an impartial connois- 
seur, 

‘‘The idea was distinctly in- 
genious,” said he, “and I think 
I may also venture to claim for 
it a little originality. I won’t 
trouble you with the machinery 
by which we learn things, It’s 
enough to mention that among 
the little things we did learn 
was the fact that the minister 
of this parish had left for an- 
other charge, and that the 
parishioners were choosing his 
successor after the Scottish 
custom—by hearing a number 
of candidates each preach a 
trial sermon.” He broke off 
and asked, “ Do you happen to 
have heard of Schumann?” 

“You don’t mean the great 
Schumann?” 

“T mean a certain gentleman 
engaged in the same quiet line 
of business as myself. He is 
known of course under another 
name in England, where he is 
considered a very fine specimen 
of John Bull at his best—a 
jovial, talkative, commercial 
gentleman with nice spectacles 
like Mr Pickwick, who sub- 
scribes to all the war charities 
and is never tired of telling 
his friends what he would do 
with the Kaiser if he caught 
him.” 

T laughed aloud at this happy 
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description of a typical John 
Bull. 

“Well,” he continued, “I 
suggested to Schumann the 
wild idea—as it seemed to us 
at first—of getting into the 
islands in the guise of a candi- 
date for the parish of Myredale, 
Two days later Schumann 
came to me with his spectacles 
twinkling with excitement. 

**¢ Look at this!’ said he. 

‘He showed me a photo- 
graph in an illustrated paper. 
It was the portrait of a certain 
Mr Alexander Burnett, minis- 
ter of a parish in the south of 
Scotland, and I assure you that 
if the name ‘ Adolph Tiel’ had 
been printed underneath, none 
of my friends would have ques- 
tioned its being my own por- 
trait. 

“*The stars are fighting for 
us!’ said Schumann. 

“¢ They seem ready to enlist, 
I agreed. 

“*¢ How shall we encourage 
them ?’” said he. 

“<*T shall let you know to- 
morrow,’” I said. 

“T went home and thought 
over the problem, From the 
first I was convinced that the 
only method which gave us a 
chance of success was for this 
man Burnett to enter volun- 
tarily as a candidate, make all 
the arrangements himself—in- 
cluding the vital matter of a 
passport—and finally start 
actually upon his journey. 
Otherwise, no attempt to im- 
personate him seemed to me to 
stand any chance of success. 

“Next day I saw Schumann 
and laid down these conditions, 
and we set about making pre- 
liminary inquiries. rosy were 
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distinctly promising. Bur- 
nett’s parish was a poor one, 
and from what we could 
gather, he had already been 
thinking for some time past 
of making a change. 

“We began by sending him 
anonymously a paper contain- 
ing a notice of the vacancy 
here. That of course was just 
to set him thinking about it, 
The next Sunday Schumann 
motored down to his parish, 
saw for himself that the re- 
semblance to me was actually 
quite remarkable, and then 
after service made the minis- 
ter’s acquaintance. Imagine 
the good Mr Burnett’s surprise 
and interest when this pleas- 
ant stranger proved to be in- 
timately acquainted with the 
vacant parish of Myredale, and 
described it as a second Garden 
of Eden! Before they parted 
Schumann saw that the fish 
was hooked. 

“The next problem was how 
to make the real Burnett van- 
ish into space, and substitute 
the false Burnett without rais- 
ing a trace of suspicion till my 
visit here was safely over. 
Again luck was with us. We 
sent an agent down to make 
inquiries of his servant a few 
days before he started, and 
found that he was going to 
spend a night with a friend in 
Edinburgh on his way north.” 

Tiel paused to knock the 
ashes out of his pipe, and I 
remarked— 

“At first sight I confess 
that seems to me to com- 
plicate the problem. You 


would have to wait till Burnett 
had left Edinburgh, wouldn’t 
you?” 
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Tiel smiled and shook his 
head. 

“That is what we thought 
ourselves at first,” said he, 
“but our second thoughts were 
better. What do you think of 
a wire to Burnett from his 
friend in Edinburgh telling 
him that a Mr Taylor would 
call for him in his motor-car: 
plus a wire to the friend in 
Edinburgh from Mr Burnett 
regretting that his visit must 
be postponed ?” 

“ Excellent!” I laughed. 

“ Kach wire, I may add, con- 
tained careful injunctions not 
to reply. And I may also add 
that the late Mr Burnett was 
simplicity itself.” 

I started involuntarily. 

“The ‘late’ Mr Burnett! 
Do you mean ie 

“What else could one do 
with him?” asked Tiel calmly. 
“Both Schumann and I be- 
lieve in being thorough.” 

Of course this worthy pair 
were but doing their duty. 
Still I was glad to think 
they had done their dirty 
work without my assistance. 
It was with a conscious effort 
that I was able to ask 
calmly— 

“How did you manage 
it?” 

“Mr Taylor, with his car 
and his chauffeur, called at 
the manse, The chauffeur re- 
mained in the car, keeping 
his face unostentatiously con- 
cealed. Mr Taylor enjoyed 
the minister’s hospitality till 
the evening had sufficiently 
fallen. Then we took him 
to Edinburgh by the coast 
road.” 

Tiel paused and looked at 
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me, a8 though to see how I 
was enjoying the gruesome 
tale, I am afraid I made it 
pretty olear that I was not 
enjoying it in the least, The 
idea of first partaking of the 
wretched man’s hospitality, 
and then coolly murdering 
him, was a little too much 
for my stomach, Tiel, how- 
ever, seemed rather amused 
than otherwise with my 
attitude, 

“We knocked him on the 
head at a quiet part of the 
road, stripped him of every 
stitch of clothing, tied a large 
stone to his feet, and pitched 
him over the oliff,” he said 
calmly, 

“And his elothes Cae 
began, shrinking back a little 
in my chair. 

“Are these,” said Tiel, in- 
dicating his respectable - look- 
ing suit of black. 

Curiously enough this was 
the only time I heard the 
man tell a tell of this sort, 
and in this diabolical, de- 
liberate, almost flippant way. 
It was in marked  con- 
trast to his usually brief, 
concise manner of speaking. 
Possibly it was my reception 
of his story that discouraged 
him from exhibiting this side 
of his nature again. I cer- 
tainly made no effort to 
conceal my distaste now. 

“Thank God, I am not in 
the secret service!” I said 
devoutly. 

“T understand you are in 
the submarine service,” said 
Tiel in a dry voice. 
ba am—and I am proud of 
1 PP) 

“Have you never fired a 
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torpedo at an_ inoffensive 
merchant ship?” 

“That is very different!” I 
replied hotly. 

“It is certainly more whole- 
sale,” said he, 

I sprang up. 

“Mr Tiel,” I said, ‘kindly 
understand that a German 
naval officer is not in the 
habit ef enduring affronts to 
his service!” 

“But you think a German 
secret -service agent should 
have no such pride?” he 
inquired. 

“TI decline to discuss the 
question any further,” I said 
stiffly. 

For a moment he seemed 
exceedingly amused. Then he 
saw that I was in no humour 
for jesting on the subject, and 
he ceased to smile. 

“Have another cigar?” he 
said, in a quiet matter-of-fact 
voice, just as though nothing 
had happened to ruffle the 
harmony of the evening. 

“You quite understand what 
I said?” I demanded in an icy 
voice, 

“T thought the subject was 
closed,” he replied with a 
smile, and then jumping up 
he laid his hand on my arm in 
the friendliest fashion. “My 
dear Belke,” said he, “we are 
going to be shut up together 
in this house for several days, 
and if we begin with a quar- 
rel we shall certainly end in 
murder, Let us respect one 
another’s point of view, and 
say no more about it.” 

“T don’t know what you 
mean by ‘one another's point 
of view’,” I answered politely 
but coldly. “So far as I am 
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aware there is only one point 
ef view, and I have just 
stated it. If we both respect 
that, there will be no danger 
of our quarrelling.” 

He glanced at me for a 
moment in an odd way, and 
then said merely— 

“Well, are you going to 
have another cigar, or would 
you like to go to bed?” 

“With your permission I 
shall go to bed,” I said. 

He conducted me through 
the hall and down the passage 
that led to the baek premises, 
At the end rose a steep and 
narrow stair. We ascended 
this, and at the top found a 
narrow landing with a door at 
either end of it, 

“This is your private fiat,” 
he explained in a low voice, 
“ The old house, you will see, has 
been built in two separate in- 
stalments, which have separate 
stairs and no communication 
with one another on the upper 
landing. These two rooms are 
supposed to be locked up and 
not in use at present, but I 
have secured their keys.” 

He unlocked one of the 
doors, and we entered the 
room, It was square, and of 
quite a fair size. On two sides 
the walls sloped attic-wise, in 
a third was a fireplace and a 
window, and in the fourth two 
doors—the second opening into 
a large cupboard. This room 
had simple bedroom furniture, 
and also a small table and a 
basket chair. When we entered, 
it was lit only by a good fire, 
and pervaded by a pleasant 
aroma of peat smoke, Tiel 
lighted a paraffin lamp and 
remarked— 
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“ You ought to be quite com- 
fortable here.” 

Personally, I confess that 
my breath was fairly taken 
away. I had anticipated sleep- 
ing under the roof in some 
dark and chilly garret, or 
perhaps in the straw of an 
outhouse. 

“ Comfortable!” I exclaimed. 
‘‘ Mein Gott, who would not be 
on secret service! But are 
you sure all this is safe? 
This fire for instance — the 
smoke surely will be seen.” 

“IT have promised to keep 
the bedrooms aired while I am 
staying here,” smiled Tiel. 

He then explained in detail 
the arrangements of our re- 
markable household. He him- 
self slept in the front part of 
the house, up the other stair- 
case. The room opposite mine 
was empty, and so was the 
room underneath; but below 
the other was the kitchen, 
and I was warned to be very 
quiet in my movements, The 
single servant arrived early in 
the morning, and left about 
nine o’clock at night: she 
lived, it seemed, at a neigh- 
bouring farm ; and Tiel assured 
me there was nothing to be 
feared from her provided I was 
reasonably careful. 

I had brought with me a 
razor, a tooth-brush, and 4 
brush and comb, and Tiel had 
very thoughtfully brought a 
spare sleeping suit and a pair 
of slippers. I was not at all 
sure that I was disposed to like 
the man, but I had to admit 
that his thoroughness and his 
consideration for my comfort 
were highly praiseworthy. In 
fact, I told him so frankly, and 
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we parted for the night on my fire and smoked a last 


friendly terms. 


cigarette, and then very grate- 


Tiel quietly descended the fully turned into my comfort- 
stairs, while I sat down before able bed. 


III, THE PLAN, 


I slept like a log, and only 
awakened when Tiel came into 
my room next morning, bring- 
ing my breakfast on a tray. 
He had sent the servant over 
to the farm for milk, he ex- 
plained, and while I ate he sat 
down beside my bed. 

“Can you talk business 
now?” I asked. 

“This afternoon,” said he. 

I made a grimace. 

“T naturally don’t want to 
waste my time,” I observed. 

“You won't,” he assured 
me. 

“But why this afternoon 
rather than this morning? 
You can send the servant out 
for a message whenever you 
choose.” 

‘IT hope to have a pleasant 
little surprise for you in the 
afternoon.” 

I was aware of the fondness 
of these secret-service agents 
for a bit of mystery, and I 
knew I had to humour him. 
But really it seems a childish 
kind of vanity. 

“There is one thing you can 
do for me,” I said. “If I am 
to kick up my heels in this 
room all day—and probably 
for several days—I must have 
@ pen and ink and some fools- 
cap.” 

After his fashion he asked 
no questions but merely nodded, 
and presently brought them. 
The truth was, I had con- 





ceived the idea of writing some 
account of my adventure, and 
in fact I am writing these lines 
now in that very bedroom I 
have described. I am telling 
a story of which I don’t know 
the last chapter myself. <A 
curious position for an author! 
If I am caught—well, it will 
make no difference. I have 
given nothing away that won’t 
inevitably be discovered if I 
am arrested. And, mein Gott, 
what a relief it has been! I 
should have died of boredom 
otherwise. 

If only my window looked 
out to sea! But, unluckily, I 
am at the back of the house 
and look, as it were sideways, 
on to a sloping hillside of green 
farms below and brown heather 
at the top. By opening the 
window and putting my head 
right out, I suppose I should 
catch a glimpse of the sea, but 
then my neighbours would 
catch a glimpse of me. I ex- 
postulated with Tiel as soon as 
I realised how the room faced, 
but he points out that the ser- 
vant may go into any room in 
the front part of the house, 
whereas this part is supposed 
to be closed. I can see that he 
is right, but it is nevertheless 
very tantalising. 

On that Saturday afternoon 
Tiel eame back to my room 
some hours later, and under 
his quiet manner I could see 
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that he bore tidings of import- 
ance. No one could come 
quicker to the point when he 
chose, and this time he came 
to it at once,” 

“You remember the affair of 
the Haileybury?” he demanded. 

“The British cruiser which 
was mined early in the war?” 

He nodded. 

“Perfectly,” I said. 

“You never at any time 
came across her captain? His 
name was Ashington.” 

“No,” I said, “I have met 
very few British officers,” 

“T don’t know whether you 
heard that she was supposed 
to be two miles out of her 
proper course, contrary to or- 
ders, did you?” 

“Was she?” 

“Ashington says ‘no.’ But 
he was court-martialled, and 
now he’s in command of a small 
boat—the Vellowhammer. Be- 
fore the loss of his ship he was 
considered one of the most 
promising officers in the British 
service ; now e 

Tiel made an expressive ges- 
ture and his eyes smiled at 
me oddly. I began to under- 
stand. 

“Now he is an acquaintance 
of yours?” 

Tiel nodded. 

“But has he knowledge? 
Has he special information ?” 

“His younger brother is on 
the flagship, and he has several 
very influential friends. I see 





that my friends obtain know- 
ledge.” 

I looked at him hard. 

“You are quite sure this is 
all right? Such men are the 
last to be trusted—even by 
those who pay them.” 
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“Do you know many ‘such 
men’?” he inquired. 

“None, I am thankful to 
say.” 

“They are queer fish,” said 
Tiel in a reminiscent way, 
“but they generally do the 
thing pretty thoroughly, especi- 
ally when one has a firm enough 
hold of them. Ashington is 
absolutely reliable.” 

“Where is he to be seen?” 

“He went out for a walk 
this afternoon,” said Tiel drily, 
“and happened to call at the 
manse to see if he could get a 
cup of tea—a very natural 
thing to do. Come—the coast 
is clear.” 

He led the way downstairs 
and I followed him, not a little 
excited, I confess.) How my 
mission was going to develop, 
I had no clear idea when I set 
forth upon it, but though I 
had imagined several possible 
developments, I was not quite 
prepared for this. To have an 
officer of the Grand Fleet 
actually assisting at our coun- 
cils was decidedly unexpected. 
I began to realise more and 
more that Adolph Tiel was a 
remarkable person. 

In the front parlour an officer 
rose as we entered, and the 
British and German uniforms 
bowed to each other under 
circumstances which were pos- 
sibly unique, Because, though 
Ashingtons do exist and these 
things sometimes happen, they 
generally happen in mufti. I 
looked at our visitor very hard. 
On his part, he looked at me 
sharply for a moment, and then 
averted his eyes. I should 
certainly have done the same 
in his place. 
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He was a big burly man, 
dark, and getting bald. His 
voice was deep and rich; his 
skin shone with physical fit- 
ness; altogether he was a 
fine gross animal, and had his 
spirit been as frank and jovial 
as his appearance suggested, I 
could have pictured him the 
jolliest of company in the 
ward-room and the life and 
soul of a desperate enterprise. 
But he maintained a frowning 
aspect, and was clearly a man 
whose sullen temper and sense 
of injury had led him into my 
friend’s subtle net. However, 
here he was, and it was mani- 
festly my business not to criti- 
cise but to make the most of 
him. 

“Well, gentlemen,” began 
Tiel, “I don’t think we need 
beat about the bush. Captain 
Ashington has an idea, and it 
is for Lieutenant von Belke to 
approve of it or not. I know 
enough myself about naval 
affairs to see that there are 
great possibilities in the sug- 
gestion, but I don’t know 
enough to advise on it.” 

“What is the suggestion?” 
I asked in a very dry and non- 
committal voice, 

Captain Ashington, I noticed, 
cleared his throat before he 
began. 

“The fleet is going out one 
evening next week,” he said; 
“probably on Thursday.” 

“How do you know?” I 
demanded. 

He looked confidentially at 
Tiel. 

“Mr Tiel knows the source 
of my information,” he said. 

“TI should like to know it 
too,” said I. 
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“T can vouch for Captain 
Ashington’s information,” said 
Tiel briefly. 

There is something extra- 
ordinarily decisive and satis- 
fying about Tiel when he 
speaks like that. I knew it 
must be allright ; still, I felt it 
my duty to make sure, 

“‘ Have you any objections to 
telling me?” I asked. 

Tiel stepped to my side and 
whispered— 

“T told you about his 
brother.” 

I understood, and did not 
press my question. Whether 
to respect the man for this 
remnant of delicacy, or to 
despise him for not being a 
more thorough, honest black- 
guard, I was not quite sure. 

“Well,” I said, “ suppose we 
know when they are going out, 
they will take the usual pre- 
cautions, I presume?” 

Ashington leaned forward 
confidentially over the table. 

“They are going out on a 
new course,” he said in a low 
voice, 

I pricked up my ears, but 
all I said was— 

“Why is that?” 

“On account of the currents. 
The old passage hasn’t been 
quite satisfactory. They are 
going to experiment with a 
new passage,” 

This certainly sounded all 
right, for I knew how diaboli- 
cal the tideways can be round 
these islands. 

“Do you know the new course 
at all accurately ?” I inquired. 

Captain Ashington smiled for 
the first time, and somehow or 
other the sight of a smile on 
his face gave me a strongly 
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increased ‘distaste for the 
man. 

‘“‘T know it exactly,” he said. 

He took out of his pocket a 
folded chart and laid it on the 
table. The three of us bent 
over it, and at a glance I could 
see that this was business in- 
deed. All the alterations in 
the mine-fields were shown and 
the course precisely laid down. 

“Well,” said Tiel, “I think 
this suggests something, Belke.” 

By this time I was inwardly 
burning with excitement. 

“‘T hope to have the pleasure 
of being present just about that 
spot,” I said, pointing to the 
chart. 

“Or there,” suggested Ash- 
ington. 

“Hither would do very nicely, 
so far as I can judge,” said Tiel. 
“How many submarines can 
you concentrate, and how long 
will it take you to concentrate 
them ?” 

I considered the question. 

““T am afraid there is no use 
in concentrating more than two 
or three in such narrow waters,” 
I said. ‘Squadronal handling 
of submarines of course is im- 
possible except on the surface, 
And we clearly can’t keep on 
the surface!” 

Captain Ashington looked at 
me in a way I did not at all 
like. 

“We run a few risks in 
the British navy,” he said. 
“D——n it, you'll have a sit- 
ting target ! I’d crowd in every 
blank submarine the water 
would float if I were running 
this stunt!” 

“You don’t happen to be 
running it,” I said coldly. 

Tiel touched me lightly on 





the shoulder and gave me a 
swift smile, pleasant but ad- 
monitory. 

“The happy mean seems to 
be suggested,” he said sooth- 
ingly. “There’s a great deal 
to be said for both points of 
view. On the one hand you 
risk submarines: on the other 
hand you make the battle-fleet 
run risks, One has simply to 
balance those. What about half 
a dozen submarines ?” 

I shook my head. 

“Toe many,” I said. “ Be- 
sides, we couldn’t concentrate 
them in the time.” 

“How many could you?” 

“Four,” I said; “if I can get 
back to my boat on Monday, 
well have them there on 
Thursday.” 

Tiel produced a bottle of 
whisky and syphons and we 
sat over the chart discussing 
details for some time longer. 
It was finally handed over to 
me, and Captain Ashington rose 
to go. 

“ By the way,” I said, “there 
is one very important prelimin- 
ary to be arranged. How am 
I to get back to my boat?” 

“That will be all right,” said 
Tiel confidently ; ‘I have just 
heard from Captain Ashington 
that they have arrested the 
wrong man on suspicion of 
being the gentleman who toured 
the country yesterday. The 
only thing is that they can’t 
find his cycle. Now I think if 
we could arrange to have your 
motor-cycle quietly left near 
his house and discovered by the 
authorities, they are not likely 
to watch the roads any longer.” 

“T’'ll fix that up,” said Cap- 
tain Ashington promptly. 
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“How will you manage it?” 
I asked. 

“Trust him,” said Tiel. 

“But then how shall I get 
back?” 

“T shall drive you over,’ 
smiled Tiel. ‘There will pro- 
bably be a dying woman who 
desires the consolations of reli- 
gion in that neighbourhood on 
Monday night.” 

I smiled too, but merely at 
the cunning of the man, not at 
the thought of parting with 
my motor-cycle. However, I 
saw perfectly well that it 
would be folly to ride it over, 
and if I left it behind at the 
manse—well, I was searcely 
likely to call for it again! 

“Now, Belke,” said Tiel, 
“we had better get you safely 
back to your turret chamber. 
You have been away quite as 
long as is safe.” 

I bowed to Captain Ashing- 
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ton—I could not bring myself 
to touch his hand, and we left 
his great gross figure sipping 
whisky-and-soda, 

“What do you think of 
him?” asked Tiel. 

‘‘He seems extremely com- 
petent,” I answered candidly. 
“But what an unspeakable 
scoundrel !” 

“We mustn’t quarrel with 
our instruments,” said he phil- 
osophically. “He is doing 
Germany a good turn. Surely 
that is enough.” 

“T should like to think that 
Germany did not need to stoop 
to use such characters! ” 

“Yes,” he agreed, though 
in a colourless voice, “one 
would indeed like to think 
80.” 

I could see that Adolph Tiel 
had not many scruples left 
after his cosmopolitan experi- 
ences. 


IV. WHAT HAPPENED ON SUNDAY. 


That evening when we had 
the house to ourselves, I 
joined Tiel in the parlour, 
and we had a long talk 
on naval matters, British 
and German. He knew less 
of British naval affairs than 
I did, but quite enough 
about German to make him 
a keen listener and a very 
suggestive talker. In fact I 
found him excellent company. 
I even suspected him at last 
of being a man of good birth, 
and quite fitting company for 
@ German officer. But of 
course he may have acquired 
his air of breeding from mix- 
ing with men like myself. As 


for his name, that of course 
gave no guide, for I scarcely 
supposed that he had been Tiel 
throughout his adventurous 
career. I threw out one or 
two “feelers” on the subject, 
but no oyster could be more 
secretive than Adolph Tiel 
when he chose. 

That night I heard the wind 
wandering noisily round the 
old house, and I wakened in 
the morning to find the rain 
beating on the window. Tiel 
came in rather late with my 
breakfast, and I said to him 
at once— 

“T have just remembered 
that this is Sunday. I wish 
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I could come and hear your 
sermon, Tiel!” 

“TI wish you could, too,” said 
he. “It will be a memorable 
event in the parish.” 

“ But are you actually going 
to do it?” 

“ How can I avoid it?” 

“You are so ingenious I 
should have thought you would 
have hit upon a plan.” 

He looked at me in his curious 
way. 

“Why should I have tried 
to get out of it?” 

I shrugged my shoulders. 

“Personally, I shouldn’t feel 
anxious to make a mock of re- 
ligion if I could avoid it.” 

“We are such a religious 
people,” said he, “that surely 
we can count on God forgiving 
us more readily than other 
nations.” 

He spoke in his driest voice, 
and for a moment I looked at 
him suspiciously. But he was 
perfectly grave. 

“Still,” I replied, “I am 


_glad the Navy doesn’t have to 


preach bogus sermons!” 

“ Ah,” said he, “the German 
navy has to keep on its pedestal. 
But the secret service must 
sometimes creep about in the 
dust.” 

His eyes suddenly twinkled 
as he added— 

“But never fear, I shall give 
them a beautiful sermon! The 
text will be the passage about 
Joshua and the spies, and the 
first hymn will be, ‘Onward, 
Christian Sailors,’” 

He threw me a humorous 
glance and went out. I smiled 
back, but I confess I was not 
very much amused. Neither 
the irreverence nor the jest 


about the sailors (since it re- 
ferred apparently to me) struck 
me as in the best of taste. 

That morning was one of 
the dreariest Ieverspent. The 
wind rose to half a gale, and 
the fine rain beat in torrents 
on the panes, I wrote dili- 
gently for some time, but after 
a while I grew tired of that 
and paced the floor in my 
stockinged feet (for the sake of 
quietness) like a caged animal. 
My one consolation was that 
to-morrow would see the end 
of my visit. Already I longed 
for the cramped quarters and 
perpetual risks of the sub- 
marine, and detested these 
islands even more bitterly than 
I hated any other part of 
Britain. 

In the early afternoon I had 
@ pleasant surprise, Tiel came 
in and told me that his servant 
had gone out for the rest of 
the day, and that I could safe- 
ly come down to the parlour. 
There I had a late luncheon in 
comparative comfort,and more- 
over I could look out of the win- 
dows on tothesea. And what a 
dreary prospect Isaw! Under 
a heavy sky and with grey 
showers rolling over it, that 
open treeless country looked 
desolation itself. As for the 
waters, white-caps chased each 
other over the wind-whipped 
expanse of grey, fading into a 
wet blur of moving rain a few 
miles out. Through this loomed 
the nearer lines of giant ships, 
while the farther were blotted 
clean out. I thought of the 
long winters when one day of 
this weather followed another 
for week after week, month 
after month; when the northern 
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days were brief and the nights 
interminable, and this armada 
lay in these remote isles endur- 
ing and waiting. The German 
navy has had its gloomy and 
impatient seasons, but not such 
a prolonged purgatory as that. 
We have a different arrange- 
ment, Probably everybody 
knows what it is—still, one 
must not say. 

After lunch, when we had 
lit our cigars, Tiel said— 

“By the way, you will be 
pleased to hear that my efforts 
this morning were so successful 
that the people want me to 
give them another dose next 
Sunday.” 

I stared at him. 

“ Really ?” I exclaimed. 

He nodded. 

“But I thought there would 
be another preacher next Sun- 
day.” 

“Oh, by no means, There 
was no one for next Sunday, 
and they were only too glad 
to have the pulpit filled.” 

“But will you risk it?” 

He smiled confidently. 

“Tf there is any danger, I 
shall get warning in plenty of 
time.” 

“To ensure your escape?” 

“To vanish somehow.” 

“But why should you 
wait?” 

He looked at me seriously 
and said deliberately— 

“T have other schemes in 
my head — something even 
bigger. It is too early to 
talk yet, but it is worth 
running a little risk for.” 

I looked at this astonishing 
man with unconcealed admira- 
tion. Regulations, authorities, 
precautions, dangers, he seemed 
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to treat as almost negligible. 
And I had seen how he could 
contrive and what he could 
effect. 

“T am afraid I shall have 
to ask you to stay with me 
for a few days longer,” he 
added. 

I don’t think I ever got a 
more unpleasant shock. 

“You mean you wish me 
mot to rejoin my ship to- 
morrow night?” 

“T know it is asking a 
great deal of you; but, my 
dear Belke, duty is duty.” 

“My duty is with my 
ship,” I said quickly. ‘“ Be- 
sides, it is the post of danger 
—and of honour. Think of 
Thursday night!” 

“Do you honestly think you 
are essential to the success of a 
torpedo attack?” 

“Every officer will be re- 
quired,” 

“My dear Belke, you didn’t 
answer my question. Are you 
essential ?” 

“My dear Tiel,” I replied 
firmly, for I was quite re- 
solved I should not remain 
cooped up in this infernal 
house, exposed to hourly risk 
of being shot as a spy, while 
my ship was going into action, 
“T am sorry to seem dis- 
obliging; but I am a naval 
officer, and my first duty is 
quite clear to me.” 

“Pardon me for reminding 
you that you are at present 
under my orders,” said he. 

“While this affair is being 
arranged only.” 

“But I say that I have 
net yet finished my arrange- 
ments.” 

I saw that I was in some- 
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thing of a dilemma, for in- 
deed it was difficult to say 
exactly how my injunctions 
met the case. 

“Well,” I said, “I shall tell 
you what I shall do. I shall 
put it to my superior officer, 
Commander Wiedermann, and 
ask him whether he desires 
me to absent myself any 
longer.” 

This was a happy inspira- 
tion, for I felt certain what 
Wiedermann would say. 

“Then I shall not know till 
to-morrow night whether to 
count on you—and then I 
shall very probably lose you?” 

I shrugged my shoulders, 
but said nothing. Suddenly 
his face cleared. 

“My dear fellow,” he said, 
“TI won’t press you. Rejoin 
your ship if you think it your 
duty.” 

By mutual consent we 
changed the subject, and dis- 
cussed the question of sub- 
marines versus surface ships, a 
subject in which Tiel showed 
both interest and acumen, 
though I had naturally more 
knowledge, and could contribute 
much from my own personal 
experience. I must add that 
it is a pleasure to. discuss 
iuch matters with him, for he 
has a frank and genuine re- 
spect for those who really 
understand what they are 
talking about, 

Towards evening I went back 
to my room, and fell to writing 
this narrative again, but about 
ten o’elock I had another visit 
from Tiel; and again he dis- 
concerted me, though not so 
seriously this time. 

“T had a message from Ash- 


ington, asking to see me,” he 
explained, “and I have just 
returned from a meeting with 
him. He tells me that the 
date of the fleet’s sailing will 
probably be altered to Friday, 
but he will let me know 
definitely to-morrow or Tues- 
day.” 

“Or Tuesday !” I exclaimed. 
“Then I may have to stay here 
for another night!” 

“I’m sorry,” said he, “but 
I’m afraid it can’t be helped.” 

“But can we ever be sure 
that the fleet will keep to a 
programme? I have just been 
thinking it over, and the ques- 
tion struck me—why are they 
making this arrangement so far 
ahead ? ” 

“That struck me too,” said 
Tiel, “ and also Ashington. But 
he has found out now. There 
is some big scheme on. Some 
think it is Heligoland, and 
some think the Baltic, Any- 
how, there is a_ definite 
programme, and they will cer- 
tainly keep to it. The only 
uncertain thing is the actual 
day of sailing.” 

“Tt is a plan which will be 
nicely upset if we get our tor- 
pedoes into three or four of 
their super-dreadnoughts!” I 
exclaimed. 

He nodded grimly. 

“ And for that, we want to 
have the timing exact,” he said. 
“Be patient, my friend; we 
shall know by Tuesday morn- 
ing at the latest.” 

I tried to be as philosophical 
as I could, but it was a dreary 
evening, with the rain still 
beating on my window and 
another day’s confinement to 
look forward to, 
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Vv. A MYSTERIOUS ADVENTURE. 


Monday morning broke wet 
and windy, but with every 
sign of clearing up. Tiel 
looked in for a very few 
minutes, but he was in his most 
uncommunicative mood, and 
merely told me that he would 
have to be out for the first part 
of the day, but would be back 
in the afternoon. I could not 
help suspecting that he was 
still a little sore over my re- 
fusal to remain with him, and 
was paying me out by this 
display of secrecy. Such petty 
affronts to officers from those 
unfortunate enough to be out- 
side that class are not un- 
known. I was of course above 
taking offence, but I admit 
that it made me feel less 
anxious to consult his wishes 
at every turn. 

In this humour I wrote for a 
time, and at last got up and 
stared impatiently out of the 
window. It had become quite 
a fine day, and the prospect of 
gazing for the greater part of 
it at a few acres of inland land- 
scape, with that fascinating 
spectacle to beseen fromthe front 
windows, irritated me more and 
more. And then, to add to my 
annoyance, I heard “Boom! 
Boom! Boom!” crashing from 
the seaward side, and shaking 
the very foundations of the 
house. I began to feel emphati- 
cally that it was my duty to 
watch the British fleet at 
gunnery practice. 

Just then two women ap- 
peared, walking slowly away 
from the house. One had an 
apron and no hat, and though 


I had only once caught a fleet- 
ing glimpse of the back view of 
our servant, I made quite cer- 
tain it was she. I watched 
them till they reached a farm 
about quarter of a mile away, 
and turned into the house, and 
then I said to myself— 

“There can be no danger 
now!” 

And thereupon I unlocked 
my door, walked boldly down- 
stairs, and went into the front 
parlour. 

I saw a vastly different scene 
from yesterday. A fresh breeze 
rippled the blue waters, patches 
of sunshine and cloud-shadow 
chased each other over sea and 
land, and distinct and impos- 
ing in its hateful majesty lay 
the British fleet. A light 
cruiser of an interesting new 
type was firing her 6-inch guns 
at a distant target, and for 
about five minutes I thoroughly 
enjoyed myself. And then I 
heard a sound. 

I turned instantly, to see 
the door opening; and very 
hurriedly I stepped back behind 
the nearest window curtain. 
And then in came our servant 
—not the ladyI had seen de- 
parting from the house, I need 
scarcely say! I was fully half 
exposed and I dared not make 
a@ movement to draw the cur- 
tain round me; in fact, even if 
I had, my feet would have re- 
mained perfectly visible. All 
I could do was to stand as 
still as a statue and pray that 
Heaven would blind her. 

She walked in briskly, a 
middle-aged capable - looking 
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woman, holding a broom, and 
glanced all round the room in 
a purposeful way. Among the 
things she looked at was me, 
but to my utter astonishment 
she paid no more attention 
than if I had been a piece of 
furniture. For a moment I 
thought she was blind ; but her 
sharp glances clearly came from 
no sightless eyes. Then I 
wondered whether she could 
have such a horrible squint 
that when she seemed to look 
at me she was really looking in 
another direction. But I could 
see nosign of a cast in those 
eyes either. And then she 
picked up an armful of small 
articles and walked quickly out, 
leaving the door wide open. 

What had saved me I had 
no idea, but I was resolved not 
to trust to that curtain any 
longer. In the middle of the 
room was a square table of 
moderate size with a cloth 
over it. Without stopping to 
think twice, I dived under the 
cloth and crouched upon the 
floor, 

The next instant in she came 
again, and I found that my 
table-cloth was so scanty that 
I could follow her movements 
perfectly. She took some more 
things out, and then more again, 
and finally she proceeded to 
set the furniture piece by piece 
back against the wall, till the 
table was left lonely and 
horribly conspicuous in the 
middle of the floor. And then 
she began to sweep out that 
room. 

There was small scope for an 
exhibition of resource, but I 
was as resourceful as I was 
able, I very gently pulled the 


scanty table-cloth first in one 
direction and then in the other, 
according to the side of the 
room she was sweeping, and as 
noiselessly as possible I crept a 
foot or two farther away from 
her each time. And all the while 
the dust rose in clouds, and the 
hateful broom came so near me 
that it sometimes brushed my 
boots. And yet the extra- 
ordinary woman never showed 
by a single sign that she 
had any suspicion of my 
presence ! 

At last when the whole floor 
had been swept — except of 
course under the table—she 
paused, and from the glimpse 
I could get of her attitude she 
seemed to be ruminating. And 
then she stooped, lifted the 
edge of the cloth, and said in 
an absolutely matter of fact 
voice— 

“Will you not better get 
out till I’m through with my 
sweeping?” 

Too utterly bewildered to 
speak, I crept out and rose to 
my feet. 

“You can get under the 
table again when I’m finished,” 
she observed as she pulled off 
the cloth. 

To such an observation there 
seemed no adequate reply, or 
at least I could think of none. 
I turned in silence and hurried 
back to my bedroom, And 
there I sat for a space too 
dumbfounded for coherent 
thought. 

Gradually I began to recover 
my wits and ponder over this 
mysterious affair, and a theory 
commenced to take shape. 
Clearly she was insane, or at 
least half-witted, and was 
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quite incapable of drawing 
reasonable conclusions. And 
the more I thought it over, the 
more did several circumstances 
seem to confirm this view. 
My fire, for instance, with its 
smoke coming out of the 
chimney, and the supply of 
peat and firewood which Tiel 
or I were constantly bringing 
up. Had she noticed nothing 
of that? Also Tiel’s frequent 
ascents of this back staircase 
to a part of the house supposed 
to be closed. She must be 
half-witted. 

And then I began to recall 
her brisk eye and capable air, 
and the idiot theory resolved 
into space. Only one alter- 
native seemed left. She must 
be spying upon us, and aware 
of my presence all the time! 
But if so, what could I do? 
I felt even more helpless 
than I did that first night 
when my motor-cycle broke 
down. I could only sit and 
wait, revolver in hand. 

When I heard Tiel’s step at 
last on the stairs, I confess 
that my nerves were not at 
their best. 


“We are betrayed!” I ex- 


claimed. 

He stared at me very hard. 

“What do you mean?” he 
asked quietly, and I am bound 
to say this of Tiel, that there is 
something very reassuring in 
his calm voice, 

I told him hurriedly. He 
looked at me for a moment, 
began to smile, and then checked 
himself, 

“T owe you an apology, 
Belke,” he eit “5 engi 40 
have explained that that woman 
is in my pay.” 


Lieutenant von Belke’s Narrative resumed. 
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“In your pay!” I cried. 
‘‘ And she has been so all the 
time?” 

He nodded. 

“ And yet you never told me, 
but let me hide up in this room 
like a rat in a hole?” 

“The truth is,” he replied, 
“that till I had got to know 
you pretty well, I was afraid 
you might be rash—or at least 
careless, if you knew that 
woman was one of us.” 

“So you treated me like an 
infant, Mr Tiel?” 

‘‘ The life I have lived,” said 
Tiel quietly, “has not been 
conducive to creating a feeling 
of confidence in my fellow- 
men’s discretion—until I know 
them. I know you now, and I 
feel sorry I took this precau- 
tion. Please accept my apolo- 
gies,” 

“T accept your apology,” I 
said stiffly ; “but in future, Mr 
Tiel, things will be pleasanter 
if you trust me.” 

He bowed slightly and said 
simply — 

“T shall.” 

And then in a different voice 
he said— 

‘‘ We have a visitor coming 
this afternoon to stay with us.” 

‘‘ To stay here!” I exclaimed. 

“ Another of us,” he ex- 
plained. 

* Another—in these islands ? 
Who is he?” 

As I spoke we heard a bell 
ring. 

“ Ah, here she is,” said Tiel, 
going to the door. ‘Come 
down and be introduced when- 
ever you like,” 

For a moment I stood stock 
still, lost in doubt and wonder. 

“She!” I repeated to myself. 


(To be continued.) 
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IT stands in the grande place, 
on the same side as the Mairie, 
but modestly withdrawn in a 
recess with its neighbours the 
boulangerie and the boucherie. 
To term the boulangerie a 
neighbour is inadequate, for in 
the past the club and the 
boulangerie made one residence 
which lacked neither dignity 
nor elegance, while in the 
present they toil as twin 
brothers for the wellbeing of 
the British soldier in the 
adjacent camp. With the 
boucherie the club would seem 
to have no relation save that 
of proximity; both face the 
grande place and see the same 
sights from their windows, 
The grande place has been 
painted often enough, and has 
its charm of colour and line, 
but to realise them the visitor 
to the club as he approaches 
must raise his eyes from the 
ground, and this is an adven- 
ture of some peril, and not to 
be embarked upon at the close 
of a market day. It needs 
caution to make the club from 
the other side of the place, to 
skip the worst pools and dodge 
the largest mud heaps, —I 
speak of the grande place in 
war-time and in winter—to 
avoid dead flowers, decayed 
vegetables, fish scales and 
offal, fragments of cast - off 
clothing —the tyranny of the 
corset is with us even here—a 
sheep’s head, and perhaps a 
sheep’s inside; but no, I wrong 
the grande place, that partic- 
ular obstruction was encoun- 


tered in a side street. Why 
dwell on the surface of the 
grande place when the club is 
one’s objective? All day long 
the little door opens and shuts 
to khaki. It leads straight off 
the place into the front room, 
What an attractive room it is; 
flooded with sunshine when 
there is any, bright with an 
open-fronted stove when the 
world outside is cold and 
grey! Facing one on the 
wall is an ‘ Underground” 
poster in black and white, 
showing Waterloo Bridge, the 
Embankment, and St Paul’s, 
beautiful anywhere, but especi- 
ally significant in its present 
surreundings. . The sanded floor 
is set out with little tables, 
each bearing what few London 
tea-tables now bear, a milk-jug 
and sugar-basin. 

Through this front room is 
the way up to the billiard- 
rooms and the writing-room, 
the way through to the news- 
paper-room, and to the new 
wooden annexe which has 
arisen in the back yard. This 
provides for the crowd on Sun- 
day afternoons when we have 
concerts, and teas are served 
to the accompaniment of “ Per- 
fect Day,” “Land of Hope 
and Glory,” &c, But it is the 
front room and the kitchen 
just behind it which are the 
centre of the club life. It is 
here that you will find the 
two Scotch sisters, who make 
the club a home to many & 
Tommy and many a Jock. To 
this front room there drifted 
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one drizzling morning Nathan 
the Jew. 

By some mischance he had 
failed to get his pass which 
would have taken him to the 
neighbouring base, where his 
co-religionists were keeping the 
Passover, and he was a sorry 
sight after a prolonged fast. 
His black hair limp, his un- 
shaven face drawn and patchy 
in colouring, his red - rimmed 
eyes bloodshot and watering, 
his tunic dirty and untidy,— 
he looked a very unattractive 
soldier. 

“Can I have some eggs?” 

A question common enough, 
to which was made the usual 
answer. 

“We have no eggs, but 
we will cook them for you 
if you bring them in. You 
can buy them at the shop 
over there. We can give you 
some coffee and bread-and- 
butter.” 

Maybe it was the smell of 
the coffee which led Nathan 
to explain that he was a Jew 
keeping the Passover, and 
could not eat our Gentile 
bread -and-butter, but that 
he would like some coffee if 
we could supply a new cup. 
He left us to marvel over 
this while he sought for 
eggs. The two Scotch sisters 
consulted together in the 
kitchen, 

“What does he mean by a 
new cup?” 

“Such nonsense! How would 
we have a new coup?” 

As it was morning and a 
slack time, Marie and Maria, 
the two Belgian sisters who 
helped in the kitchen, were 
free to discuss the situation. 
VOL. CCII.—NO. MCCXXIV. 
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“He want a large cup? 
No?” 

A request for a large cup 
they understood. To obtain 
one was a@ special favour or 
a stroke of luck, Wear and 
tear had reduced the large 
cups to three, and these three 
spent their lives in active 
service and in the dish - tub. 
Only certain persons were 
sure of them: the two carters 
who brought a load through 
the town every morning, 
and called in on their way 
back to camp; the military 
police, off duty from chilly 
street corners where they con- 
trolled traffic which had never 
been controlled before, sham- 
bling country carts waved 
forward or warned to halt 
for motor-lorries and ambulance 
waggons. The rest of the 
world had large cups when 
they could get them, and 
made up with small ones when 
they could not. 

“A new cup? Not a large 
cup? What for, a new 
cup?” 

“Give him a cup out of the 
press in the front room. He 
will not know whether it is 
new or not,” ordered the 
practical sister whose desire 
was to befriend Nathan’s ma- 
terial needs, whatever nonsen- 
sical obstacles his spiritual 
ones might raise, 

On going to the press in 
question I found that Nathan 
had returned with his eggs. 
He was seated at the little 
table behind the door, and 
perhaps the last fragment of 
conversation from the kitehen 
had reached his ears. I 
opened the press _ took 

I 
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out one of the best pink cups 
to set before him. 

“Has that cup ever been 
used before?” came the ques- 
tion. What use to point out 
that it belonged to the new 
set, that it had not been in 
use that day, that it was fair 
within and without? One could 
not prevaricate in the face of 
such genuine zeal. Taking his 
eggs, I returned to the kitchen 
and reported my failure. 

“Then he must just go 
without his coffee,” rejoined 
the practical one, making as 
though she washed her hands 
of the matter. 

I returned to Nathan, learned 
mere of his condition, and made 
tentative suggestions. 

“Will a condensed milk tin 
do as a cup?” 

“No, it has been used.” 

‘“‘ No one has ever drunk out 
of it. It is a new drinking 
vessel.” 

But, faint as he was, Nathan 
would have none of my soph- 
istry. Beaten, I again returned 
to the kitchen to find that so 
far from abandoning the prob- 
lem the two sisters were still 
trying to find a solution, while 
giving the wondering Marie 
and Maria an Old Testament 
history lesson on the slaying 
of the first-born. To me this 
was reminiscent of “ Line upon 
Line,” and brought up to my 
memory, irrelevantly enough, 
the picture of Moses in the 
wilderness setting up the ser- 
pent of brass. Nathan in the 


front reom faint, but resolved, 
five women in the kitchen up 
against the old dispensation ! 
Was it going to balk the im- 
pulses of Christian charity? 
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No, for the other sister sud- 
denly remembered a jug bought 
in the market, from which not 
even the original dust had yet 
been removed, This surely was 
a new drinking vessel ! 

I revisited Nathan and ex- 
pounded its properties, Tomy 
relief, it is found to satisfy the 
Law. 

When this wascommunieated 
to the kitchen, hot milk and 
coffee were speedily forthcom- 
ing, together with the four 
boiled eggs served on a piece of 
newspaper. Strange to reflect 
on @ newspaper as less defiled 
than a freshly washed plate! 
In passing his table on other 
service I saw Nathan at his 
meal, getting in medias res; it 
was wise to look away. I am 
not very fond of eggs, but they 
are useful food and it would be 
inconvenient to be “turned” 
against them. When the meal 
was concluded and the table 
stood a disgusting mess of egg- 
shells and newspaper, the or- 
iginator of the jug scheme 
went to collect the twopence 
due for coffee. Nathan, re- 
freshed, engaged her in con- 
versation. He confided that 
he had still five days before 
him during which he could not 
touch camp food. Te keep his 
rule was everything to him. 
It might not seem to matter, 
but if he gave that up he 
should give up his belief in a 
God. Upon this confession of 
faith they laid plans for the 
morrow. The jug was to be 
preserved for his use, and his 
use only, and the meal fo be 
enlarged by the addition of 
two herrings, which, in the 
kindness of her heart, the host- 
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ess undertook to purchase for 
him. 

Next morning Nathan reap- 
peared, looking ill, but less un- 
kempt than before. Marie was 
set to grill the herrings on her 
stove without the aid of any 
utensils, It says much for her 
good-nature that she raised no 
protest against the greasy mess 
which this abuse of her stove 
brought about. Her attitude 
of good - tempered, half -con- 
temptuous pity for such ridicu- 
lous requirements was met by 
@ reminder that her own reli- 
gion contained practices which 
seem equally absurd to the 
Protestantism of Scotland. By 
this time the protective spirit 
was well aroused, and a Church 
of England chaplain who looked 
into the kitchen fared no better 
than Marie. He had tried in 
the front room to argue with 
Nathan, telling him that the 
Chief Rabbi had granted special 
privileges to Jews on service, 
Nathan knew nothing of this, 
but clung to his position of 
yesterday. If he gave up one 
point he gaveupall. “Cursed 
be he that confirmeth not all 
the words of this law to do 
them.” When, in the kitchen, 
the chaplain commented on 
the pitiful exclusiveness of the 
Jews, he was taken up with 
the rejoinder that his Church 
did not allow outsiders to come 
to communion, The kitchen 
was no place for him that 
morning, and he knew it. But 
do not imagine that he would 
remain away. What Y.M.C.A. 
worker was there in the district 
who did not seek some excuse 
for dropping into that tiny 
kitchen ? 
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So Nathan’s meals con- 
tinued, and Nathan improved 
upon his first appearance, 
though he never merited the 
epithet “smart.” Unleavened 
bread baffled us. Efforts were 
made to find a Jewish family 
among the townsfolk, to have a 
loaf sent from a neighbouring 
town, but both efforts failed. 
Finally, the friendly baker, 
hearing of the trouble from 
Marie and Maria, offered to 
bake a special loaf according 
to Nathan’s instructions, but 
even this could not meet the 
requirements of the Law. 
Nathan stuck to his ration of 
two herrings, four eggs, and a 
jug of coffee, until the days of 
his “feast” were ended. 

The problem of the boy who 
wanted to wash was easier of 
solution, He came in late one 
afternoon, straight off the 
train from “up the line,” on 
his way home “on lief.” It 
was just after the capture of 
, and he was radiant. 
Dirty, his clethes plastered 
with dried mud, he was, never- 
theless, the picture of glowing 
health and happiness; the 
very opposite of the poor, 
miserable Nathan. MHe, too, 
began- with the request for 
eggs, and received the same 
answer, 

“Can Ihave a wash? I am 
so dirty. I only had fifteen 
minutes in which to get off, 
and I haven’t had a chance to 
clean up since we began the 
business.” 

It seemed a small thing, and 
I repaired to the kitchen to 
refer the question to higher 
powers. But, lo! this seeming 
small thing was just what 
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those in authority had in their 
greater wisdom forbidden. No 
man was to be allowed to wash 
at the club. 

‘Tell him there is a rest- 
house up at the station. He 
could wash there.” 

The refusal, when I passed it 
on, made no difference to his 
smile. 

“Well, may I leave my stuff 
here?” 

I gladly took charge of 
pack, bundle, greatcoat, rifle, 
the tin helmet which was 
his, and the helmet, infinitely 
more precious, which was not. 
After about half an hour he 
returned with his eggs, saying 
he had not found the rest- 
house. 

“But you have washed your 
face?” 

“Well, I found a barber’s, 
and he shaved me,” 

A second glance, as I took 
the eggs, showed me the per- 
fect oval of cleanliness, 

“T do want to wash my 
hands. I have my own soap 
and towel in my pack.” 


One morning our door on to 
the grande place failed to open. 
Eleven o’clock struck at the 
Mairie, but there was no un- 
locking of the door—the key 
was lost. Some one had had 
it after closing time, no one 
quite knew whom, and this 
some one must still have it in 
his pocket. But meanwhile 
what was to be done. The 
ever friendly bakery had given 
us access through its com- 
municating door, but this 


This last was added plead- 
ingly. Who knew what lay 
behind that desire for clean 
hands? It was not for me to 
question, but I resolved to 
satisfy the longing if pos- 
sible, The room was nearly 
empty and the moment favour- 
able for irregularities. Duly 
licensed by the kitchen, I ob- 
tained a bucket in the back 
yard, with hot water from the 
furnace, and extracted the boy 
from the front room on some 
question as to the boiling of 
his eggs. It was a clean- 
headed and clean-handed boy 
that sat down to them and to 
a pile of bread - and - butter. 
Afterwards he remained con- 
tentedly in his corner, and 
smoked, At intervals, when 
we had time to talk to him, he 
told us of the home he was 
going to and fragments of the 
drama he had just left. At 
closing time he shouldered his 
belongings and departed for 
the station, to await the train 
which should take him farther 
on that homeward journey. 


II, 


could not become a public 
highroad. The windows of 
the front room were fairly 
low, so the outside shutters of 
one of them were pegged well 
back, and the two halves of the 
window opened to their widest 
extent. The soldiers hopping 
in and out of the club all the 
morning gave great delight to 
the small crowd of children 
which always hung round our 
premises in the hope of receiv- 
ing pennies or pieces of cake. 
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These children were a nuisance 
to us, and many were the ex- 
hortations to the men not to 
encourage them; nevertheless 
the memory of kiddies at 
home often drew forth the de- 
sired gift. On busy Sundays, 
when every entrance or exit 
was the occasion for clamour- 
ous begging, I longed for a 
London policeman to clear our 
front with one “Now then, 
come along.” On one Sunday 
—shall I record it ?—I so far 
jeopardised the “entente cor- 
diale” as to administer a cuff 
to the worst offender. It was 
an unexpected attack, and the 
surprise was great, There was 
quiet for the rest of that day. 
There was no telling what these 
queer ladies might do next. 

Though effective, the window 
mode of ingress and egress was 
inconvenient and chilling to the 
room. It wasa happy moment 
when an ingenious Tommy tried 
a key from his pocket and un- 
locked thedoor. With this key 
he forthwith presented us. He 
explained, or rather did not ex- 
plain, that it had something to 
do with army bicycles, but that 
it was never used, and anyhow 
he could have it back another 
day. So far as I know this 
key is still at the club, and 
something or other to do with 
army bicycles remains still 
locked or unlocked. 

If the door key was lost once, 
the key of the tobacco press 
was missing twenty times a 
day. ‘ Press,” mark you, even 
I, mere Southerner as I am, 
never termed it anything else. 
I secretly hoped that one day 
I might be bidden go “ben the 
house” for the key, but the day 


never came. The right place 
for the key was “ ben the house,” 
in the kitchen, on a nail, but it 
only occupied that place some- 
times. On a Saturday night 
the demand for it was greatest. 
Then the workmen as well as 
the soldiers came in for pur- 
chases, The presence of the 
British working man gave & 
wonderful home feeling to the 
place. He appeared so abso- 
lutely unchanged by his trans- 
ference to la belle France! On 
Sundays, when two or three of 
them dropped in for tea in their 
Sunday suits and bowler hats, 
they brought with them a bit 
of the much- abused English 
Sunday feeling, and I blessed 
them for it. 

But on a Saturday night 
they wanted a candle, black- 
ing, soap, Pruin’s Twist or a 
packet of Nosegay, matches, 
&c.; and all these things lived 
in the tobacco press—a splen- 
did wall cupboard by the fire- 
place, with a china cupboard 
to match it on the other side. 
Where is the key? It is not 
on its nail. Then begins a 
cross - examination of every 
one. 

“Have you seen the key of 
the tobacco press, Marie?” 
“Have you had the key, 
Maria?” “Just ask them in 
the kitchen if they have had 
the key.” Perhaps some one 
can produce it; perhaps it is 
only on a second round of 
questioning that a hunting in 
apron pockets brings forth the 
key ; perhaps—and this is not 
unlikely —it is buried under 
coins and notes in one’s own 
pocket. No matter, so long 
as it be found at last. The 
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search for it is only one of 
the minor hindrances, and is 
&® mere nothing compared with 
the time spent on the problem 
of change. 

To begin with, there is the 
rate of exchange. No sooner 
has one become perfect and 
ready with “one shilling is 
one franc forty,” and “half- 
&@-crown is three fifty,” than 
the rate of exchange alters, 
and it is necessary to think. 
Then there is the reduction on 
postal orders and the differ- 
ence between a Treasury note 
and a real sovereign — yes, a 
real sovereign. Did I not see 
two on one Sunday, and were 
they not a sight for sore eyes? 
But the rate of exchange is 
not all. There is the difficulty 
of change, in the ordinary 
sense of the word. There are 
days when there are no 
coppers. Silver and notes are 
produced by every customer. 
Oh, those notes! A collection 
of crumpled brown fragments, 
held together by a bit of 
sticky paper, will be deposited 
in one’s hand with an apolo- 
getic “It’s a franc, I am 
afraid it’s a bit dirty.” Care- 
ful smoothing out confirms the 
statement as to value, and the 
latter comment needs no con- 
firmation. “I hope we shall 
never have this sort of money 
at home,” is a frequent ejacu- 
lation, and one which can be 
heartily echoed. It takes a 
moment or two to recognise 
the value of these notes for 
two franes, one frano, or fifty 
centimes, They are issued by 
the towns; and there is no 
uniformity in the colour and 
design of notes of the same 


value issued by different towns, 
and hence no ready mark of 
recognition. Change for larger 
sums—fifty francs, a pound— 
may swallow up all one’s avail- 
able silver and notes, and it 
then becomes necessary to 
refuse the office of banker. 

“T can’t change that to- 
night; you must give me 
something smaller.” 

“Oh, you can do it, miss; 
you just try. I don’t mind 
how I have it,’ comes the 
wheedling answer. That will 
be true. Tommy never raises 
any objection to the kind of 
coin. French and English are 
totalled up together. 

An appeal to the room at 
large for help in a money diffi- 
culty, such as copper or two 
fifties for a franc, always 
meets with a ready response. 
Pockets are searched and 
strange miscellanies deposited 
on the tables, to be turned 
over for the needed change. 

Most of the club visitors 
know club charges and help 
with their own scores; but 
sometimes the tea of a party 
is a complicated sum. 

“T am paying for him as 
well.” “We had some cake 
from the other lady.” “We 
paid for the first lot as you 
brought us.” Great is the 
grin when your arithmetic is 
proved wrong and Tommy’s is 
right. “I thought I hadn’t 
forgot my schooling.” Some- 
times the coinage is a mystery 
to be explained to a new-comer. 
You cheerfully say, “Tea and 
bread-and-butter and a piece 
of cake. That’s forty.” No 
sign of understanding. You 
try, ‘‘Fourpence,” and the re- 
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quired coppers are produced. 
But supposing you start on a 
thorough explanation, how are 
you to deal with the problem 
that one copper coin is as good 
as another, be it French or 
English, but six French pen- 
nies are not a fair exchange for 
an English sixpence? It is one 
of the occasions for positive as- 
sertion, and one must let it go 
at that. 

On Sundays, when the club 
is crowded, payment is by 
tickets bought at the door on 
entering, and the delay of ser- 
vice through change is avoided. 

“Give us as much as we can 
have for this,” will saya wealthy 
Australian, handing over about 
a metre’s length of tickets, 

This is @ moment for diplo- 
macy. ‘Well, suppose you 
have bread-and-butter and cake 
all round, and I reckon for two 
cups of tea each—you are sure 
to want two because you are 
Australians—and then you see 
how you get on.” There will 
probably be a further demand 
for tea later and a joke about 
it, and possibly some members 
of the party will need more 
cake, but several inches of the 
ticket strip will remain for a 
future occasion. 

To buy more than he wants 
or can eat is not uncommon in 
an “Qsie.” “Leave us the 
plate of cake.” When he and 
a pal are sitting at the same 
table as a Tommy who has only 
enough to pay for a bread-and- 
butter tea, this display of opu- 
lence hurts, But it is given 
without any intention of 
“swank.” It is the demand 
of one who is used to grati- 
fying his material wants and 
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to having the wherewithal to 
do so. 

There is much to be learnt 
at those tea tables of the philo- 
sophy of life. No one better 
exemplified the doctrine that 
life is one huge jest than a 
party of five Cockney boys who 
came in regularly and occupied 
the centre table. To be seven- 
teen, to be absolutely fit, and 
to be a Cockney is no bad 
foundation for such philosophy, 
Any incident was sufficient for 
a joke: to plan a tea different 
from yesterday’s, to pay sepa- 
rately, to pay altogether, ‘‘ Him 
to pay for us two, and me to 
pay for them three,” to find 
the milk-jug empty, to use one 
teaspoon for five cups, to try 
French phrases,—all these were 
occasions for chaff and laughter, 
and one was younger for their 
coming. Then one afternoon 
it was, ‘“ Good-bye, were going 
‘up the line’ again to-morrow.” 

One could wish them nothing 
better than that they might 
take the spirit of laughter 
with them. 

“Tt is nice to have tea poured 
out for one. I wonder when 
any one poured out tea for me 
last; not since I left home, I 
think.” That is the type of 
remark calculated to make one 
appreciate the value of small 
things. The difference between 
a mug of tea from an urn 
passed across a counter and a 
cup of tea poured out of a tea- 
pot at a table is not great, but 
it counts, 

The forbearance of the 
French townsfolk was my 
theme one day, but it did not 
meet with quite as cordial en- 
dorsement as I thought it de- 
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served, and I endeavoured to 
drive it home. 

“How do you think we 
should like it at Margate or 
Canterbury if we had a big 
camp of foreign soldiers and 
French people living in our 
houses and going about our 
streets, and French soldiers 
controlling the traffic.” 

In a flash came the com- 
ment: ‘‘ Well, that’s one thing 
they couldn’t do.” The laugh 
was general. My picture had 
been too detailed. The final 
conclusion was, “We'd treat 
them as well as they’ve treated 
us, and a jolly sight better.” 
I hope so, but I wonder. 

If social philosophy may be 
studied in the front room, the 
facts of “time” and “free 
will” form a constant theme of 
discussion at the kitchen door, 
The time-table for the billiard 
tables is kept here, times are 
booked and deposits paid. But 
then time is relative, and differ- 
ences in time are great; there 
is camp time, and town time, 
and the time of somebody’s 
wrist-watch. What wonder if 
the time-table is thrown out of 
gear, or if confusion between 
the back-room table and the 
front-room table occurs, or if 
the interest of a game renders 
one oblivious of rules! But 
these discussions are never 
very serious. One can always 
charge through the group with 
a heavily-laden tea-tray. The 
kitchen door is also the place 
where special treasures are 
shown. The kitchen itself is 


“out of bounds,” but trespass 
on the threshold is a venal 
offence, 

“See this Fritzie officer’s 
watch, Miss, it’s like an alarm 
clock.” The back is opened, 
and the alarm mechanism 
displayed. It is marked in 
English, if you please, “ Loud,” 
“Soft.” When at “Soft” the 
alarm would just be audible 
through the tunic pocket. Un- 
able to find any maker’s name 
on this watch, we decide that 
it is “Swiss.” American is sug- 
gested, but ruled out. 

“Ever seen a German iden- 
tity disc?” Its advantages 
and disadvantages are ex- 
pounded, ‘Can you read me 
this picture post-card?” One’s 
translation of German post- 
card poetry may not satisfy 
one’s own taste, but it gives 
supreme satisfaction to the 
possessor of the card, who may 
indeed embarrass you by writ- 
ing it down then and there. 

No doubt, in private and 
civilian life at home the British 
soldier is very like any other 
individual—good, bad, or in- 
different; no doubt, too, the 
women working in France see 
him under conditions which 
call forth his best. 

Let that be granted; and 
then let it be at once recorded 
that this best is something very 
fine, something very lovable, 
something to be proud of, 
something worth working for, 
and something worth suffering 
for. 

BEATRICE EDGELL. 
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THE POULIS. 


BY FREDERIC GORDON TEMPLER, 
County Court Judge ; late Queen’s Advocate of Cyprus. 


I, 


Some thirty years ago the 
Island of Cyprus, which had 
been in British occupation 
since 1878, was startled by the 
commission of a series of 
daring crimes. 

At that time, crimes of all 
sorts, especially murder by 
shooting and the knife, were 
rife in the Island, particularly 
in the mountainous region of 
Limassol and Papho, where it 
was extremely difficult for the 
police to run a murderer to 
ground, or to obtain evidence 
against a malefactor, owing 
to “frightfulness” and other 
causes, 

Hassan Pouli was the eldest 
son of a poor peasant, who 
eked out the ordinary shepherd 
existence in a very wild part of 
the Papho district. He was 
about twenty years of age, 
“wiry as whipcord and as hard 
as nails,” having been reared in 
the hills among his father’s 
goats, and accustomed to hard- 
ship and exposure of all kinds. 
Some 5 feet 9 inches in height, 
of rather slight figure, and an 
open countenance, he was, what 
one would term, interesting- 
looking and intelligent rather 
than handsome, 

It is not known how he came 
to acquire the sobriquet of 
Pouli. The word pouli is the 
Greek for a bird or chicken, and 
possibly it was in his activity 


and the ease with which he 
shifted from one district to 
another that he resembled a 
bird. At any rate, it was not 
from his resemblance to 4 
chicken, for he was as bold as 
@ lion. 

He seems to have played the 
réle of benefactor to the vil- 
lagers by disposing of their 
common fees, the usurer and the 
goat-stealer, and it does not 
appear that robbery was his 
object. At all events, the 
character that he got was that 
of a hero, who was doing a lot 
of good among the peasant pro- 
prietors of the mountains, by 
ridding them of their enemies. 
Consequently he was able to 
trade upon the fact that no 
one would think of giving him 
away ; and although the police 
were often hard upon his 
track, they never succeeded in 
arresting him, or indeed in ob- 
taining any evidence against 
him upon which they could 
have proceeded, 

The murders attributed to 
Hassan Pouli became so fre- 
quent that at last the Govern- 
ment was constrained to take 
special measures to try and 
effect his capture, in the hope 
that afterwards it would be 
possible to get witnesses to 
come forward. 

It was not a hopeful prospect. 
So popular had Hassan become, 
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that songs and peans of his 
triumphs were composed and 
sung in the bazaars through- 
out the Island, and his name 
was a byword for all that was 
bold and chivalrous and daring. 
Few persons dared to travel 
without an armed escort, and 
even the Judges on Assize were 
accompanied by a file of armed 
mounted police. 

It was during the summer, 
when he was being hunted with 
more than ordinary zest, that 
he looked in one night, about 
ten o’clock, at a bungalow of 
the Chief Secretary, Colonel 
Warren, which my wife and 
children were occupying. The 
bungalow was situated some 
distance from the military 
camp en Troddes, and Hassan 
had probably found shelter 
there more than once with 
the caretaker — old ‘‘ Punch,” 
as the Colonel called him. 
Anyhow, Hassan peeped in 
through a small window of a 
room, where our governess was 
in the act of retiring for the 
night. She saw his face, and 
although she guessed at once 
that it must be Hassan Pouli, 
she gave no sign of fear, just 
blew out the candle; and, hear- 
ing the footsteps retreating, 
opened the door, went out into 
the night, and to my wife’s 
room. They roused our Greek 
servants, who exhibited the 
greatest cowardice and terror 
—the cook getting under his 
bed, and swearing that nothing 
would induce him to come out, 
invoking his saints, “ Panaied 
mou,” &e,, &o, 

The next day there was a 
great hullabaloo and sensation 
at Hassan’s daring to put in 
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an appearance so close to the 
camp on Troddos, and an 
armed patrol was furnished to 
guard Aspre Krerhno. 

It was determined that his 
arrest must be effected at any 
cost, for the crimes attributed 
to him were not diminishing. 
This was entrusted to a 
Chaoush or Sergeant of Police, 
with a patrol of ten picked 
mounted men. The Chaoush 
was a fine specimen of a brave, 
active man, full of confidence 
in his ability, and experienced 
among the fastnesses of the 
mountains of this wild region. 
I believe I am right in saying 
that Mehemet made no secret 
that he would capture Hassan 
in a short time—and this, of 
course, was reported to Hassan, 
who laid his plans accordingly. 

The Chaoush and his patrol 
had been out the whole of one 
day and had just come in to 
a village which lies upon a 
little crest of a hill on the high- 
road to Limassol, some 8 miles 
frem Ktima. They were tired, 
and had tethered their horses 
and gone into the café where 
they supped. It was a dark 
night and winter time, so the 
door of the café was closed, and 
the Chaoush Mehemet was 
sitting at the table with three 
or four of his men playing 
cards, All of a sudden a shot 
rang out, and the room was 
filled withsmoke. The Chaoush 
sank down from his chair upon 
the floor and died almost with- 
out @ groan. 

Amid great excitement some 
of the patrol rushed to the 
door, saying “Hassan,” and 
peered out into the darkness, 
only to hear the sound of re- 
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treating footsteps. They im- 
mediately organised a search, 
but, needless to say, without 
result. It was found that some 
one had come right up to the 
window of the café, had in- 
serted a gun through a hole in 
the shutter (there being no 
glass), and fired upon the 
Chaoush ata distance of some 
four yards. 

Although the most strenuous 
efforts were made to obtain in- 
formation which would fix the 
murder upon Hassan, nothing 
was ever gleaned which tended 
to throw the smallest light 
upon the crime, That it was 
Hassan’s deed there can be no 
doubt, as he was not the man 
to depute any one else to carry 
out such a daring act. 

And so Mehemet died at the 
hands of Hassan Pouli, whose 
reputation for “frightfulness ” 
was greatly increased. 

The Chaoush Mehemet had 
a brother, older than himself, 
who had also been in the police 
force. Abdullah had retired 
upon a pension, but when he 
learned of his brother’s murder 
he determined that he himself 
would avenge Mehemet. 

There is no doubt that he 
was fully alive to the risk and 
danger of the undertaking, and 
to the difficulties of the task 
before him. It does not appear 
that he had any assistance or 
commission from the Govern- 
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ment, and I am disposed to 
think that if his project was 
taken seriously, the police were 
inclined to wink at the pro- 
ceeding, as, of course, they could 
not countenance the shooting 
of Hassan by any one without 
challenge, and yet this is 
practically what Abdullah set 
out to do—to catch his man 
unawares and shoot him before 
he got the chance of getting 
in a shot. 

Abdullah, when once he had 
made up his mind, laid his 
plans with care and delibera- 
tion. The first thing to do was 
to make himself acquainted 
with the doings and habits of 
Hassan. This was no easy 
task, for since the shooting of 
Mehemet it was more impos- 
sible than ever to elicit any 
information about him from 
any one, Consequently Abdul- 
lah proceeded with the greatest 
caution, as he knew well that his 
movements would be reported 
to Hassan, who would shoot him 
on sight if he got the chance. 

With this state of things it 
is not to be wondered at that 
there was a lull in the murders 
and crimes which up to then 
were almost of weekly occur- 
rence, and it was even whis- 
pered that Hassan had managed - 
to get out of the Island. But 
it was not so, he was only lying 
“doggo” and awaiting his op- 
portunity to strike, 


Il, “*MET AT LAST.” 


“O asynghéritos, mou aphdnises.” 
*O thou pitiless one, thou hast made me to disappear.” 


Both Abdullah and Hassan 
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out any result, and it really 
began to look as if Hassan had 
escaped from the Island. How- 
ever, towards the end of the 
summer the Puisne Judge, now 
Sir John Middleton, was on 
his way to the Assize at Papho, 
and was riding accompanied 
by his muleteer, Telégrapho, 
and three or four baggage 
mules. Just about sunset he 
came to the tiny monastery on 
the bank of the Jiaz river, 
where he intended to pass the 
night, which would leave him 
an easy ride the next day 
to Ktima. The twilight is of 
brief duration, and it was al- 
most dark when he got off his 
mule, which Telégrapho had 
prepared to take, when all of a 
sudden a shot rang out from 
the dry river bed below. 

«« Akouses afté””—“Did you 
hear that?” said the Judge. 
“ Malista, then 4kousa ”’—“ Yes, 
did I not hear it,” replied the 
man. ‘Peus that pexe ena 
touphéki, teen néekta?”— 
“Who would be firing a shot 
at night like that?” “Ex- 
évro egé, efféndi, ma then 
eetan éna touphéki, eike théo” 
—“*Do I know, sir; but it 
was not one shot, there were 
two,” replied. Telégrapho. 
“Théeo! egd monon dékousa 
éna” —“Two! I only heard 
one,” says the Judge. “Oi, 
efféndi, Egé akousa théeo ”— 
‘No, sir, I heard two.” Won- 
dering who on earth could be 
shooting in the dark, in the 
bed of a dry river, the Judge 
passed into the house to 
change while Telégrapho and 
his servant were preparing his 
dinner, and getting his bed, &c., 
off the mules. I believe that 


about half an hour elapsed 
when a shepherd youth came 
running to the monastery to 
tell the priest that a man was 
lying shot dead in the river 
bed below, some three or four 
hundred yards away. 

I do not think that up to 
then the Judge had the least 
suspicion that the shots might 
emanate from Hassan Poulli. 
When they went down and 
saw the body, it was clear 
what had happened. The two 
shots that had been heard just 
as it was getting dark, had 
been fired by Hassan and 
Abdullah. Hassan had per- 
haps got his shot in a fraction 
of a moment before the other 
fired, with the result that he 
had killed his man, but not 
without receiving the shot of 
Abdullah, which wounded him 
grievously in the left hand, 
raised as it was in the act of 
shooting and thus protecting 
his face. It was found from 
the traces of blood that when 
they both fired, they were 
about fourteen or fifteen yards 
apart. Abdullah must have 
died at once, while Hassan had 
evidently received a serious 
wound, as there was a quan- 
tity of blood all round the spot 
where he stood when he fired. 
He got clear away, and a long 
time elapsed before the extent 
of his injuries became known, 
but it is not too much to say 
that those wounds were the 
cause of his ultimate capture. 

I may add that the river 
bed is here some hundred yards 
or so in width, and full of dry 
channels and rocks and tama- 
risk, caroub, and shinia bushes, 
the very spot for an ambush ; 
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and no doubt Hassan was fully 
aware of its suitability for him 
to watch and await his enemy ; 
while the fact that they must 
have caught sight of each other 
simultaneously shows with 
what care they had each pre- 
pared their actions. 

It must be a very rare oo- 
currence for a man te be shot 
dead the moment that he is 
firing himself upon the man who 
killed him, with the result that 
he inflicts a serious wound, and 
that the two shots were heard 
as one at a little distance. 

Abdullah died in the attempt, 
but was successful in this, that 
Hassan was orippled.  Al- 
though he stuffed up his wounds 
with moss, &c., it was not long 
before gangrene supervened, 
and the tortures he endured 
induced him to lie up all he 
could. After some months of 
suffering, being all the time 
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closely hunted by the police, he 
surrendered to them, and some 
ef his fingers had to be ampu- 
tated. He was put upon his 
trial for the murder of Ab- 
dullah, was convicted and 
sentenced to death; but it was 
felt that after all Abdullah 
was out to kill him, and under 
the circumstances the death 
sentence was respited to one of 
travaux foroés or imprisonment 
for life, 

And thus Abdullah was 
avenged, and Mehemet also, 
and we will leave Hassan Pouli 
for the present, with the re- 
mark that he was a quiet, 
orderly prisoner. When the 
central prison was built at 
Nicosia (the capital of the 
Island), he was removed there, 
and remained there until his 
tragic death some ten years 
afterwards, of which more 
anon, 


Ill, ** KISMET ”—FATE, 


At the time of the shooting 
of Abdullah, Hassan Pouli had 
two brothers of some fourteen 
and twelve years of age. The 
eldest of these two was nick- 
named Caimakam, which means 
Colonel or Governor of a Pro- 
vince. I am not aware when 
or how he acquired the name, 
but it probably denoted that he 
had a pretty good opinion of 
himself; he was, at all events, 
never called anything else. His 
younger brother was named 
Hussein, and they both grew 
up with the glamour of the 
deeds of Hassan round them, 
which undoubtedly fired their 
ardent souls to emulate him 


if they should ever get the 
chance, 

The district of Papho is a 
wild, hilly, well-wooded one, 
with the foothills of the moun- 
tains of the Troddos range reach- 
ing to the sea, crossed by several 
streams which in winter be- 
come veritable torrents after 
heavy rains. It is an ideal 
region for goat-rearing and the 
fat-tailed sheep, and even the 
Mouffion is to be found, al- 
though it has become somewhat 
rare. 

It was in the very heart of 
this wild country that these 
two boys grew up, with all 
the activity and vigour which 
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their calling as shepherds de- 
manded, and like their brother 
Hassan they were as active and 
as quick as cats, but curiously 
enough they seem never to have 
aspired to learn to shoot, 
Possibly their father discour- 
aged them, as he may well 
have seen to what end Hassan’s 
prowess with the gun had 
brought him. Anyhow the 
youngsters did not even learn 
to load a gun until later, when 
it became necessary for them 
to shoot for their own pro- 
tection. 

Naturally the capture and 
sentence of death which Hassan 
had undergone drew attention 
to these two as they grew up 
to manhood, and it is not to 
be wondered at that they were 
pointed out as the brothers of 
the celebrated and notorious 
Hassan. 

When they were of full age 
Hassan had been in prison some 
nine years serving his sentence. 
There was no love lost between 
the Greek and Turkish peasants. 
They tolerated one another, but 
seldom lost the opportunity of 
doing each other a bad turn. 
The Turk despised the Greek 
as a low-class contemptible 
fellow, and with the Greek the 
Turkish religion is always a 
subject of ridicule. 

It was at a café, in a little 
village no great distance from 
the scene of the death of 
Abdullah, that one night 
Caimakam was challenged to 
wrestle with a burly Greek 
who was a bit of an expert 
at the game. No sooner had 
they got to grips, before a 
crowd of admirers of the rival 
races, than it was seen that 


Caimakam was no match for 
his bigger and more experi- 
enced opponent. 

The Greek seemingly had got 
him by a famous strangle hold 
which possibly may not have 
been altogether fair. Any- 
how, Caimakam shouted to 
his brother, ‘“‘For God’s sake 
eome! he is strangling me!” 
Hussein wanted no more, and, 
drawing his knife from his 
belt, he rushed upon them 
and plunged it up to the 
hilt in the body of the Greek, 
who died almost immediately. 

Of course there was tre- 
mendous excitement, amid 
which the lamps were ex- 
tinguished; and before the 
Greeks realised that their 
compatriot was actually dead, 
the Poulis made themselves 
scarce and passed out into the 
night. It seems almost in- 
credible, but no less than 
some thirteen months elapsed 
before they expiated their 
crime, and in the meantime— 
but I am anticipating. 

Making their way to the 
mountains they remained for 
some days in hiding; and 
there is no doubt that the 
Local Commandant of Police 
was able to get into touch 
with them, advising them most 
strongly to give themselves up, 
pointing out that they would 
certainly not be likely to be 
hanged, as the erime savoured 
of manslaughter rather than 
murder, 

I am inclined to think that 
they very nearly yielded to this 
counsel; but, alas! they had 
the fame of Hassan to con- 
sider, which carried them 
away, and they determined 
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to resist eapture at all costs, 
It was an unfortunate de- 
cision, not only ultimately for 
them but for many others, the 
victims of their violence. 

Curiously enough there 
seemed to be still an attrac- 
tion to become a Pouli; for 
we find that shortly after 
they had fied, a sportsman, or 
what is called in Cyprus a 
Shootman, joined them with 
the offer te teach them to 
shoot, In a few days they 
were provided with guns, 
powder, shot, slugs, &c., and 
their new friend, who was 
named Husni, began a course 
of instruction, teaching them 
to shoot at a mark. They 
soon became expert. 

This man Hasni was so im- 
pressed with the name of 
Pouli that, after he had taught 
the brothers to become fair 
shots at a mark, he volunteered 
to throw in his lot with them. 
He must be taken to have 
known what this entailed, for 
we find that, although up to 
that time nothing was known 
against him, he had no hesita- 
tion in joining them in an act 
of attempted murder and rape 
which stamped him and them 
as brigands of the worst type. 

At this time there was an 
extremely pretty girl of some 
sixteen or seventeen years of 
age who was hartoméne—i.e., 
espoused formally—to a hand- 
some young fellow who owned 
some sheep and goats in the 
Papho district; and a few 
days after they were married 
they had retired for the night 
in their mandra—i.e., sheep- 
fold—an enclosure fenced with 
thorn-bushes, They were lying 
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asleep on their two trestle 
beds side by side, when all 
of a sudden the husband was 
struck a savage blow with 
a knife as he lay sleeping, 
which caught him full upon the 
head, opening the skull from 
the top to the nose. It was 
a slash intended to kill, and it 
would have finished most men. 
Jumping off his bed, smoth- 
ered with blood, he saw three 
armed men carrying off his 
wife amid her frantic cries and 
struggles to escape. Almost 
blinded with his own blood he 
rushed after the men and out 
of the mandra, where he sank 
down exhausted. When assist- 
ance arrived from a neighbour- 
ing shepherd, it was teo late, 
and all trace of the brigands 
was lost. 

As far as one can gather, 
this was one of the earliest acts 
of violence of the triumvirate, 
and it shows how ready they 
were to adopt the réle of 
“frightfulness,” which would 
stamp them as_ undoubted 
Poulis. It was whispered, in- 
deed, that in committing this 
crime the Poulis and Haisni 
were actuated by backsheesh, 
or ® money reward of some 
£T15, furnished at the in- 
stance of a disappointed suitor 
of the girl. I do not know 
what truth or foundation there 
may have been for the rumour, 
but it is difficult to suppose 
that the three had any griev- 
ance against the husband, as he 
apparently was a stranger to 
them. However, it may be 
that the deed was committed 
either to take the girl or to 
inspire terror, or both. 

The husband ultimately re- 
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covered from his grievous 
wound, and the poor wife, after 
several weeks of being dragged 
from place to place, endur- 
ing endless sufferings at the 
hands of these scoundrels, was 
at last obliged to be left by 
them, owing to her weakness 
and ill-health, and to the diffi- 
culty they experienced in eseap- 
ing from the police, who were 
hard upon their track. She 
was eventually nursed back to 
health and rejoined her hus- 
band, they both having passed 
through an ordeal which few 
would have survived, 

After this episode it is not 
to be wondered at that the 
three became perfectly reckless 
in the commission of the 
most cowardly and unnecessary 
crimes, 

It was shortly afterwards 
that the Local Commandant of 
Police with a small patrol of 
Suwarrys, or mounted men, 
very nearly effected their cap- 
ture. Indeed he would un- 
doubtedly have done so, if one 
of his men had not shown 
cowardice or worse at the 
critical moment. 

One afternoon, after a suc- 
cession of shots fired on both 
sides, the Commandant suc- 
ceeded in driving the three into 
a deep ravine about sunset, and 
after he had posted his men all 
along the edges of the steep 
banks, with their carbines 
loaded, and instructions to fire 
if there was any effort of the 
three to escape up over the 
banks, he himself went in alone 
at the lower end of the ravine, 
calling upon the Poulis to 
surrender, as they were sur- 
rounded. It was just getting 
dark, and the pluck of the 


Commandant in risking his life 
by going in among the dense 
bush alone deserved success, 
but it was not to be. The 
Poulis managed to elude him. 
‘They scaled the cliff-like side of 
the ravine and made a bolt in 
full view of one man, who let 
off his carbine, without result, 
The three got clear away, 
There is little doubt that the 
Poulis had a friend in the man 
who fired at them, and that 
they chose to break out at the 
spot where he was _ posted, 
knowing that he would not 
dare to try and arrest or 
shoot them. The Commandant 
openly charged the man with 
being in league with the 
fugitives, , 

I do not propose to follow 
the criminals in their career of 
crime, it being sufficient to say 
that they had now become 
steeped to the lips in every 
sort of offence, and no longer 
confined their actions to the 
Papho district, but infested 
the Limassol area, which was 
equally suited, from the wild 
character of the country, to 
their doings, 

They never appear to have 
wanted for anything. The 
villagers supplied them with 
every kind of necessary, even 
razors, soap, and scent, while 
their boots were of the soft 
leather top-boot order, peculiarly 
well adapted to the life they 
had tolead. They never lacked 
blankets or peplomas—i.e., a 
native quilt—and the folk 
seemed to be only too pleased 
to be commandeered for pro- 
visions, bread, meat, tobacco, 
milk, cheese, and all kinds of 
the food they liked best, olives, 
halwa, &c. 
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The muleteers that they some- 
times met upon the road used 
to boast of having “given the 
Poulis a ride!” In fact their 
popularity among the lower 
classes was so great that it was 
quite useless for the police to 
take ordinary steps to try to 
arrest them. Consequently, ex- 
traordinary measures were 
adopted, and quite a large 
force of mounted police was 
selected for the special service 
which the case demanded. In 
spite of this the Poulis seemed 
to become bolder and more 
venturesome than ever. 

Somewhere about the end of 
August it was customary to 
hold a fair at a village called 
Omodos, some ten miles west 
of the camp on Troddos. It 
was an important fair, at which 
horses, mules, and donkeys were 
largely bought and sold, and 
thus was well attended from 
all parts of the Island. 

On the morning of the fair, 
between six and seven o’clock, 
a long cavalcade in Indian file, 
mounted for the most part on 
donkeys, was slowly winding 
along the goat- paths which 
led to the village. The pro- 
cession was headed by an aged 
grey-bearded man. Just as he 
emerged round the corner of a 
scarp, he came upon three 
Turks armed with guns. They 
were right in his path, so his 
animal stopped, and I have no 
doubt he guessed at once that 
it was the redoubtable Poulis 
who faced him. However that 
might be, he showed no sign 
of alarm. The cavaleade be- 
hind became rather congested 
at the spot; while some of the 
foremost could see and hear 
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what transpired, others round 
the scarp did not know what 
was the cause of the delay. 
It was Caimakam who spoke 
first to the leader. He said 
Good-morning to the old Greek, 
and then Hussein asked if 
Hadji Nicola of so and so was 
in the procession. The old man 
knew well enough that he was, 
but he felt that it was not for 
him to say so, or to give the 
man away, knowing as he did 
the relentless cruelty of the 
Poulis, so he just replied quite 
naturally, “Oi, effendi, then 
einai mésa, Echinos eipéegan 
to allo thromo””—“ No, sir, he 
is not here, he has gone by the 
other road.” “Oh,” replied 
Hussein, “ then einai mésa, them 
peirdzi, see eisthe to ithion ”— 
‘*Not here; well, never mind, 
it is the same thing, you will 
do equally well,” and there- 
upon, without even putting up 
his gun, he fired from the hip 
right into the face of the old 
man, who, with a deep groan, 
fell from his donkey and lay 
dying at the feet of the three, 
who loaded and fired off their 
guns for some minutes as a 
feu de joie, while the crowd 
turned and fled, jostling each 
other in their haste to escape. 
By ten o’clock the news reached 
Troddos, and caused a feeling of 
uneasiness, as it was rumoured 
that the Poulis had determined 
uponcarrying offan Englishlady 
and holding her to ransom as a 
hostage for sparing their lives. 
Needless to say the police 
were strengthened and every 
effort made and no stone left 
unturned to effect the arrest of 
these desperateruffians, In all 
probability the wo ef the 
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cruel murder was to inspire 
terror, the Poulis thinking 
that the man they inquired 
for, Hadji Nicola, either had 
given or would give important 
information to the police with 
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regard to one of their crimes ; 
and in order to deter him and 
others they did not scruple to 
assassinate a man in cold blood, 
who had absolutely nothing to 
do with it. 


Iv, ‘‘AMAN, AMAN, EPIASEN MIA KOR{TSA ”—‘ ALAS, ALAS, 
THEY SNATCH A MAID.” 


Shortly after the murder of 
the old man near Omodos, the 
district of Limassol became 
rather too warm for the Poulis, 
as the Local Commandant was 
particularly energetic and skil- 
ful in the disposition of the 
police and in his efforts to ob- 
tain information of the move- 
ments of the criminals. Ac- 
cordingly, it was not long 
before they were back again in 
the Papho district. 

They got to know that there 
was a beautiful Turkish girl, 
about sixteen years of age, 
residing with her father on the 
outskirts of a little village near 
the Jiaz river. One night 
about nine o’clock they ap- 
peared at the house, broke open 
the door, gave the old man a 
tap on the head with a club, 
and seized his daughter in her 
night attire. It was the work 
of a few moments to stifle her 
cries and carry her off into the 
night. After proceeding a little 
distance from the village, and 
threatening to knife her if she 
uttered a sound, one of the 
three went back to the house 
and obtained some of the girl’s 
clothing, leaving the old father 
in terror that they had come 
back to kill him, I think that 
it was Husni who went back 
for the clothing. The three 


ruffians carried poor Ayeshé 
off to the mountains, and it 
can easily be imagined the 
terrible life that she was forced 
to lead, the hardships in the 
way of forced marches, the 
bivouacking and sleeping out 
in all weathers, and having to 
watch while they slept. This 
was @ delicate girl of striking 
beauty, and it is really wonder- 
ful that she ever survived the 
treatment meted out to her. 
After some days she was very 
nearly the cause of a quar- 
rel between the brothers, as 
Caimakam appropriated her. 
About that time they were 
joined by a Turkish woman of 
the name of Ferridé. Possibly 
they wanted her toassist Ayeshé 
in cooking their food, washing 
their clothes, &c., and in watch- 
ing at night while they slept. 
Anyhow, she joined them 
voluntarily. 

Frequent overtures were 
made by persons to be allowed 
to join them, but rarely with 
success. Caimakam no doubt 
felt that they did not want to 
increase their numbers, as the 
difficulties of feeding, cooking, 
clothing, &c., would be in- 
creased, while there was always 
the risk of a newcomer being 
in the pay of the police, or, at 
all events, of not having the 
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requisite daring and relentless 
cruelty necessary to form a 


pucca Pouli, 
So hot did the hunt become 
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that, after Ayeshé had been 
with them for three months or 
so, they went off again into the 
Limassol district. 


v. “THE RENDEZVOUS.” 


The Poulis were anxious to 
get out of the Island, if it 
could possibly be managed. 
They knew that if they could 
embark secretly somewhere off 
the coast in a caique—i.e., & 
small native schooner — they 
would be able to cross atd 
land on the shores of Asia 
Minor, where it would be very 
difficult for the police of Cy- 
prus to get them arrested and 
extradited. Consequently, the 
police kept a close watch upon 
the coast and for any suspici- 
ous-looking craft. 

Therefore one is not sur- 
prised to find that they jeur- 
neyed into the Limassol dis- 
trict, with a view to seeing if 
they could fall in with a small 
vessel which would not attract 
attention. 

I know of no place better 
suited for their purpose than 
the bays and promontories be- 
tween Limassol and Papho, and 
especially the deep rugged bay 
of Episcopi. It was here then 
that they bivouacked one night 
in the autumn, Ayeshé and 
Ferridé being with them. 

By this time there was a 
very fair system of secret ser- 
vice, and their movements after 
leaving the Papho district were 
pretty well known to the police. 
No sooner indeed were they 
in the vicinity of Episcepi, 
than the Local Commandant 
thought that he had got the 


opportunity of rounding them 
up for which he had been 
waiting se long. He ordered 
his squadron te advance to a 
certain spot, in sections of 
three mounted men, gradually 
drawing towards the coast 
from all sides, In this way 
he fully expected to enclose 
the bandits, and with luck to 
capture them or shoot them if 
they showed fight. I do not 
think that any fault could be 
found with his disposition of 
the men, or with the tactics 
he employed, and if his scheme 
was not successful it was 
rather the result of misfortune, 
He had fixed an early hour the 
next morning for the various 
sections to assemble at the 
rendezveus, before the drive 
proper began. The spot was 
an exceedingly wild and lenely 
one, and he hoped that the 
police would begin the round- 
ing up befere their action was 
suspected by the Poulis. In 
this he may have been over- 
sanguine, as we shall see, As 
far as I can remember there 
were some twenty sections of 
three, or sixty men in all, 
including the officers. 
Leaving them for a moment, 
we will now see what the 
Poulis were doing. It is clear 
that they had arrived towards 
evening at a spot some eight 
miles from the coast, and 
selected the crest of a small 
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knoll where they could have a 
good view of a path leading 
from Limassol, and yet remain 
hidden themselves. They were 
fatigued with their long tramp, 
and the women were prepar- 
ing supper, about sunset, 
when they were joined by a 
Turk of about thirty years of 
age. He came up to them 
where they were sitting and 
salaamed, Caimakam was ve 
short with him, and asked him 
courtly what the he wanted, 
He replied that he had very goed 
infermation of the movements 
of the Local Commandant and 
of the police. I dare say he 
was more or less acquainted 
with the muster of the large 
squadron of meunted men in 
the neighbourhood, and he 
thought to ingratiate himself 
with the Poulis if he teld them 
his news. He was taken aback 
when Caimakam told him that 
he did not want any news 
from him, as he, Caimakam 
was fully acquainted with the 
doings and movements of the 
Commandant and his men. 
The man then said that he 
too would like to join them and 
become a Pouli; Caimakam 
ridiculed him, and said it only 
meant his putting the repe 
reund his own neck, as he 
would most certainly be 
hanged. However, he was so 
insistent, that at last Caima- 
kam teld him te go and help 
the girls with the supper, and 
they would see in the morning 
if he would be allowed to join 
them, I do not think that 
Caimakam intended for a 
moment to assent, but he pro- 
bably felt it was more prudent 
to let the man step the night 
rather than that he should go 
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where the police might be wait- 
ing for him. So Achmet went 
and assisted the women, and 
soon after dark the whole party 
was asleep. 

Towards sunrise, just about 
the first streaks of dawn, one of 
the sections, consisting of an On- 
bashi—.¢., corporal—and two 
troopers, was on its way to 
the rendezvous, and had to pass 
along the path which lay at 
the foot of the knoll where the 
Poulis had- passed the night. 
The troopers were coming from 
the east side, and no doubt 
were a little before their ap- 
pointed time. As they ap- 
proached the knoll the Onbashi 
was leading, and then came a 
trooper named Sucri, who was 
riding a few lengths behind 
his officer, the third man fol- 
lowing him. I think it was 
Sucri who said to the Onbashi, 
“Did you see that?” “No, 
what?” replied the Onbashi. 
“Well,” replies Sucri, “I saw 
over yonder the flutter of a 
woman’s dress.” ‘“ Where?” 
said the Onbashi. “Up there 
on the hill,” replied Suori, 
They leoked, but seeing no- 
thing, passed on without any 
suspicion or investigation. 

They had just come opposite 
to the knoll, the Onbashi still 
leading, when first one shot 
was fired frem the knoll at him 
which missed, then a second, 
which struck him full in the 
chest, and his horse rearing, he 
fell to the ground. The other 
two horses became unmanage- 
able, and galloped after the 
loose horse of the Onbashi. 

What had happened was well 
teld afterwards by Ayeshé, It 
seems that she and Ferridé were 
preparing breakfast for the 
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Poulis, and the flutter of the 
skirt seen by Sucri was that 
of Ferridé, who, at once spotting 
the troopers, roused the sleepers. 
Achmet was there, and Cai- 
makam said to him, “Vrey, 
you asked to become a Pouli, 
now is your chanee; here is my 
gun, shoot the Onbashi as he 
rides by.” “ Peeci, effendi ”— 
“Right, sir,” replied Achmet, 
and took the gun from Cai- 
makam,. He fired, but, whether 
from nerveusness or inexperi- 
ence, missed, 

“There,” said Caimakam. 
“What did I tell you? give it 
to me,” and seizing the weapon 
he fired the left barrel right 
into the chest ef the Onbashi, 
at a distance of some twelve 
or fourteen paces. 

After seeing the Onbashi fall 
and the other two gallop off, 
Caimakam abused Achmet and 
told him he was no good. He 
said, “ Well, if you really want 
to be a Pouli, go down now 
and -finish off the man with 
your knife and bring up his 
money which he is sure to have 
about him.” 

Achmet at once acquiesced, 
so keen was he to show himself 
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worthy of the name of a Pouili. 
He scrambled down on to the 
path, and sitting astride the 
dying man plunged his knife 
again and again inte the peor 
fellow’s body. As soen as he 
saw that he had finished him, 
he took the meney (some £20, if 
I remember aright), and leaving 
the corpse inthe path,serambled 
baek to the Poulis, to be com- 
mended for what he had done, 

There was no time to be lost 
if they were te make their 
escape, for Caimakam knew 
that the troopers would soon 
be on their track, thirsting to 
avenge the death of the On- 
bashi. So they up stick and 
off, taking a line towards the 
sea. They were net nearly so 
well acquainted with this dis- 
triet as with that of Paphe, 
and it may have been partly 
this which influenced Caimakam 
to let Achmet join them, as 
his knowledge of the eountry 
could not fail to come in useful 
if they were hard pressed by 
the police, and also Achmet’s 
local knowledge would be valu- 
able if they were te board a 
caique in one of the bays of 
the coast, 


VI. ‘‘O POLEMOS ”—THE BATTLE—RESCUE OF AYESHE. 


Within a shert time the 
troopers were hard upon their 
heels, The Poulis, Husni, and 
Achmet, taking full advantage 
of the serub and rough ground, 
kept well ahead of their pur- 
suers, but they soon saw that 
it would be impossible for the 
two women to keep up with 
them, and as a matter of fact 
Ayeshé was rescued about ten 
o'clock and Ferridé was cap- 


tured shortly afterwards. In 
the meantime the fugitives 
were drawing near to the ceast, 
and although the troopers fired 
upon them whenever an oppor- 
tunity offered, no one was hit. 
The Poulis fought a rearguard 
action with considerable skill. 
It was not till towards evening 
that Achmet was struck by a 
bullet in the hip, which frac- 
tured his thigh; and about the 
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same time Hussein was struck 
in the hand by a bullet, as he 
was carrying his gun at the 
trail, the little silver sight that 
he had attached to the barrels 
being partly carried away. 
Hussein stopped with Achmet 
for a few moments, till he saw 
that he could do no good by 
waiting, and then followed his 
brether and Husni along the 
sand of the shore. 

The spot was very wild, with 
much bush and scrub, and they 
went on until just about dusk, 
when they arrived at a recess 
or cove with rocks and oliff- 
like bank on the land side. It 
was here that the three were 
practically run to earth, as the 
police succeeded in hemming 
them in, and it looked as if it 
was impossible for them to 
escape. We will leave them 
there while we return to 
Achmet, who was lying upon 
the sand with a broken thigh. 
The first man to come up to 
him was an Onbashi named 
Ibrahim. Achmet showed fight 
and drew his knife, upon which 
Ibrahim clubbed his carbine 
and gave him a blow with it, 
The weapon went off, and 
the bullet passed right through 
the body of Ibrahim himself, 
who sank dying upon the strand 
alongside Achmet. When other 
treopers came running up, he 
said, “ Aman, Aman ”"—“ Alas! 
Alas!” “it was entirely my 
own fault for not extracting 
the cartridge before I hit him, 
when he drew his knife upon 
me. ‘Kismet ’—Fate.” 

Achmet was picked up and 
carried away, having been a 
Pouli for some twenty -four 
hours, been instrumental in the 
death of two corporals of the 


police force, and successfully 
put the hangman’s rope round 
his own neck, 

After the tragic death of 
Ibrahim the police went on to 
see if it was possible to capture 
the other three, and it was 
found that upon a rock in front 
of the cove or recess where the 
fugitives were, a gun was 
posted, with its two barrels 
plainly visible. It was then 
determined not to attempt a 
direct assault upon the posi- 
tion, in which there would be 
certain to be other casualties, 
but to await the morning with 
a strong force of police sur- 
rounding the spot. 

The men were carefully 
posted and watch-fires lit, and 
it was thought absolutely im- 
possible for the fugitives to 
escape, This mancuvre was 
afterwards criticised, and pos- 
sibly it would have been wiser 
to have made a bold dash to 
capture the men that night; 
but the deaths of the two offi- 
cers, and the certainty that 
they would have no alter- 
native to surrendering in the 
morning without further loss 
of life, no doubt influenced the 
decision arrived at. 

A close watch was kept all 
night, and when the dawn 
broke it was with some excite- 
ment that the Poulis were 
called upon tosurrender. There 
was no response—not a sound 
of any sort, save the gentle lap 
of the wave upon the beach. 
The more venturesome of the 
troopers rushed down and 
searched high and low, but it 
was clear that the birds had 
flown. It was found that, tak- 
ing off their boots and leaving 
their guns and ammunition 
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and every part of their clothing 
likely to impede their move- 
ments, they had scaled the 
oliff-like bank right under the 
very noses of the police on 
guard, and got clear away in 
the darkness. It was marvel- 
lous how they accomplished it, 
but it was none the less a fact, 
and the chagrin of the police 
can easily be imagined. There 
was nothing to be done but 
gather up the articles left by 
the fugitives and organise a 
search in the direction they 
must be supposed to have taken, 

Harking back te Achmet, it 
was & long time before he was 
sufficiently recovered to be put 
upon his trial; but as soon as 
his leg enabled him to walk, he 
was charged with the murder 
of the Onbashi at the knoll, 


VII, ‘‘ DESPERATE EFFORTS MADE 


It must not be supposed that 
the Government was idle in 
the efforts that were made 
to capture these criminals. For 
the nine months or more that 
these men had been out, all 
kinds of proposals were econ- 
sidered, and all kinds of 
measures were adopted and 
put into practice, but with- 
out success, 

It was felt that as long as 
the peasants refused absolutely 
to give any information what- 
ever as to the movements of 
the men, so long was it im- 
possible to take the necessary 
steps to round them up. 

Accordingly, after the un- 
fortunate sequel to the events 
related in the last chapter, it 
was decided to increase the 
amount of the reward offered 
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and convicted upon the clearest 
evidence that the gunshot 
wounds from the shot of Cai- 
makam were not necessarily 
mortal. And thus the words 
of Caimakam came true, and 
Achmet, for the fun of a few 
hours of earning the title of a 
* Pouli,” earned also ignomini- 
ous death at the hands of the 
hangman. 

Ferridé was also tried and 
convicted as an accomplice, and 
sentenced to a long term of 
travaux forcés, 

Poor Ayeshé, after her ter- 
rible experiences and her happy 
rescue, lived to make a good 
marriage, and we hope was 
able to forget the life that she 
had been forced to lead for 
months with these terrible cut- 
throats. 


TO ARREST THE MALEFACTORS,” 


to a substantial sum for infor- 
mation which would lead to 
their capture. Also instruc- 
tions were given to the police 
to report any man who was 
merely suspected of having 
aided or harboured the fugi- 
tives, and upon such report 
alone the man and his family 
were liable to be deported to 
the fortress of Famagusta. 

It was an extreme measure, 
but had an excellent effect 
almost immediately, for as soon 
as several influential families 
had been deported in this way 
from Papho, they put their 
heads together and said to one 
another, “Look here, if we do 
not see that these men are cap- 
tured, we shall lose our goats 
and animals, olives, mulbe 
leaves, and everything, for there 
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is no one to look after them,” 
This was no fancy upen their 
part, for their flocks and herds 
began to dwindle away the 
moment the owners had been 
popped off te the other end of 
the island. I will not go sofar 
as to say that it was this that 
caused the ultimate arrest, but 
it helped, and showed also how 
desperately in earnest the 
Government was in the re- 
solve to capture the ruffians 
at all cost. 

But the Poulis were by no 
means done with yet, for within 
a few hours of their escape al- 
most naked, they had all their 
needs supplied, including guns, 
powder and shot, boots, cloth- 
ing, peplomas, blankets, &e. 
In fact they were rigged out 
entirely anew, and it was not 
long before they were back in 
their old haunts in the wilds 
of the Paphe district. 

There is little doubt that 
they were fully alive to the 
new measures of the Gevern- 
ment. The first effect was to 
make the supplies more difficult 
to obtain, and very shortly 
after they had been newly 
rigged out they began to feel 
the pinch. Hitherto the peas- 
ants had jumped at giving them 
anything, but new that it in- 
volved the danger of a man’s 
being deperted to Famagusta, 
the peasant was by no means 
so eager to aid and assist. 
Consequently, in order to get 
lead for their guns and do a 
little bit in the way of “ fright- 
fulness,” they determined to 


embark on a new crime—that 
of robbing the roof of a church 
of some of its leaden piping 
and flashing, &o. 

At this time they were joined 
by another fine young shep- 
herd. With him they went 
to a village one afterneen, 
and in order to keep the folk 
in their houses while they 
robbed the church, they did 
a little fancy shooting at the 
doors of the cottages. Their 
new accomplice was particu- 
larly energetic and successful 
in climbing on to the roof of 
the church and tearing off a 
quantity of the lead. The 
terror they inspired here was 
very real: indeed one man 
whom they named had word 
sent to him outside the vil- 
lage, and he never went home 
at all, but fled to Platris as 
hard as he could leg it, some 
forty miles on end, where he 
remained for some time, as he 
knew the fate in store for him 
if the Poulis got the chance. 
I do not know what the out- 
laws had against him; but 
probably he was in a position 
to give evidence as to one or 
more of their crimes, and so he 
was a man to be got rid of. 

Hewever, the end was draw- 
ing near. Shortly after the 
last crime of sacrilege the 
police were more active than 
ever in their efforts, and the 
Commandant of Papho was 
approached by a man who 
stated that, if he was given a 
free hand, he would guarantee 
the capture of the outlaws. 


VIII. ENTRAPPED AT LAST. 


The Commandant was not 


man, but there could be no 


particularly impressed with the harm in trying him, as all 
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other plans had failed. What 
the man stipulated for was 
that no police should patrol 
the region of the Jiaz river 
for a menth, save the ordinary 
police work—this, of course, 
to avoid arousing suspicion. 
He did not disclose his plan, 
or the method he was to adept, 
although the Commandant tried 
his best to worm it out of him. 
After some palaver he got the 
necessary promise, and the as- 
surance that the reward offered 
would be his if he was successful. 

The special police which had 
patrolled the Jiaz river for so 
many months were gradually 
withdrawn. It was to be ex- 
pected that the Poulis would 
take full advantage of this, 
which they did, : 

The first thing that the man 
did, after getting in touch 
with them, was to supply their 
needs of meat and bread and 
wine; and, to enable them to 
take their food and rest in 
more or less comfort, he sug- 
gested a small one - roomed 
empty house on the bank of 
the river. This house or shed 
had no window, only a door of 
two flaps. It was a low build- 
ing of stone and mud- brick, 
and about eight feet in height ; 
the roof was flat, of the or- 
dinary kind of clay, and as 
it was winter time, and cold 
and wet, it must have been 
& veritable godsend for the 
bandits. I cannot say. for 
certain if the man had ever 
actually got the men to enter 
the house before; but I do 
not think that the police had 
been withrawn more than ten 
days or so before the four 
men came down the river- 
bed one dark cold night to 


find their new friend; and 
sure enough there he was 
all right, with half a goat 
and some bread, and a kouza 
of wine of a good heady sort 
from the vineyards of the 
famous Marathassa valley. 

The men were cold and wet, 
and, except Hussein, did not 
need any pressing te enter the 
building. Hussein seems to 
have had a presentiment that 
all was not well, and demurred, 
but he was persuaded by the 
others to go in, and indeed 
there was nowhere else to go. 
He gave way and entered, and 
very soon all four were enjoying 
a capital meal, washed down 
with the renowned crasi—i.e., 
a strong claret of the island, 
famous alike for its colour and 
potency, if deficient in delicacy 
and bouquet. 

It has been said that the 
wine was drugged, but I am 
inclined to think that this would 
have been too dangerous for 
the man who furnished it. He 
affected indifference as to 
whether Hussein went into the 
house or not; all he suggested 
was that at any rate they 
should make a good supper 
which he had provided for 
them at some considerable risk. 
And so well did he aet his 
part, that without the smallest 
suspicion of treachery they not 
only entered the building, but 
as soon as they had supped and 
finished the wine they com- 
posed themselves to sleep, tired 
as they were with the exertions 
of the last few days. 

_I should here state that the 
man had a perfect understand- 
ing with the Chaoush (Sergeant) 
at the police station some seven 
miles down the river. 
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The arrangement was that 
in the event of his succeeding 
in luring them into the house 
at night, he was to employ an 
old woman who was always en- 
gaged in minding her goats in 
the dry river-bed, and who 
therefore was not an object of 
suspicion to the Poulis. The 
man was to give her the hour 
of the night that the Chaoush 
should arrive at the house. 
For instance, if she brought him 
word “ midnight,” the Chaoush 
would interpret this to mean 
that the Poulis were asleep in- 
side the building, and that he 
was to come with a file of 
armed Zaptiehs, not less than 
eight men, who would remove 
their boots some distance before 
they arrived, and approaching 
secretly at midnight, slip a pair 
of handcuffs on the iron rings 
of the flaps of the door, so 
that it ceuld not be easily 
burst open ; and after disposing 
his men in such positions as 
would enable them to command 
the doorway, he was to call 
upon the Poulis to surrender, 
which they would be bound to 


IX. AT BAY—DEATH 


It was about ten o’clock 
before the man was assured 
that the four men were sound 
asleep and he was enabled to 
give the code word to the old 
woman. I believe as a matter 
of fact that the word was 
“ Two o'clock,” and the old lady 
hastened off to do the seven 
miles in record time. 

She reached the police station 
about midnight, and within a 
few minutes the Chaoush with 
a file of eight Zaptiehs fully 


do, even if they attempted re- 
sistance or to break out, in 
which case they would most 
certainly be shot. 

All this instruction was to 
be understood from the hour of 
the night specified by the old 
woman. It can easily be under- 
stood that it weuld have been 
unwise to disclose to her the 
meaning of the code word, al- 
though she was an intelligent 
old soul. She was quite con- 
tent to do her part without 
inquiring into the full meaning 
of it, as a handsome money 
reward had been assured to her 
not only by the man but by 
the Chaoush, in the event of 
certain things happening. 

Leaving the Poulis in the 
house sound asleep with the full 
effects of a kouzaful of strong 
heady wine to keep them so, we 
come at last to the final scene of 
the drama, and to the successful 
issue of the plot to entrap them. 

It was just thirteen months 
that they had been at large, 
and at least fifteen murders had 
been committed by them—pro- 
bably more. 


OF HUSSEIN POULI. 


armed was on the march up 
the river-bed. It was Febru- 
ary, a dark cold night, and 
had been raining. The Chaoush 
with his men removed their 
boots about half a mile before 
reaching the house, and ap- 
proaching stealthily, carried out 
all the instructions to the letter. 
It is not clear who actually 
snapped the handcuffs upon the 
rings of the flaps of the door, 
but I am inclined to think 
that although the Chaoush 
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claimed to have done it, it was 
the man who had lured the 
Poulis in, and who had seen 
that the rings would withstand 
some violent pushing, &e. 

What followed I had from 
an eye-witness of the scene, 
some weeks later, when in 
company with the Chief Jus- 
tice, the late Sir William 
James Smith, on our way to 
the Assizes at Ktima Papho, we 
lunched in front of the very 
house, and were regaled with a 
most dramatic account of all 
that took place, 

It seems that the Chaoush in 
absolute silence posted three 
Zaptiehs who were picked 
shots, so that they could fire 
upon the door of the building 
without exposing themselves, 
one directly in front, one a few 
yards to his right, and the 
other a few paces to his left, 
under strict orders not to shoot 
until they got the word, when 
all three were to fire a volley 
straight at thedoor. The other 
five men were posted round the 
house, with instructions for one 
or more to climb on to the 
roof if there was any attempt 
to break out that way. I 
cannot remember if there was a 
lantern or not, to show a light 
upen the door, but I rather 
think there was. The Chaoush, 
making himself as small and 
as flat as he could, stood 
against the left-hand doorpost 
with his back to the wall, 
revolver in hand. He then in 
@ loud tone called upon the 
outlaws to surrender. There 
was a commotion inside while 
they roused themselves, and 
Hussein made a rush at the 
door, raising the wooden 
catches to open it. His rage 
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knew no bounds when he feund 
that it would only open a few 
inches, and seizing his gun he 
fired through the opening, after 
he had made desperate efforts to 
break the door down. In the 
meanwhile the Chaoush, who 
was safely ensconced against 
the wall, kept on calling upon 
the men to surrender, but 
without effect, for they were 
loading the guns while Hussein 
kept on firing out into the 
darkness. The men were also 
trying to pull the roof beams 
out to escape through a hole 
which they hoped to make, and 
a Zaptieh was posted on the 
roof with orders to fire on the 
first sign of any one breaking 
through. It was after a con- 
siderable time had elapsed that 
the Chaoush threatened that if 
there was any more shooting 
he would order his men to fire 
a volley in through the door, 
and if that was not enough for 
them, he would set fire to the 
building and burn them out 
like rats. 

Continuing to fire out into 
the night, Hussein made frantio 
efforts to free the rings from 
the handcuffs, and just as 
the dawn was breaking the 
Chaoush, seeing that all his 
efforts to persuade them to 
surrender were in vain, and 
that there was a danger of the 
door giving way, called upon 
them once more, with the 
threat that if they disregarded 
him he would give the order 
for the volley to be fired. 

The only response they made 
was to shoot again, and at last 
the word was given, the shots 
rang out, and, it was at once 
apparent, with deadly effect. 
Hussein, who was in the act of , 
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sheoting, received the three 
bullets, and sank dewn upon 
the floor, to die almost imme- 
diately. 

The moment the others saw 
Hussein fall they began to wail 
and realise that the game was 
up. Caimakam was especially 
loud in his lamentations. It 
was not long before they put 
their hands oft through the 
opening of the deor, and were 
safely handouffed. 

Arrangements were made to 
bring the men down to Ktima. 
The Chief Justice was holding 
the Assize at Ktima at the 
time, and, of course, the news 
created a great sensation, a 
huge crowd going out to meet 
the prisoners on the road as 
they, with the body of Hussein 


upon a mule, were brought in 
by the police. 

The next step was to prepare 
the cases against them, and to 
this end a special Assize was 
deemed necessary, Caimakam 
and Husni were tried and con- 
victed of no less than four 
murders. Both men suffered 
the extreme penalty, being 
hanged shortly afterwards. 
The young shepherd was found 
guilty of sacrilege when they 
rebbed the church of its lead, 
and sentenced to a long term of 
travaux foroés. 

Thus ended this somewhat 
remarkable episode, and the 
Island of Cyprus was at last 
freed from these ruffians, who 
had defied the police for so 
many months. 


X. HOW THE NEWS AFFECTED HASSAN POULI, AND 
HIS TRAGIC DEATH, 


It is a curious thing how 
rapidly news spreads. About 
midday, or shortly after, it 
was known to Hassan Pouli, in 
the central prison at Nicesia, 
that his brother Caimakam 
and Husni had been captured, 
and Hussein had been shot 
dead. 

He became so excited that 
there was no holding him, and 
taking advantage of the dinner- 
hour he, with two other des- 
peradees, rushed at one of the 
warders, knocked him down, 
seized his keys of the iron 
gates, and made a dash for 
liberty. It was the work of a 
moment, directly the three 
passed through the gate, to 
assault another warder, who 
was quickly overpowered ; and, 
seizing his keys also, they un- 


locked the next gate, and were 
actually outside. Here Hassan 
rushed at the sentry on duty, 
promptly downed him, and 
snatehed his carbine and 
bandolier, the other two pri- 
seners obtaining weapons and 
cartridges frem two other 
sentries in the same manner. 
Indeed, the warders seemed too 
paralysed and dazed to offer 
much resistance, 

Once the three were outside 
the walls of the jail and had 
arms in their hands, . they 
headed north for the Kyrenia 
mountains, and ran down past 
the golf-house across the links 
and made for the bed of the 
river Pedias, where they hoped 
to find some cover. They kept 
firing as they ran upon the five 
or six Zaptiehs who were fol- 
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lowing them at a respectful 
distance, 

To hark back a moment, 
As soon as the warders re- 
covered from the assault upon 
them sufficiently to get up, 
one of them ran to the house 
of the Chief Warder, an old 
army man, who was at his 
dinner. He rushed out to the 
prison across the road, and 
gave orders to his under- 
warders to shut every prisoner 
in his cell at once, then seizing 
a carbine and bandolier he 
made his way after the fugi- 
tives as quickly as he could 
run, There was no difficulty 
in finding them, as he could 
hear the shooting and the 
bullets whistling by. He soon 
came up with the Zaptiehs, 
who had not approached 
nearer than some 400 yards of 
the three men, who were now 
upon the bank of the river 
and firing back at the police 
to hold them at bay. 

The Chief Warder was an 
excellent shot, and the mo- 
ment that he had recovered 
his breath he only waited to 
get a fair view of Hassan (who 
had just turned and fired at a 
distance of some 350 yards), 
when kneeling down upen one 
knee he took careful aim and 
pulled the trigger. Hassan 
received the bullet full in the 
chest, and died at once with- 
out uttering a sound, and 
within a few minutes one of 
the other two was also shot, 
whereupon the third man sur- 
rendered. 

Thus the notorious Hassan 
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Pouli came to his end. It was 
indeed a tragic death, but one 
befitting the man and his wild 
career of daring crimes of a 
decade before. 

I have little doubt that it 
was the very death that he 
would have chosen himself, for 
the undergoing of his sentence 
of imprisonment must have 
been almost unendurable to a 
man of his restless energy and 
active spirit. One could not 
help feeling sorry that so 
much vitality and energy had 
not been directed into worthy 
channels, As far as one can 
judge, his character was very 
different to that of either of 
his younger brothers, and there 
must have been considerable 
reason and ground for the 
reputation that he had gained 
for chivalrous conduct and 
courage, At all events, with- 
out describing him as a hero, 
there was no record of sordid 
crimes attributed tohim. He 
seems, as I have said, to have 
acted as a friend of the poor 
and needy peasant who was 
little able to take care ef him- 
self. This was the character 
that he had gained, and with 
the exception of the shooting 
of Mehemet in the café, I do 
not think that his reputation 
for chivalry would ever have 
been impugned. 

He was a somewhat remark- 
able man, different in many 
respects from the ordinary 
bandit, and it is not too much 
to say that his death evoked 
a feeling and expression of 
regret throughout the Island. 
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THE VOICES. 


(Written on leave in a Kentish garden.) 


Stow breaks the hushed June dawn: 
The pearl-soft light 

Strikes from the dew-wet lawn 
Diamonds bright, 

And, out of sight, p y 
Poised in the casa blue on quivering wings, 
A lark pours out his soul to God and sings 

Of hope and faith and love and homely things. 
Each dew-kissed rose 

Lifts to the ardent Sun her velvet lip. 

The splendour grows, 

And every jewelled ti 

Flashes a myriad, shen, mimic suns. 
Then—on the stilled air, 

Sullen and sinister, 

Mutter the Voices—the Guns. 


Noon lifts his flaming crown : 

Faint in the heat 

The blue hills burn, and down. 

The village street 

On laggard feet 

A carter walks beside his sweating team, 
Pausing to let them water at the stream. 
On the white road the purple shadows dream, 
And like a bell 

Tolled faint in fairyland, a cuckoo’s note 
Rings from the dell. 

Clad in his emerald coat 

Across the dusty road a lizard runs. 
Then—through the heat, 

With dull menacing beat, 

Mutter the Voices—the Guns. 


Soft falls Night’s star-hung veil: 

In the warm gloom 

The roses sigh and fill 

With rich perfume 

The lighted room, 

With wave on wave of incense like a prayer. 
The candles burn straight in the windless air, 
And there is sound of laughter, free from care. 
Softly the — 
Falls upon gleaming silver and thin glass 


S 
And damask white. 
But—as the moments pass 
And the talk dies to silence and hushed tones, 
With shuddering breath 
Chanting their song of Death, 
Mutter the Voices—the Guns. 
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DAWN. 


THE moon had long since sunk behind the mists ; 
The guns had ceased awhile their weary thunder ; 
And all war’s foulest vapours seemed to rise 

In silent protest to the peaceful skies 

Gazing in wonder. 

Silently,—his sheaves on either hand,— 

Death walked in No Man’s Land. 


Grimly he gazed on each, and carefully 

Counted his harvest as it ripened there,— 

Many in tranquil pose, as if they slept ; 

While Mother Earth o’er each her dew had wept, 
Moistening their hair. 

And by each side a rusty bayonet lay, 

Pointing the way. 


Thus he came; and ever and anon —; 

Lingered o’er something precious lying numbly,— 
Some sodden shapeless thing, which to the sky 
Mutely displayed its mangled agony,— 

Pleading humbly. 

For this,—which human eyes might shrink to scan,— 
Had beena man. _ ..j 


A drowsy sentry saw him as he passed,— 
Challenged :—and receiving no reply, 

Fired at the darkness ;—but the bullet found 
Only the mist—whereout there came a sound 
Of laughing mockery. 

And from the east the morning’s icy breath 
Whispered of death. 


A sudden star-shell leaped toward the sky, 
Where high and searchingly its fiery head 
Reigned in brief tyranny ; and with its spell 
Froze the black earth—till falteringly it fell 
Among the dead,— 

On either side a coldly staring eye 
Watching it die. 


Wearily the sun climbed to his post 

To watch the struggling world as on it rolls 

Aripping with bl from youth’s best vintage pressed, 
And ceaselessly from out its heaving breast 

Breathing souls. . . . 

Up out from yonder where the dead {repose 

A lark arose. ...... 
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MAN SINGH. 


BY C. B, 


IT was in the early days, 
somewhere in Mesopotamia, 
that I found Man Singh in 
hospital with a bullet through 
his thigh. He was a fine fig- 
ure of a man, beautifully yet 
strongly made, as so many of 
his splendid tribe are, and he 
smiled with the cheery grin 
of the Sikh, who loves the 
hurly-burly of war better than 
most things in this life, He 
was wearing the blue-and-green 
ribbon of the Indian Frontier, 
so I asked him where he got 
it, “It was in the Mohmand 
Larai (war), Sahib, and your 
Honour also was there, I re- 
member, It was a good little 
war, Sahib.” “Ah, yes,” I 
said; “and do you call to 
mind the night at Lakkarai?” 
Did he not? For he him- 
self had taken a great part 
in it! 

And then it all came back 
to me, that night, amidst the 
Mohmand hills, seven years 
ago. The scene before me—the 
mighty brown river, with its 
floods and its palms, its en- 
veloping desert, the rain, the 
mud, the cold, and the raucous- 
voiced Arabs—faded away, and 
in its place arose a vision of 
great, jagged, barren, sun-baked 
hills, piled up peak upon peak, 
spur upon spur, surrounding a 
sparsely cropped valley in the 
back of beyond between Pesha- 
wur and the Pamirs. 


Encircled by this wall of - 


hard, grim rocks, towering 
above it two to five thousand 
feet, the little valley seemed 
quite cut off from the civilised 
world. One felt shut in and 
at the mercy of unseen and 
cruel forces that were only 
waiting fer a suitable oppor- 
tunity to immolate or destroy 
the small army of khaki- 
clad figures that had dared 
to pass the gates from the 
outer world. The shallow 
little water-courses were dry 
and full of stones and boul- 
ders; the crops of barley 
we had come to burn were 
thin and stunted and scanty, 
so that it seemed scarcely 
worth while. The yellow-white 
heads of the corn bobbed fit- 
fully in the changing gusts of 
wind that found their way 
from various quarters down 
the ragged nullahs. In mass 
they formed a light-coloured 
carpet which, until sunset re- 
lieved the world of a cruel 
excess of light and heat, inten- 
sified the painful and scorching 
glare. 

Here and there, as one gazed 
across and around the irregular 
contour of the valley, could be 
made out an odd village or. 
twe, distinguishable from the 
dirt-eoloured background by 
the more or less ordered lines 
of their flat-topped, dried mud 
huts, and of the inevitable 
ene or two fortified round 
towers. 
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But the day was waning, 
and the sun had already dis- 
appeared behind one of the 
craggy brown masses of pri- 
meval rock as the Brigade 
moved slowly towards the 
little village of Lakkarai, which 
it proposed to make the centre 
of its camp for the night. The 
whole scorching day—for it 
was the middle of May on 
the North-West Frontier—had 
been spent in traversing a dis- 
tance of eight miles, and as 
these whe have done it know, 
nothing is more tiring than a 
succession of starts and halts 
kept up heur after hour in a 
broiling sun, whilst fighting is 
proceeding ahead and on both 
flanks. 

The fighting of the main 
body had slacked eff, but away 
on the left, down a branch 
valley, could be heard inter- 
mittent firing, gradually com- 
ing nearer and nearer, It was 
the 159th Rifles, who had been 
despatched in that direction 
earlier in the day to destroy 
some of the enemy’s strong 
towers, and who were now 
retiring on the main body 
for the night, but were being 
vigorously followed up in the 
frontier way by large numbers 
of tribesmen who, jumping 
from rock to rock, were harass- 
ing the regiment for all they 
were worth. 

_ And they took their toll of 
it, toe, for several wounded 
came trickling in, and an 
important Indian officer, a 
Subadar, was killed; but they 
were all in at last, and the 
decters get busy on the un- 
fortunates who had stopped 
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Pathan bullets, whilst the 
Brigadier was hard at it 
arranging adequate piquet 
protection for the night. 

The village itself was small 
and dirty, and consisted of a 
conglomeration of irregular, 
tattered mud huts with one 
solitary round tower. In an 
uneven-floored sort of yard 
abutting on the outer wall of 
the place, with a smoke-be- 
grimed hovel in one corner and 
a barley pit in another, we 
found some sort ef accommeda- 
tion for the hospital and room 
enough to pitch two or three 
double-fly tents. 

What a thirsty job it was 
getting our laden mules up 
into that little yard along 
the diminutive multi-cornered 
narrow lanes of that wretched 
village! They were high- 
walled, those lanes, and they 
sank in in the middle, and 
everybody else’s mules seemed 
to want to travel in an 
opposite direction to one’s 
own and at the same time, 
whilst angry and _ irritated 
officers complicated matters 
by endeavouring to direct 
the traffic from points of 
vantage on the top of the 
walls, How the S. and T. 
ever got the different batches 
of mules sorted out after- 
wards and bedded down was 
always a source ef wonder 
to me. But the Mule Corps 
people have a wonderful way 
with their squealing, kicking 
children, and they convert 
them from the awkward, ob- 
stinate animals of pepular con- 
ception into the most doeile 
and well-behaved of —" 

L 
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capable of going anywhere 
and doing anything. 

The village was set upon a 
low eminence close under the 
hills, but the three nearest 
spurs of these hills commanded 
it, and so had to be held by us 
for the night. Before the 
tribesmen could assemble in 
force enough to object, these 
spurs were reached by our 
men—some thirty to each— 
who set to work with a will 
in the fast-fading light to build 
themselves sangars or tiny 
forts with circular walls of 
stones, much like little sheep- 
pens; but the light failed long 
before they had completed their 
job, so that they were obliged 
to centent themselves with a 
very low parapet. This faot 
was to cost them dear before 
many hours had passed! 

There was yet a fourth hill, 
too dangerous to be left in the 
hands of the enemy, away 
across the mouth of the branch 
valley, perhaps half a mile 
away or less, with a sangar on 
the top of it. 

This the Pathans had already 
seized, and it took a spirited 
little attack by a few of eur 
men to reeover it. But it was 
secured just as night closed in, 
doubtless to the satisfaction of 
the high command. 

Our village was too small 
to accommodate more than a 
small portion of the Force, 
so that except for the Staff, 
the Field Hospital, and other 
odd units, the Brigade was 
spread round about it, and 
spent the few remaining 
minutes before darkness fell 
in hastily digging itself in, 


and generally improvising a 
perimeter camp. As many as 
could do so dug themselves 
holes to lie in for the night, 
for the sniping was always 
bad, and it is just as well to 
let bullets have a fair wind 
and pass well overhead,—one 
sleeps better. It began as soen 
as it was dark, so no lights 
were shown save by the doctors, 
who were unfortunate enough 
to be obliged to continue an 
urgent operation they had 
commenced by daylight on a 
badly wounded man. 

They had pitched their 
operating table inside the 
courtyard, but as luck would 
have it, the outer wall just 
there had a huge hole in it 
some five feet square, so that 
when lamps had to be lit the 
snipers lost no time in trying 
to hit them. Fortunately it is 
not an easy thing to hit a light 
from a distance at night, and 
as se often happens, the bullets 
all went wide enough to miss 
the little busy group around 
the table who were wrestling 
with an intractable artery; 
but I remember we did not 
dally unnecessarily with that 
operation. 

Night fell pitch blaek with 
thunder in the air, and we 
hastily swallowed some dinner, 
though one of us, poor old 
MacPani, lay groaning in a 
corner of the hut with a dys- 
enteric stomach-ache, which 
caused his return to the Base 
next day. 

By 9 o’cloek or half- past 
the sniping had inereased to 
the volume of a small attack 
on the camp. Bullets whizzed 
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overhead in all directions, or 
hit the walls or the tents, 
or wounded a mule or two. 
The tribesmen had crept up 


close, and in the lulls of the. 


firing they shouted eurses and 
insults at the hated infidels. 
This was all by the way; 
but now, simultaneously as 
it seemed, began three sepa- 
rate attacks on the three 
piquets that stood sentinel in 
a semicirele around us, To us, 
for the moment onlookers, it 
was as though we stood on a 
stage whilst, fascinated, we 
watched the rifle-flashes of the 
oppesing forces, whieh told of 
the tragedy being enacted in 
the auditorium of the amphi- 
theatre spread before us. 

For, from the three sangars 
on the three peaks the little 
spurts ef flame pointed down- 
wards like the ribs of a Japan- 
ese fan, whilst all around them, 
from twenty to a hundred 
yards below, similar jets of fire 
flashed upwards in a converg- 
ing stream in the direction of 
the isolated piquets. 

Even as we watched aviolent 
thunderstorm broke everhead, 
and to the crackle of musketry, 
from the short “ploek” of the 
Lee-Enfield to the voluminous 
report of the “jezails,” were 
added the vivid streaks of forked 
lightning and the erash and 
rattle of the thunder-claps. The 
whole produced a_ veritable 
pandemonium, and formed a 
fitting setting to the passion 
and hate let loose by the 
human protagonists intent on 
the letting of blood. In the 
midst of it all a deluge 
of rain fell in the torrential 
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manner peculiar to storms in 
the hills, and in a very few 
minutes transformed the upper 
stratum of earth in that village 
into a slithering slimy mess, 
For those down below the rain 
brought a welcome change from 
the scorching heat of the day, 
and we enjoyed a grateful 
shower-bath. 

But up above, in the near- 
est piquet, things were becom- 
ing desperate. The converging 
flashes were getting nearer and 
nearer to the central point, 
and it did not require a very 
strong imagination to picture 
the fierce bearded faces of 
the hardy mountaineers as 
they worked their way up 
amongst the boulders nearer 
and nearer to their prey. The 
gallant band of Sikhs were 
putting up a great fight against 
odds, but ammunition was be- 
ginning to run short and the 
attack showed no sign of weak- 
ening. The unfinished sangar 
gave but little protection to 
the besieged, for the hastily 
built wall was much teo low 
and there had been no time to 
make loepholes. Man after 
man was hit in the head as 
he leaned over the little para- 
pet to fire downwards at the 
enemy, but still the fanatical 
Mussulmans crept closer and 
closer. Havildar Gurdit Singh 
called to his signaller to get 
into touch with the regiment 
down below and to aequaint 
it with their plight. Plat! 
plat! plat! went the shutter 
of the lamp until an answer 
was received: “No help could 
be expected; they must hold 
out.” A few minutes went 
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by and again a message was 
flashed down that ammuni- 
tion was running out, but no 
promise of help was received. 
And then there came a rush 
on the devoted piquet; a 
dozen hook-nosed followers 
of the Prophet, with curses 
and yells, came on to make 
an end of the hated Sikhs. 
But Gurdit Singh was not 
surnamed “Lion” for noth- 
ing, and he and his merry 
men, gasping, cursing, and 
fighting fiercely, hurled them 
back again with bullet and 
bayonet. Nevertheless one of 
the attackers got near enough 
to seize the precious signalling 
lamp and jerk it clattering 
down the hill, For a moment 
the attack died down, but 
only for a moment, Again 
the ring of cruel foes closed 
in, opening a rapid fire, and 
creeping ever nearer and 
nearer to the heroic band. 
The Havildar felt that all was 
lost if help did not soon ar- 
rive. “Bhai,” said he to Man 
Singh—“Bhai” (Brother), “the 
Colonel Sahib must be told that 
we must have help, or lese 
the position. For the honour 
of the Khalsa, get down the 
hill and tell him we cannot 
hold out more than half an 
hour.” With a “Jaunga, 
sahib” (I will go), Man Singh 
laid down his rifle for a 
moment the while he tight- 
ened his belt and put in a 
new clip ef cartridges, and 
then, creeping swiftly over 
the parapet, disappeared in 
the darkness. Making for a 
gap in the ring of fire, he 
started running and stum- 


bling down the rocky, boulder- 
strewn slope, slipping this way, 
falling that, barking his shins 
against projecting pieces of 
painful jagged rock, but 
slithering rapidly downwards 
to his goal. Twenty yards 
from the top he almost stum- 
bled over a crouching Pathan 
in the act of loosing off his 
rifle, whose surprise at being 
almost overwhelmed by an 
apparently giant figure which 
suddenly rushed at him out 
of the murk was his un- 
doing. He hesitated just long 
enough to give Man Singh 
time to get in a snap lunge 
which sent his enemy toppling 
backwards amongst the scrub 
and stones. Then, staggering 
onwards amidst the storm, 
the darkness, and the clatter, . 
the gallant Sikh burst through 
the attacking force and scram- 
bled down to the foot of the 
hill. In another five minutes 
he had reached his regiment 
and told his tale. Then was 
added a new spectacle for 
those that looked on—that 
of seeing the attackers at- 
tacked; for, a thing unpre- 
cedented in the annals of 
Frontier warfare, a double 
company was turned out in 
the dead of night to succour 
a hill-top piquet. 

Within a few minutes 4 
hundred men of the 122nd 
Punjab Infantry had crossed 
the little depression between 
the knoll on which the village 
stoed and the nearest hill, and 
were clambering the steep in 
the direction of the beleaguered 
piquet. And now one saw & 
third irregular line of spurts 
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of flame shooting upwards into 
the backs of the storming 
tribesmen. Spellbound we 
watched the progress of this 
miniature battle. It was 
as though the culminating 
tragedy of a moving drama 
were staged before us. The 
expression of the rage and 
viciousness of mortals engaged 
in deadly combat was suitably 
framed in elemental darkness 
and accompanied by the 
ravings of a storm. Great 
silver-blue and yellow streaks 
of Nature’s own fire mingled 
with the puny flame-jets of the 
pygmies down below, whilst 
the shouts of their anger and 
the greans of their pain were 
equally drewned in the in- 
finitely louder voices of their 
Ged and in the sish-sh and 
patter of the accompanying 
cloud-burst. 

Cheered by the sight of their 
oncoming comrades, Gurdit 
Singh and his few remaining 
men redouble their efforts, 
Bandoliers of the fallen are 
hastily seized by those as yet 
unhurt; some of the wounded 
help by loading fer others. The 
little enclosure is a shambles; 
the dead and the dying are 
sprawled about in grotesque 
attitudes or doubled up in the 
helpless, hopeless sack-like way 
of those who have found death 
quickly and have subsided limp 
and regardless, Of the band 
of thirty, no more than a third 
remain untouched. But a cor- 
nered Sikh is a terrible fighter, 
grim and stubborn. The blood 
of generations of warriors 
surges in his veins: the pride 
of a fighting stock and the 
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habit of a fighting creed up- 
holds his splendid spirit: the 
sons of the Khalsa die not 
easily. They detest the Mus- 
sulman with an intensity only 
equalled by the hate the enemy 
bears them, and there is no 
quarter to be expected from 
either side, 

But now the pressure of the 
relieving company is making 
itself felt. The little flame-jets 
of their rifles are creeping up 
steadily higher and _ higher. 
The tribesmen, taken in rear 
and stubbornly resisted in front, 
begin to give way. Their fire 
slackens and dies down, and 
they sheer off in the dark- 
ness round the flanks of the 
hill just in time te escape 
the vengeance of the angry 
Sepoys. 

In the nick of time the 
piquet is relieved, and Man 
Singh is amongst the first of 
those te clamber over the low 
wall and to earn the approba- 
tion of the gasping Havildar. 
Of his men the N.C.O. can 
count scarcely more than half 
a dozen who have passed un- 
scathed through the ordeal, 
but those who have “gone 
West” have preved them- 
selves worthy of their famous 
surname and fit followers of 
the great Guru. 

And then came the after- 
math of strife. At intervals 
during the small hours the 
wounded and the dead are 
carried down the steep hill- 
side and landed in the hos- 
pital. Soaked to the skin 


and bespattered with mud, 
with blood, and alas, with 
their own brains, their con- 
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dition speaks eloquently of the 
fierceness of the turmoil they 
have passed through. 

Eleven of them have fought 
their last fight, nearly all shot 
through the head, and they are 
laid in a row in the corner 
hard by the barley pit, there 
to await their last journey to 
their funeral pyre in the morn- 
ing. As for the wounded, they 
are tended and dried and 
dressed, are laid on mattresses 
stuffed with straw and covered 
with blankets of a generous 
red, ner is that blessed anal- 
gesic, morphia, withheld from 
such as seem to need it. Hot 
milk is forthcoming, and in 
most cases fatigue does the 
rest, 


So ended one more exciting 
night amongst the stubborn 
hills of the Indian Frontier, a 
region still full of the romance 
of the outlaw, the cattle thief, 
and the blood feud—a region 
that breeds wild untamable 
men as hard, as cruel, and 
as brave as its own brown- 
red rocks, and as fierce in 
temperament as the scorching 
rays of the sun of June, which 
burns up and withers anything 
it lights on, and turns those 
valleys into veritable ovens, 
from which even these hardy 
mountaineers flee with their 
women and their flocks to the 
upper meadow-lands thousands 
of feet above their lower sun- 
baked villages. 























BY SIR GEORGE 


WHATEVER concerns the 
future of our Indian Empire 
may well claim from British 
statesmen grave attention, 
even during these times of 
straitening and battle. If the 
mortal combat in which we 
are now engaged causes Par- 
liament to examine with less 
than due interest the proposal 
to make vital changes in the 
administration of British India, 
England may discover, when 
too late, that she has struck 
herself a fatal blow, because 
she has not been true to her 
duty and to her task—the 
government of a mighty Em- 
pire in the East. The respen- 
sibility for a just, impartial, 
and stable government of India 
has been committed for good 
or evil into the hands of Par- 
liament, and, through Parlia- 
ment, to the electoral body of 
the United Kingdom. De- 
mocracy has become the ruler 
of a great Oriental population, 
divided from it by race, reli- 
gion, language, associations, 
and domestic institutions — a 
population which for centuries 
had been under the stern, ir- 
responsible despotism of con- 
quering races. This renders 
the handling of India a matter 
in a high degree critical and 
delicate, But it is almost a 
practical impossibility to get 
British democracy, with its 
ideas of abstract political right 
and prefound belief in repre- 
sentative institutions, to realise 
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the extraordinary weight and 
delicacy of ruling the vast 
Asiatic continent. A Govern- 
ment of foreigners over three 
hundred and fifteen millions of 
people—a Government whose 
vital principle is a perpetual 
striving towards improvement 
—is beset with problems and 
difficulties of a complex nature, 
Of these, not the least is the 
problem of the extent to which 
we can associate the people of 
India with the Government 
without injuring the strength 
and unity of the executive. 
This is a problem which has 
occupied the attention of some 
of India’s wisest administrators 
—Munro, Metcalfe, Elphin- 
stone, Jonathan Duncan, and 
Thomason. In recent years 
an important advance has been 
made towards its solution. In 
all branches of public life— 
municipal, provincial, and im- 
perial— greater opportunities 
have been offered Indians to 
take part in the affairs of their 
country. Local and municipal 
boards, constituted on a repre- 
sentative basis and exercising 
self-governing powers, have 
been established in different 
provinces of the Empire. In 
1912-13 there were 198 district, 
and 533 local, boards, and of 
their members 4699 were 


elected. These bodies —like 
the County Councils and Dis- 
trict Boards in England—are 
not free from official centrol, 
and that official control must 
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continue until the growth 
and development of a genuine 
public spirit. The problem 
is a most complex one, 
but, with all its difficulties, 
the advance made in recent 
years gives one every reason to 
be hopeful. Greater oppor- 
tunities have also been offered 
to Indians to take part in the 
Imperial and Provincial Legis- 
lative Councils, The Indian 
Couneil Act ef 1892, which 
was pressed upon the attention 
of the Imperial Parliament 
by Lord Lansdowne when he 
was Governor-General, infused 
new life into these Couneils, 
beth by enlarging their func- 
tions and by so modifying their 
constitution as to include 
within them a certain number 
of members who owed their 
presenee to the recommenda- 
tion of their fellow - citizens. 
The Councils Act of 1892 gave 
the Members of the Legislative 
Councils net only the right of 
financial discussion—which had 
been denied them by the Indian 
Ceuneils Act of 1861—but also 
of interpellation, The reforms 
initiated by Lord Lansdowne 
were developed by the Councils 
Act of 1909. The Councils 
were again enlarged, the 
elective principle was more 
freely applied, and the right 
of introducing resolutions de- 
veloped to give the members 
greater opportunities of dis- 
cussing publie policy and criti- 
cising the administration. A 
considerable advance has been 
made in recent years not only 
in inviting Indians to partici- 
pate more freely in the legisla- 
tion of the country but in 
associating them with the 


administration. The most dis- 
tinctive feature in Indian ad- 
ministration is the fact that it 
is mainly conducted by Indians. 
There are three trained Civil 
Services for administering the 
continent: the great Subordi- 
nate Service in every province, 
to which the work of actual 
day by day administration is 
entrusted, and which is entirely 
manned by the Natives of 
India; the Provincial Service 
in each of the chief provinces, 
which is mainly manned by 
Natives of the Provinees, and 
to whieh no European can be 
appointed without the sanetion 
of the Government of India; 
and the Imperial Civil Service 
—known as the Covenanted 
Civil Service of India — re- 
cruited by competitien,—epen, 
without distinction of race or 
religion, to all subjects of His 
Majesty. To the Civil Service 
and Previncial Service is 
assigned the management of 
the higher branches of the 
Executive and Judicial ad- 
ministration, During the Vice- 
reyalty of Lord Lansdowne 
ninety - three offices, which 
hitherto had only been held by 
members of the Imperial Civil 
Service, were declared open to 
members of the different Pro- 
vinoial Services. 

“There is now,” the Sec- 
retary of State wrote te the 
Government of India, “a series 
of offices, rising from the sub- 
ordinate classes of administra- 
tive business te a very high 
level of superior and responsible 
duties, judicial and executive, 
which throw open a sure and 
honourable prospect of employ- 
ment to persons appeinted in 
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India, and of continueus pro- 
motion to officers of tried merit 
and ability.” 

Six years after this Despatch 
was written the Unionist 
Government fell from power 
and was replaced by a Liberal 
Administration, with Mr John 
Morley as Secretary of State 
for India. During the Vice- 
royalty of Lord Minto and 
Lord Morley’s tenure at the 
India Office there was no 
methodical prosecutien of the 
recognised and customary prin- 
ciple ef policy that qualified 
Indians should be admitted to 
high office in the executive 
administration and judiciary, 
but there was a “ tremendous 
innevation,” as Lord Lans- 
downe has said. Lord Morley 
appointed two Indians to be 
members of the India Council, 
a body whose independence 
and utility he so seriously cur- 
tailed. Lord Morley ignored 
the fact that the Council of 
India was created by the 
Heuse of Commons to supply 
the knowledge of Indian affairs 
formerly possessed by the 
Court ef Direoters, and to be 
& restraint on the power of a 
Minister—possessing no know- 
ledge of the subject —to ad- 
minister India according to 
his individual pleasure. The 
Indians, on taking their seats 
at the Council Board, soon dis- 
covered that the idea of free- 
dom of speeeh is extremely rare. 
Their appointment to the Coun- 
cil of India was an innovation, 
but it was not an innovation 
which has special dangers or 
any need of special safeguards. 
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On the recommendation of 
Lord Morley, a native of India 
was appointed by the Crown 
to the Executive Council of the 
Governor-General, and Indians 
to the Executive Councils of 
Bombay, Madras, and Bengal. 
The India Council is a con- 
sultative body appointed by 
the Seeretary of State, and 
has very little power of veto. 
The Executive Council ef the 
Governor-General is a govern- 
ing body. The Governor- 
General in Council is, under 
the King and Parliament, the 
Supreme ruler of India, and, 
by admitting an Indian into 
the Executive Council, the 
Supreme Government ceased 
to be a homogeneous British 
bedy. This fundamental change 
in the constitution of the Gov- 
ernment of India may sow the 
seed of many disagreeable per- 
plexities. The appointment of 
a Hindu to the governing body 
of the Empire was regarded by 
the Mohamedans as the first 
step towards Hindu suprem- 
acy, under the specious dis- 
guise of Indian self-govern- 
ment. They requested that a 
Mussulman should also be 
appointed, but Lord Morley 
was not prepared te have two 
Indian members in the govern- 
ing body, and he refused their 
request, Like Robespierre, he 
“‘ was paralysed and bewildered 
by his own principles, as the 
convinced doctrinaire is so apt 
to be amid the perplexities of 
practice.” + 

The weak point of the con- 
stitutional changes connected 
with the names of Lerd Minto 





1 Critical Miscellanies, By John Morley. Vol. i. p. 55. 
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India, and of continueus pro- 
motion to officers of tried merit 
and ability.” 

Six years after this Despatch 
was written the Unionist 
Government fell from power 
and was replaced by a Liberal 
Administration, with Mr John 
Morley as Secretary of State 
for India. During the Vice- 
royalty of Lord Minto and 
Lord Morley’s tenure at the 
India Office there was no 
methodical prosecutien of the 
recognised and customary prin- 
ciple ef policy that qualified 
Indians should be admitted to 
high office in the executive 
administration and judiciary, 
but there was a “tremendous 
innevation,” as Lord Lans- 
downe has said. Lord Morley 
appointed two Indians to be 
members of the India Council, 
& body whose independence 
and utility he so seriously cur- 
tailed. Tord Marlev iocnored 
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On the recommendation of 
Lord Morley, a native of India 
was appointed by the Crown 
to the Executive Council of the 
Governor-General, and Indians 
to the Executive Councils of 
Bombay, Madras, and Bengal. 
The India Council is a con- 
sultative body appointed by 
the Secretary of State, and 
has very little power of veto. 
The Executive Council ef the 
Governor-General is a govern- 
ing body. The Governor- 
General in Council is, under 
the King and Parliament, the 
Supreme ruler of India, and, 
by admitting an Indian into 
the Executive Council, the 
Supreme Government ceased 
to be a homogeneous British 
bedy. This fundamental change 
in the constitution of the Gov- 
ernment of India may sow the 
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and Lord Morley is that they 
were meant mainly to benefit 
the Western-educated Indians 
—a particular class that is but 
an infinitesimal fraction of the 
people of India, and does not 
represent the Indian Chiefs, 
nor the landed aristocracy, nor 
the great mercantile class. 
The majority of the Western- 
educated Indians are National- 
ists, and their fond hope is 
national independence. But 
the aim which they pursue in 
reality is local autonomy under 
an English protectorate. To ob- 
tain this they must have easy 
access to the higher adminis- 
trative funetions, and they 
must capture the India Civil 
Service—the English official 
element which secures an ad- 
ministration that makes mani- 
fest to the masses our suprem- 
acy, promotes their pros- 
perity, and confers on the 
most humble native, ef what- 
ever despised race or caste, the 
justice, humanity, and civil 
privileges of British rule. It 
is this “Bulwark of British 
rule” that the Brahman, who 
desires religious and political 
Sway over other races and 
castes, desires to destroy. 

In compliance with the 
loudly expressed feelings of 
the Indian politicians a Liberal 
Ministry resolved, in 1912, to 
send a Royal Commission to 
India to examine and report 
upon certain matters in con- 
nection with the Indian Civil 
and other Civil Services, Im- 
perial and Provincial. In order 
to conduct an investigation so 
important and delicate, the 
Ministry fixed on Lord Isling- 
ten—for many years a mem- 


ber of the House of Commons 
and for two years Governor of 
New Zealand. He had no 
acquaintance with the East. 
With him was associated the 
Earl of Ronaldshay, who has 
written two of the best books 
on travel published in recent 
years: ‘Sport and Politics 
under an Eastern Sky,’ and 
the more ambitious volume, 
‘On the Outskirts of Empire 
in Asia,’ In the latter volume 
he has discussed with calm 
judgment and foresight some 
of the great problems of the 
East. The three Indian mem- 
bers of the Commission were 
Mahadey Bhaskar Chaubal, 
Member of the Executive 
Council of the Governer of 
Bombay—a pleader of con- 
siderable intellectual force; 
Abdur Rahim, Judge of the 
Madras High Court, who has 
produced a Minute, occupying 
ninety-four folio pages of print, 
but gravely limited in _ its 
power of apprehension and 
judgment; and the third 
Indian Member was the late 
Gopal Krishna Gokhale, one 
of the finer and nobler men 
whom Western Education, 
united with Eastern Scholar- 
ship, has produced. He had 
the soul of an ascetic and the 
intellect of a powerful advocate. 
A Mahratta Brahman, he had 
the Mahratta Brahman’spassion 
fer the revival of Mahratta 
nationality and Hindu suprem- 
acy. He had the Brahman’s 
political subtlety, and he had 
the faculty of being able to 
modify his design and adapt it 
to the hour. He founded, at 
the capital of Mahratta-land, 
a society called “ The Servants 
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of India,” modelled after the 
great religious society of the 
Jesuits. The chief cult of the 
society is an Indian Mother- 
land, and “The Servants of 
India” are to go forth and 
preach to all classes the birth 
of an Indian Nation. The 
preaching of vague ideals 
among the ignorant masses 
may, however, cause serious 
trouble and danger to India. 
In their book of rules “The 
Servants of India” state, with 
a fine cast of irony, that the 
members “frankly accept the 
British connexion as ordained 
in the inscrutable dispensation 
of Providence for India’s good.” 
But they also frankly declare 
that “Self-government on the 
lines of the English colonies is 
their goal,” Lord Morley, on 
whom, Mr Gokhale told the 
National Congress, “the heart 
hopes and yet trembles,” de- 
clared the notion that what- 
ever is good in the way of self- 
government for Canada must 
be good for India to be ‘the 
grossest fallacy in all politics.” 
He thus illustrated the fallacy : 
“You might just as well say 
that, because a fur coat in 
Canada, at certain times of the 
year, is a most comfortable 
garment, therefore a fur coat 
in the Deccan of India is « sort 
of handy garment that you 
might be very happy to wear.” 

The three European officials 
on the Commission were Sir 
Murray Hammick, whose official 
career had been chiefly spent in 
Madras—a province totally dif- 
ferent from any other part of 
India; Sir Theodore Morison, 
Member of the Council of India, 
who for some years was Prin- 
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cipal of the Mohamedan College 
of Aligarh, and has written 
some important works on In- 
dian Economies ; and Mr Frank 
Sly, who had held the office of 
Inspector-General of Agricul- 
ture, and was at the time Com- 
missioner of Berar. The three 
Europeans on the Commission 
who were free from the stain of 
bureaucracy were Sir Valentine 
Chirol, who has written from 
personal knowledge a striking 
and powerful book, ‘Indian 
_ Unrest,’ which should be stud- 
ied by every member of Parlia- 
ment; the Right Hon. H. A. 
Fisher, now Minister of Edu- 
cation—a cultivated historian 
well trained to judge of educa- 
tional problems; and Mr Ram- 
say Macdonald, the aristocratic 
Socialist, who spent a few 
months in India and wrote a 
book, ‘The Awakening of 
India,’ which shows clearly 
that he is not free from vanity 
of the kind which prevents a 
man from forming a sound 
judgment on public affairs, The 
Indian journalists and politi- 
cians loudly applauded the con- 
stitution of the Commission as 
worthy of the Liberal Ministry. 

The Commission assembled 
at Madras on the 31st Decem- 
ber 1912, During the two 
winter months that the Com- 
missioners spent in India they 
visited every province except 
Assam, and they took evidence 
from 418 officials and 164 mem- 
bers of the public. They also 
received the written opinions 
of 957 individuals or associa- 
tions. The witnesses sum- 
moned might well have been 
fewer in number and selected 
with greater discretion. They 
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were also allowed to be prolix 
to a degree. The result is a 
Report which, with its Minutes 
and Appendices, occupies 529 
foelscap pages of print, and 
there are twenty-two volumes 
of evidence containing 84,718 
questions and replies. These 
ponderous volumes were issued 
at the time when the pub- 
licatien of the Kew Bulletin 
was suspended on the ground 
of a scarcity of paper. The 
twenty-two volumes of evi- 
denee contain a mass of con- 
tradictory opinions, and the 
person who from a sense of 
duty has to consult them feels 
little enlightened by the greater 
part of the evidence, and he 
may reasenably doubt whether 
the Commissioners felt enlight- 
ened themselves, In the Re- 
port itself reference is chiefly 
made to the evidence whieh is 
adapted to support opinions 
already fermed, and at times to 
support statements which are 
made on insufficient grounds, 
It can hardly be regarded as a 
wise thing to have published 
this Report, raising in India 
questions of acute racial con- 
troversy, at a time when the 
Government of India are fully 
ocenpied daily and hourly in 
matters of critical importance, 
and the Home Government and 
Parliament in conducting a 
great war. 

The second chapter of the 
Report dwells on the “Scope 
of the Inquiry of the Public Ser- 
vice Commission of 1886-87.” 
During the Viceroyalty of 
Lord Dafferin a Commission 
was appointed in October 1886 
to make a thorough investiga- 
tion into each branch of the 


superior services, and to frame 
suggestions for their improve- 
ment. The President of the 
Commission was Sir Charles 
Aitchison, then “Lieutenant- 
Governor of the Punjab—a 
great administrator, of whom 
Lord Dufferin said he would 
be a first-class statesman in 
any Court in Europe. The 
members of the Commission, 
fifteen in number, were chosen 
from the principal provinces of 
India, and six (not three, as in 
the last Commission) were 
Indian gentlemen—Hindu and 
Mohamedan of the highest 
distinction. They had a very 
delicate and arduous task to 
perform, and they performed 
it with tact and skill. In 
the middle of January 1888 
the Commission presented its 
report, and its recommenda- 
tions upon the most important 
subject referred to it—viz., the 
methods to be adopted in future 
for filling the appointments 
hitherto held in accordance 
with law or practice by mem- 
bers of the Covenanted Civil 
Service. Briefly stated, the 
recommendations of the Com- 
mission were that the law 
which reserved to members of 
the Covenanted Civil Service 
certain appointments should be 
so altered as to throw open a 
certain proportion of these ap- 
pointments, both in Regulation 
and Non-Regulation Provinces, 
to members of a Provincial 
Service recruited both from 
Europeans and Natives domi- 
ciled in the Province in which 
it has to serve; and that the 
existing system of nomination 
to a Statutory Service should 
be abolished. It also proposed 
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that the competitive examina- 
tion should, as hitherto, be 
held in London alone, but that 
the age of candidates should be 
raised from 19 to 23. The 
Statutory Service was s0 
called because it was created 
in accordance with an Act 
(33 Vict. o. 3) whose object 
was “to provide additional 
facilities for the employment of 
natives of India, of proved 
merit and ability, in the Civil 
Service of Her Majesty in 
India.” The statute had been 
practically inoperative for eight 
years, when the question was 
re-opened by Lord Lytton’s 
Government, and rules, which 
were sanctioned by the Secre- 
tary of State, were framed for 
the admission of natives. These 
rules provided (1) that a pro- 
portion not exceeding one- 
fifth of the total number of 
civilians appointed by the 
Secretary of State to the Civil 
Service in any one year should 
be natives selected in India by 
the local Government; (2) that 
each selection should be subject 
to the approval of the Governor- 
General in Council; and (3) 
that the selected candidates 
should, save under exceptional 
circumstances, be on probation- 
for two years. The system 
had not long been in force 
when it was acknowledged by 
all to be a failure, In accord- 
ance with the recommendation 
of the Commission of 1886 the 
Statutory Service was swept 
away in favour of a Provincial 
Service which should have a 
monopoly of the appointments 
removed from the list of those 
hitherto reserved to the Indian 
Covenanted Civil Service. 
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The Home Government ac- 
cepted the recommendation of 
the Aitchison Commission that 
the age limit 17-19 should 
be raised. In the hope of 
checking “cram” this limit 
had been fixed by Lord 
Salisbury, contrary to the 
opinion of the Indian Gevern- 
ment, Lord Northbrook, and 
Benjamin Jowett, Master of 
Balliol, who always took a 
keen interest in Indian affairs. 
The lowering of the age did 
not check cramming, but only 
brought it about among boys 
ef fifteen or sixteen, with the 
result that their ordinary 
school education was sacrificed. 
The lowering of the age en- 
tirely debarred University men, 
and, in order to remedy this 
loss, the candidates were en- 
couraged by the grant of 
£160 per annum to spend 
two years of their probation 
at a University. The lads 
who went to Oxford and 
Cambridge with a settled pro- 
fession and a settled income 
did not readily amalgamate 
with the undergraduates, and 
they reaped little advantage 
from the secial, and none from 
the intellectual, life of these 
Universities. They went out 
to India University men only 
in name. The result of limit- 
ing the age to 17-19 proved 
a failure, and the system was 
universally condemned, The 
Home Government did not 
adopt the suggestion of the 
Aitchison Commission that the 
age limit should be raised 
from 19 to 23; but in 1892 
it was again raised to the 
minimum at 21 and _ the 
maximum at 23, the period 
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of probation at a University 
being reduced to one year. 
Four years later another 
change was made, and the 
minimum was fixed at 22 
and the maximum at 24, the 
period of probation remaining 
the same. This is the system 
at present existing. The Com- 
mission of 1912 now recom- 
mend that the age limit should 
be again reduced to 17-19, 
but they give no substantial 
reasons why the old evils 
would not again occur. They 
propose making the entrance 
competitive examination one 
in which there will be options 
classified into groups, accord- 
ing to their affinities, and the 
candidate's choice confined to 
@ single group. 

“In this way,” the Commissioners 
write, “the boys who had been read- 
ing classics at school would take the 
classical ; the mathematical and scien- 
tific boys a mathematical and scien- 
tific ; and the modern language boys 
a modern language group of subjects ; 
whilst all would have to appear in 
English, and be allowed to offer one 
of several voluntary subjects outside 
his group—for example, French, Ger- 
man, Italian, Spanish, Latin, Greek, 
mathematics, physics, or chemistry. 
We would also have all the candi- 
dates, who had done best, subjected to 
an oral examination. Such a scheme 
would avoid interference with the 
ordinary school courses and dis- 
courage special preparation, and be 
as little open to objection as the 
scholarship and bursary examinations 
now are.” 


The scholarship and bursary 
examinations in the Univer- 
sities are intended for lads 


who are on the threshold of 
a sound liberal education, but 
the examination for the Indian 
Civil Service would be for 
lads whose liberal education 
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will be closed, according to 
the recommendation of the 
Commission, by a professional 
training. The boy who ob- 
tained admission by a mathe- 
matical group and English 
and Physics as voluntary 
subjects could hardly be re- 
garded as a lad qualified by a 
liberal education, The same 
objection applies to the com- 
petitor who takes up a Scien- 
tific group and Mathematics 
as a voluntary subject. The 
Commissioners give no reasons 
why the eandidate’s liberty of 
choice should be confined to 
one group. An English Public 
School boy of from seventeen 
to nineteen should do well in 
two groups. He would be far 
more suitable for the Indian 
Civil Service than the boy who 
had specialised at an early age. 
It is idle to say, with an air 
of Pontifical authority, that 
“such a scheme would avoid 
interferenee with the ordinary 
school courses and discourage 
special preparation.” It would 
lead to the most unfortunate 
effect of forcing premature 
specialisation on the Public 
Schools, If they resisted the 
evil, eramming institutions 
would be started. Cramming 
at an early age is, as the 
President of Magdalen College, 
Oxford, said, much more effec- 
tive. The Commissioners state 
that they “ desire to throw the 
net of the Indian Civil Service 
wide,” but the early age limit 
will certainly lessen its range. 
It will hardly be possible for 
pupils from the County Sec- 
ondary Schools, who come 
there from the Elementary 
Schools, to compete with suc- 
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cess at the age of nineteen 
with lads who, at the Public 
Schools, began their higher 
education at a much earlier 
age. The Scottish scheolboys 
also could not compete on 
equal terms with the English 
scheolboys, because they, too, 
begin the subjects recognised 
in the examination at a later 
period. Professor Burnet of 
St Andrews University stated 
emphatically that with the 
lower age limit the Scottish 
schools ‘“‘would not be able to 
compete in any sort of way 
with the English schools,” 
Professor Irvine of Aberdeen 
stated: “I should say that 
the great mass ef our Scotch 
schools are comparatively 
poerly provided financially as 
compared with the rich Eng- 
lish Public Schools; and as at 
present staffed and financed 
our normal Scotch Secondary 
School could not give the kind 
of special training which the 
wealthier Public Schools of 
England could give.” The 
early limit of age would also 
be very unfavourable to Ire- 
land, for the special reason— 
the Provost of Trinity College, 
Dublin, told the Commission- 
ers—“that the boys go to 
school too late in Ireland, and 
they are not decently educated 
in Arts till they come to us,” 
The lowering of the age limit 
would prevent the best products 
of our Indian Universities from 
competing, and also men edu- 
cated in Canada and_ the 
Colonies, who have sent to 
India some able adminis- 
trators, 

The Commissioners frankly 
confess that the bulk of the 
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headmasters and representa- 
tives of the Universities who 
furnished them with their 
opinions desired no change in 
this respect—z.e., in lowering 
the age limit. But they add, 
with their customary air of 
superiority— 


“There is, however, an aspect of 
the problem which is not very promi- 
nent in the minds of British educa- 
tionalists. This is the administrative 
aspect in India. From this point 
of view the present arrangement, 
coupled as it now is with a period of 
one year’s probation, is faulty in that 
it brings men out to India as late as 
25. A man of this age must ordin- 
arily have his tastes, aptitudes, and 
outlook more or less fixed, and to 
this extent may be expected to be 
less easy to train in the detailed 
drudgery of administrative work. 
His early ideas have also been cast 
in a mould which isin no way Indian. 
Apart, however, from any such gen- 
eral considerations, it is obvious that 
such an officer is more likely to be 
married or to get married, than if he 
comes out, say, three years younger. 
The result, when this takes place, is 
sometimes a loss of efficiency to the 
administration, which is increased 
when the officer himself, as fre- 
quently happens, comes to be in- 
volved thereby in financial embar- 
rassments.” 


The man who has taken high 
honours in Greats or in His- 
tory at Oxford, or in Classics 
and History at Cambridge, has 
had his tastes, aptitudes, and 
outlook more or less fixed for 
good by an education to per- 
fect all his faculties. He has 
been trained to overcome the 
detailed drudgery found in all 
work. It is true his early ideas 
have been cast in a mould 
which is in no way Indian. 
He brings to Indian questions 
the oulture, the intelligence, 
and the conscience a sound 
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general system of education 
has produced in him. The 
Hon, Mr Chaubal in his dis- 
senting minute writes: “ Look- 
ing to the present political 
conditions and progress of 
India, I think it is a distinct 
advantage that the young 
officer who comes to India 
should be capable of forming 
his own opinion about the 
Indian people, their ways of 
living and thinking, rather 
than be of that tender and 
susceptible age at which he 
can easily inherit the tradi- 
tions of the elder Indian official. 
. . . A university man with 
a completed British education 
is more likely to think fer 
himself,” 

As to the Commissioners’ 
statement that if the age limit 
stands as at present a young 
officer is more likely “to be 
married or get married” than 
if he comes out younger, Mr 
Chaubal remarks: “ Assuming 
this to be so (for we have had 
no figures or evidence abeut 
this), I do not think that the 
efficiency of the service or the 
interests of good administra- 
tien should be prejudiced owing 
to the connubial or maitri- 
monial desires of the British 
youth.” The Commissioners 
declare that “if the Indian 
Civil Service is to be kept effi- 
cient an officer should attain a 
position of responsibility at a 
comparatively early age; for 
example, that he should be 
acting as a collector by the 
time he has reached 30.” 
The Collectors are the virtual 
rulers of India, and not only 
on their ability and courage, 
but on their knowledge of the 


people, their interest in their 
welfare, their tact, and telera- 
tion, depend the welfare and 
safety of the Empire. Owing 
to a rapid flow of promotion 
young men in a certain pro- 
vince of the continent became 
collectors after five or six 
years’ service, and the result 
was somewhat disastrous. The 
Commissioners assume that the 
office which a junior civilian 
holds is not one of trust and 
responsibility. The Hon. Mr 
Chaubal, hewever, writing with 
knowledge, remarks: “I think, 
on the contrary, that the posi- 
tion ef an assistant collector 
or an assistant judge is one 
of considerable responsibility, 
though net the same responsi- 
bility as that of a collector or 
district and sessions judge. 
Looking at the very large 
civil, criminal, and revenue 
powers exercised by collectors, 
district magistrates, and dis- 
trict and sessions judges, I 
should say that ne one ought 
to be entrusted with them be- 
fore he is 35; and surely there 
ought to be ne complaint if, 
out of a total service of 35 
years, & person passes only 8 
to 10 years in a junior position 
ef respensibility.” 

The proposal to lower the 
limit ef age to 17-19 is not 
only cendemned by British 
educationalists, but the reasons 
put forward for it from the 
administrative aspect are theo- 
retical and not supported by 
the weight of the evidence nor 
by actual experience in the 
past. 

The Commissioners suggest 
that after a lad of 18 or 19 has 
entered the Indian Civil Service 
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by competition he should spend 
three years on probation in 
England, but add, “that at 
the outset monetary grants in 
aid should be given only to the 
Universities of Oxford, Cam- 
bridge, and London, and for so 
long as they are prepared to 
co-operate in dealing with the 
probationers on the lines de- 
sired.” 

The Probationers are to be 
paid an allowance of £150 a 
year. “This may not meet all 
their expenses, but we see no 
reason why this should be 
necessary.” It will certainly 
not meet all their expenses, and 
the writer knows from three 
years close personal contact 
with them that a large number 
of the Probationers are the 
sons of clergymen and retired 
military men, who find it a hard 
struggle to support a son at an 
English University. There is, 
however, a likelihood that the 
majority of students would 
elect to pass their period of 
probation in London. But it 
is not without grave misgivings 
that we can contemplate lads 
of eighteen or more with a 
settled profession and fixed 
income residing in London, for 
three years, even in the best- 
managed hostel. It is true 
they would find in London an 
active living school of Oriental 
Studies and not a dead Indian 
Institute: they would find, to 
use the words of Sir Henry 
Maine, “the only body in Eng- 
land which undertakes to give 
a systematic legal education 
—The Inns of Court,” and 
“if proper arrangements were 
made there would be no diffi- 
culty in extending under the 
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superintendence of the Inns of 
Court that most valuable por- 
tion of a student -servant’s 
English training which con- 
sists in attending Courts and 
taking notes of cases.” By 
going to London the student 
would not sacrifice all those 
incalculable social and intel- 
lectual advantages which an 
ancient University affords. At 
Oxford or Cambridge he would, 
owing to express professional 
teaching, not be united by the 
intellectual bond of common 
studies with the scholars of his 
College, and his training on the 
lines desired by the Commis- 
sioners would tend to form a 
class apart from the rest of the 
undergraduates. This, as ex- 
perience has proved, would be 
& grave injury to the Proba- 
tioners and to the Indian Civil 
Service. 

The Commissioners state that, 
“In framing a syllabus of study 
for the three years’ probation- 
ary period the objects to be kept 
in view are, first, to complete a 
liberal education ; and secondly, 
an education which will form a 
fitting foundation for the pro- 
bationer’s professional work. It 
is also desirable that all proba- 
tioners should bear the hall- 
mark of their university in the 
shape of adegree. None of the 
existing courses at the univer- 
sities, however, are precisely 
suitable. We therefore recom- 
mend that it should be made a 
condition of recognition of any 
university, and, a fortiori, of 
any money grant, that it should 
institute an honours course 
leading up to a degree in the 
appropriate subjects.” 

It is more than desirable that 
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all whe enter the Indian Civil 
Service should bear the hall- 
mark of their universities, not 
only in the shape of a degree, 
but of a degree in honours. 
“None of the existing courses 
at the universities are precisely 
suitable,” the Commissioners 
state, but there are courses at 
Oxford and Cambridge which 
could be easily made suitable. 
The Commissioners reveal to us 
an honours course which they 
seem to consider might take 
the place of the Classical 
and History Tripos at Cam- 
bridge, or Greats and History 
at Oxford, the best training for 
an Indian civilian, They print 
“ the plans for a suitable course 
submitted to us (forwarded 
would have been a more ap- 
propriate word) by the Hebdo- 
madal Council of the University 
of Oxford.” It is a matter of 
surprise that the governing 
body of a University where 
Honours Schools have been 
developed by the experience of 
centuries and what may almost 
be called a scientific process 
should have aceepted such a 
scheme, Happily the Report 
informs us that the Hebdom- 
adal Council is not able te 
commit the University to this 
or any other similar schemes, 
According to the proposed 
scheme the honours course is 
to extend over three years and 
consist of two parts, the first 
leading to a preliminary ex- 
amination to be held at the end 
of the first year, and thesecond 
to a final examination to be 
held at the end of the third 
year. The preliminary examina- 
tion for a lad of 19 is to consist of 
the following parts: (a) The 
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elements of one _ classical 
language (two papers). If the 
year were entirely devoted to 
the study of Sanskrit and 
Arabic the knowledge acquired 
would be elementary and would 
not need two papers to test the 
student’s knowledge. But other 
vast and complicated branches 
of knowledge are also to occupy 
the lad’s mind. The second 
part consists of (6) His- 
tory of India, including the 
history of Indian religions 
antecedent te the commence- 
ment of British rule (with phy- 
sical, historical, and political 
geography). (Onepaper.) The 
History of India antecedent to 
British rule ineludes two most 
important periods—the Hindu 
and the Mohamedan. In order 
to acquire a knowledge of the 
history of Ancient India of any 
value the Probationer must 
study a certain number of 
standard works in French and 
English. It is true he might 
cram the subject by devoting 
himself to a most laborious and 
able compilation on Ancient 
India, but it would be a cruel 
slander to hint that the Hebdo- 
madal Council desires, in any 
degree, toencouragecram. The 
Mohamedan Peried would de- 
mand a study of the history of 
the early Mohamedan Invasions 
and the Pathan Empire, the 
history of the Independent Mo- 
hamedan Kingdoms, thirteen 
in number, and last, not least, 
the history of the Moghul Em- 
pire from 1526-1761. A most 
superficial knowledge of the 
Mohamedan period might be 
obtained from small text-books, 
but the spread of superficial 
knowledge is not exactly the 
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object of a University. During 
the first year the lad is to 
study the History of Indian 
Religions—that is, of Hindu 
society built on the Vedic 
dispensation ; development of 
Hindu philosophy, Buddhism, 
and Brahmanism, revival of 
Hinduism, expulsion of Bud- 
dhism and the contest between 
Shaivaism and Visinavism. It 
is hoped that at the close of 
the year the lad will have dis- 
covered an aid to the under- 
standing of the Paramanda or 
Supreme Felicity. The study 
of the Hindu religions might 
well be deferred till the young 
civilian reached India, when, 
if he be of a contemplative 
nature, he will have ample 
material for studying in his 
own Province the extraordinary 
variety of religious instinct in 
the Hindu, The next subject 
suggested by “the expert 
teachers ” might also be deferred 
till the Indian civilian arrives 
in India, where it can be far 
better studied. At the close of 
the first year he is to be ex- 
amined in “The principles of 
sociology and ethnology ”—two 
sciences hardly adapted for 
abstract study by a lad. The 
first three subjects are intended 
to polish the Indian mould into 
which the young civilian’s mind 
is te be east: the fourth is 
meant to train him for his 
professional career. During the 
first twelve months he is to 
study the “Outlines of juris- 
prudence; criminal law and 
procedure; law of evidence.” 
The mind of the young student 
will be crowded at the close of 
the first year with scraps of 
knowledge so complicated as to 
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breed confusion in the strongest 
and most matureintellect. The 
next two years of his probation 
are to be devoted to a study of 
(a) One vernacular Indian 
language; (b) History of the 
British period to 1900—the 
rise, growth, and organisation 
of the British power in India 
(including the geography of the 
subject); (c) General principles 
of political and economic 
science, with special reference 
to the history of political in- 
stitutions in India; (d) Hindu 
and Mohamedan law; the law 
of contracts (with special refer- 
ence to the Indian law on the 
subject); the law of actionable 
wrongs; the transfer of pro- 
perty in British India. He is 
also bound to choose one 
optional subject from a list of 
five, among which is included 
sociology and anthropology. 
This is the course of study 
intended to supplant the in- 
tellectual training of the 
English and Seottish Uni- 
versities, and meant to form 
the characters of the future 
administrators of India. 

The plan we venture to pro- 
pose is a simple one, by which 
the drawback of the young 
civilian reaching India at too 
advanced an age might be 
easily remedied. The age limit 
should be reduced by ene year, 
from 22-24 to 21-23, and if 
Oxford and Cambridge reduced 
the limit of age for scholarships 
to 18 it would then be possible 
(asit is now) for the moderate 
first-class man and the good 
second-class man to enter the 
Civil Service. The great cap- 
tains of industry in England 
are in growing measure employ- 
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ing University men. Accord- 
ing to the evidence taken before 
the Royal Commission on the 
Civil Service, they do not want 
men who have acquired a little 
knowledge of economies, a little 
of modern languages, a little of 
balance-sheets, but they require 
men who have had the high 
intellectual training given in a 
University. Sir George Gibbs 
remarked at the Congress of 
Universities that he would 
rather take a man for railway 
work who had had a purely 
literary education at a Univer- 
sity than one who had spent 
50 or 60 per cent of his time on 
a technieal subject. Two years’ 
probation should be sufficient 
for men who have had the dis- 
cipline of a complete education. 
These two years should be en- 
tirely devoted to vernacular 
languages, law, and the History 
of British Dominion in India. 
The students should be brought 
face to face with the great 
problems of administration 
through the medium of the 
minutes ef the practical ad- 
ministrators and wise states- 
men who have moulded the 
Government of India into its 
working form. 

The Covenanted Civil Service 
is recruited with reference to 
the maintenance of an adminis- 
tration conducted as far as pos- 
sible on principles and by meth- 
ods in harmony with Western 
civilisation. ‘We English, 
Scotch, and Irish are in India 
because we are not Orientals,” 
says Lord Morley. “... We 
are representatives, not of 
Oriental civilisation, but West- 
ern civilisation, of its methods, 
its principles, its practices.” To 
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secure an administration of 
this nature the competitive exa- 
mination must bear a distinctly 
English character and consti- 
tute a test of English qualifica- 
tions. The competitive examin- 
ation is open to all his Majesty’s 
subjects—Indian and Colonial. 
The number of Indians who 
enter by the open door of com- 
petition increases every year, 
and the fact that they have 
gone through the same prepar- 
ation and the same ordeal 
creates a bond between them 
and their English comrades. 
The Hindu politician demands 
that a simultaneous examina- 
tion for the service should be 
held in London and India, 
but the Commissioners are 
convinced “that the introduc- 
tion into India of an exam- 
ination fashioned on English 
lines for the purpose of bringing 
clever Indians into the Indian 
Civil Service is to be depre- 
cated.” The Covenanted Civil 
Service must be maintained, 
and it must be English in tone 
and character; but what was 
done during the administration 
of Lord Lansdowne might again 
be done, from time to time, 
with caution—the number of 
appointments reserved for the 
service reduced. The Commis- 
sioners propose that forty posts 
of district and sessions judges 
hitherto held by the service 
should be reserved for recruit- 
ment from the Indian bar, and 
forty-one superior posts should 
be reserved for officers of the 
Provincial Civil Service, It is 
meet and right that we should 
give te the men who have 
proved their loyalty and ability 
in the Provincial Service freer 
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access to the higher adminis- 
trative functions. The forty 
“listed posts” reserved for the 
Indian bar should be twenty, 
and for the Provincial Service 
sixty. As Sir Valentine Chirol 
remarks in his minute— 





“The provincial Civil Service con- 
stitutes the backbone of the civil 
administration. It is drawn, for the 
most part, from the same classes of 
Indian society from which the bulk 
of the Indian members of the Indian 
Civil Service are themselves drawn. 
In proportion as the work of ad- 
ministration increases — and it is 
bound to go on increasing steadily 
—an increasingly large proportion 
of the more responsible duties 
hitherto discharged by the Indian 
Civil Service must necessarily de- 
volve upon the provincial Civil 
Services. The importance of rais- 
ing the general standard of effi- 
ciency in the _ provincial Civil 
Service, and of bringing it nearer 
to the level of the Indian 
Civil Service, is therefore beyond 
dispute.” 


The Commissioners, te ap- 
pease the Hindu politicians 
for having rejected their 
political desire, suggest that 
nine direct appointments to 
the Civil Service should be 
made annually from amongst 
Indians, and they amuse them- 
selves in laying out a fanci- 
ful scheme which could not 
have originated in the mind 
of a statesman of trained 
capacity. First, two candi- 
dates are to be nominated 
each year by the Seeretary of 


State on the advice of the- 


Government of India. 
are to be termed 


They 
* King- 


Emperor Cadets,” and they 
are to be young men of good 
family. 

graduates 


to be 
various 


They are 
of the 
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Universities ‘who have shown 
literary attainments of a high 
order, but who were not in- 
tellectually quite in the front 
rank,” The feelings of the 
unfortunate Indian nominated 
on these grounds may be 
easily imagined. This pro- 
posal is merely a revival of 
the Statutory System, and 
the result will be the same. 
For the seven remaining posts 
each of the five Universities 
is to nominate twenty can- 
didates from amongst its 
B.A.’s. In the ideal world 
of the Commission canvassing 
is to be barred. The hundred 
candidates will then compete 
at a separate examination 
adjusted by the Civil Service 
Commissioners on the Indian 
educational courses, The seven 
successful men are to be sent 
to England for their three 
years’ probation, and are to be 
trained alongside of the ean- 
didates selected in England. 
They are bound by their edu- 
cation to be distinetly inferior 
to these men, and they will 
never hold the same rank in 
public estimation. They will 
be regarded as a separate 
class. The educated Indian, 
who, by the reduction in the 
limit of age, has the open 
door of competition in London 
barred to him, will not be 
satisfied with seven appoint- 
ments obtainable by a com- 
bination ef nomination and 
competition. The scheme is 
bound to be a failure, because 
it is an attempt not to grapple 
with, but to evade, the solu- 
tion of an important political 
problem. 

After 


propesing radical 
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changes in the Imperial Civil 
Service, the Commissioners 
proceed to make recommenda- 
tions as to the Indian Medical 
Service. The History of Brit- 
ish Dominion in India is the 
history of conquest aecompan- 
ied by an advance in civilisa- 
tion, and the members of the 
Indian Medical Service have 
been chief pioneers of the 
advance, not only by the exer- 
cise of their noble profession, 
but by being among the first 
to introduce the discoveries of 
seienee to the knowledge of the 
Indian. They have also done 
much to widen our knowledge 
of the geography, the geology, 
and the botany of the Eastern 
world. Alexander Hamilton, 
who accompanied George Bogle 
on his mission to Tibet, was 
one ef the first Englishmen 
to visit Lhasa, William Mooer- 
croft was one of the early 
explorers of Ladakh, Kashmir, 
Afghanistan, and Bokhara. It 
was Geerge Bayfield who first 
traversed the hill tracts be- 
tween Assam and Burma. 
Henry Bellew did good service 
in revealing to us the lan- 
guages, manners, and customs 
of the Afghans, and he has 
left us a pleasant account of 
his journey to Kashgar and 
Yarkand. It was said that 
his services on the Northern 
marches of the Empire were 
worth a couple of regiments 
to the Government. Sir George 
Robertson was the first Euro- 
pean to penetrate into Kafiri- 
stan. Among botanists, Wil- 
liam Roxburgh will always 
have a high rank; and in 
zoology Francis Day, the 
author of ‘The Fishes of 
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India, To Hugh Falconer 
geology owes the discovery of 
the Siwalek Fossils, and to 
John Forbes Royle must be 
given the credit of being among 
the very first to introduce the 
cultivation of tea into India, 
William Brookes O’Shaugh- 
nessy was the founder of the 
Electric Telegraph in India. 
The Hespitals, the Medical 
Schools, and the Colleges are, 
however, the fairest fruits of 
the labours of the Indian 
Medical Service, and _ the 
noblest monuments of British 
rule. But the greatest good 
rendered by the Service has 
been the medical aid they have 
given to the poor. They have 
been ministers of mercy to the 
wretched outcasts, they have 
relieved the leper, they have 
given light to the blind beggar, 
and they have saved thousands 
from the cruel fever. It is 
impossible to calculate the 
benefit done to humanity by 
Ronald Ross of the Indian 
Medical Service. It is for the 
benefit of the masses that the 
Civil Service must be British 
in tone and character, and for 
the same reason the Indian 
Medical Service must be a 
highly efficient body of Euro- 
pean speeialists. The Indian 
can, as in the Civil Service, 
enter that body by the epen 
road of competition, and 
many Indians of the highest 
scientific ability and character 
have entered it. Moreover, as 
long as we have a British force 
in India, and Europeans in all 
departments of the State, we 
must have a British Medical 
Service. It was created to 
supply the wants of the Army, 
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and at this time every officer of 
the Indian Medical Service is 
posted to military duty, and he 
must serve as a regimental 
officer for two years before he 
is eligible for civil employ. 
The civil branch was created 
by John Company in order to 
be a reserve in time of war. 
Lord Morley, when Secretary 
of State, suggested to the 
Government of India that the 
time bad come to promote the 
growth of an _ independent 
medical profession in India, by 
throwing open to the profes- 
tion in general some of the 
various civil appointments. 
The Government of India 
replied that the strength of 
the medical service must be 
sufficient to meet the medical 
requirements of the army. 
‘In order that it may do this 
effectually,” they wrote, “it is 
necessary that it should include 
a large reserve of officers whose 
services would be available on 
the outbreak of war; and, as 
&@ measure of economy, these 
reserve officers must in peace 
time be employed on civil 
duties.” Some of the witnesses 
before the Islington Commis- 
sion declared that the civil 
branch of the service would not 
stand the strain imposed upon 
it by war. The spokesman of 
the Bombay Medical Union 
most confidently but some- 
what rashly declared that a 
war reserve of 87 would be 
sufficient for all the require- 
ments ina time of war. “He 
could not conceive,” this wit- 
ness said, “of any mobilisation 
of greater dimensions than that 
in China in 1900, unless a big 
European war broke out, but 
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the chances of that were too 
remote.” The war came, and 
399 medical men were taken 
from the civil branch. The 
majority were specialists in 
medicine; others were successful 
operating surgeons, owing to 
the knowledge and skill they 
had acquired in the great Civil 
Hospitals. The Commissioners 
state: “From the inquiries 
which we made we are satisfied 
that,under the existing arrange- 
ments, the civil medical work 
of the country has hitherto 
been economically and satis- 
factorily performed, and that 
no case has been made out, 
either on the ground of expense 
or of efficiency, for ceasing to 
employ the medical war reserve 
of the army in India on civil 
duty.” They, however, suggest 
that “a purely civil medical 
machinery should be created to 
meet the requirements of each 
civil medical department.” But 
they inform us “that transfer 
to civil employment is sought 
after by most of the officers, 
and forms one of the principal 
attractions of the service.” If 
you deprive the service of one 
of its principal attractions the 
best class of men will not join 
it. The outlets for medical men 
are now so many and so lucra- 
tive that the chief attraction 
of an Indian career to a man 
like Ronald Ross is the wide 
field it offers for improving his 
medical knowledge, his surgical 
skill, and the opportunities for 
original research, A deterior- 
ation in the quality of the men 
recruited for the Indian Medical 
Service would be a grave blow 
to medical education in India, 
and the debt the Indians owe 
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to the Indian Medical Service 
is shown by the efficiency of 
the Medical Colleges established 
in different provinces of the 
Empire. The Government of 
India in their despatch re- 
marked: “It is in our opinion 
of the highest importance and 
essential to the growth of a 
really efficient independent 
medical profession that the 
present high character of the 
instruction given in the medical 
colleges in India should be 
maintained unimpaired.” The 
majority of the students who 
pass through these schools take 
to private practice. A number 
of them are men of the highest 
attainments and character, and 
earn a considerable income, 
“The general average of attain- 
ments of the Indian medical 
men is not, it is true,” says the 
Government of India, “equal to 
that of the officers of the 
Indian Medical Service, but 
each generation of students is 
better than its predecessor, and 
provided nothing is done to 
lower in any way the standard 
of instruction given in the 
medical colleges, there is every 
reason to hope that this pro- 
gressive improvement will be 
maintained.” The time for 
considering the reduction of 
the cadre of the Indian Medi- 
cal Service will arrive when 
there are a sufficient num- 
ber of Indians qualified by 
@ sound general and pro- 
fessional education for the 
higher appointments. 

The problem to what extent 
we can admit Indians not only 
to the higher posts in the Civil 
Service, and in the Indian 
Medical Service, but in all the 


departments of the State, cannot 
be solved by ingenious com- 
promises, but by establishing in 
every province of the Empire a 
complete system of education 
with all its parts adjusted one 
to the other. Sixteen years 
ago the writer stated in 
‘Maga’: “At present there is 
little need for the multiplica- 
tion of secondary schools or of 
colleges affiliated to the uni- 
versities, but there is great 
need for their teaching being 
raised and widened.” The 
Hon. Mr Chaubal, in an inter- 
esting and instructive minute, 
endorses this opinion. The 
evidence of educational experts 
has convinced him “that uni- 
versity and college education 
was not as effective as it should 
be,” and he considers rightly 
that the way to make it more 
effective is “the development 
of secondary education up to 
its legitimate standard.” He 
writes: ‘“‘Any attempt at im- 
proving the colleges can only 
be successful, in my opinion, if 
secondary education is fixed on 
proper lines.” What Lord 
Morley said of Scotland is as 
true of India: “To give access 
to university education to those 
who did not come to the pre- 
liminary examination suffici- 
ently ripe from the secondary 
schools was to de no good to 
the student, the parent, and 
the universities.” The union 
of Western education with 
Eastern scholarship, the gradual 
fusion of the philosophies of 
the East and West, has given 
us scholars of which any Uni- 
versity in the world might 
well be proud. Higher educa- 
tion has given the State a body 
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of judges of great professional 
skill, and in all branches of the 
service officials of unimpeach- 
able probity. But our tenta- 
tive experiment in the educa- 
tion of India has also produced 
a large body of half-educated 
youths whose personal disap- 
pointment bursts in enmity 
against Government. 

Lord Islington and his col- 
leagues give an account of the 
material development of India 
during the past twenty - five 
years, which has all the rosy 
tints of an official report. 
They inform us that “The 
last quarter of a century has 
been conspicuous for the great 
developments of means of com- 
munication.” The mileage of 
the railways has been more 
than doubled. There has been 
a great development of postal 
and telegraphic facilities. Many 
more millions of post-cards have 
been sent out. The issue of 
newspapers has increased by 
thirty millions, But this surely 
is a doubtful blessing. Lord 
Chelmsford, the Viceroy, in a 
frank, manly, and able reply to 
the deputation of Indian jour- 
nalists who recently waited on 
him to urge the repeal of the 
Press Act, gave some striking 
extracts from the Indian Press. 
Two only can here be quoted. 
The first is as follows: “The 
meaning of Imperialism is that 
&@ powerful nation thinks that 
it is justified in depriving a 
weaker people of their liberty 
and retaining that people under 
their rule in perpetual slavery 
on the plea of civilising them 
and bettering their lot.” The 
next is also a specimen of the 
poisonous stuff that is scat- 
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tered broadcast among the 
loyal masses: “If the Indian - 
rulers had given effect to the 
terms of the Royal Proclama- 
tion of 1858, India would not 
have been converted into a 
land of permanent famine and 
pestilence and its children into 
a race of effeminate weaklings.” 
The Commissioners give us & 
full account of the material 
advancement of the continent 
during the past quarter of a 
century, but they do not dis- 
cuss what Sir Alfred Lyall 
called “the recent symptoms of 
virulent disease in some parts 
of the body politic.” The 
Commissioners merely mention 
its “manifestation ’’ due to “a 
new atmosphere all over India,” 
created by “a growing body of 
western - educated opinions.” 
But it is supremely import- 
ant to take cognisance of 
these “ manifestations.” They 
have revealed to us that the 
old fires of Eastern fanatio- 
ism and bigotry still burn be- 
neath the thin crust of Western 
civilisation, and may at any 
moment again burst forth and 
cover the continent with fire 
and carnage. The Hindu re- 
vival in the Deccan has led to. 
murderous outrages, and in 
Bengal to the crime of dacoity, 
which had been almost entirely 
suppressed, becoming again pre- 
valent, Large gangs organised 
by western -educated youths 
have ranged over a wide extent 
of country, and members of the 
Bengal Police Force—a force 
to whose loyalty and courage 
sufficient tribute has never 
been paid—have been basely 
murdered. The Hindu revival 
in the Punjab has led to serious 
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disturbances. The leaders of 
the movement have been, in 
general, western-educated men, 
and, asin the days before the 
Mutiny, a religious propaganda 
has been carried on among the 
Sepoys of the Indian Army, 
and attempts have been made 
to tamper with the loyalty of 
certain regiments. In Delhi, 
the Imperial capital, a cowardly 
attempt was made to murder 
Lord Hardinge, whom the 
Indian politicians inform us 
was the most sympathetic 
Viceroy that has ever ruled 
India. Lord Hardinge, in the 
course of his Apologia, in- 
formed the House of Lords— 
it was a startling revelation 
—that 

“The unrest in the early 
spring of 1915 caused by the 
return to India from Canada 
and the United States of 7000 
revolutionaries, who initiated a 
campaign of murder and ter- 
rorism in the Punjab, necessi- 
tating the arrest in one week 
of no less than 3500 revolu- 
tionary hooligans, required the 
utmost watchfulness and pre- 
paration on the part of the 
military authorities. Later in 
the year the German conspiracy 
to organise rebellion in Bengal 
and elsewhere, planned to break 
out on Christmas Day 1915, 
was discovered. Military pre- 
parations and naval patrols in 


the Bay of Bengal were secretly 
organised, and the whole situa- 
tion had to be carefully watched ; 
and although this conspiracy 
was foiled by the arrest of the 
leaders ten days before the 
plan was to mature, there was 
no relaxation that Christmas, 
every officer, both military and 
civil, having to be at his post, 
and the troops in troop-trains at 
the big railway junctions ready 
for any emergency.” 

The 7000 revolutionaries who 
returned to India from Canada 
and the United States were 
bound to be men who had 
received a Western education. 
These momentous events, which 
the Islington Commissioners, 
with exquisite euphemism, term 
“manifestations,” do not de- 
stroy our belief in the recog- 
nised and customary principle 
of policy that qualified Indians 
should be admitted to high office 
in the executive administration 
and judiciary. But they do 
proclaim that the process of 
initiation must be gradual and 
tentative, until by national edu- 
cation in its largest acceptation, 
we have fitted out intellectual 
leaders who will make the good 
of a laborious and frugal peas- 
antry an habitual object, and 
who will scruple to make use 
of any violent or illegitimate 
means for attaining their own 
self-interested objects. 
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AZAIR: THE STORY 


THE scene was one of steam- 
ing desolation. 

Among the stagnant marshes 
a strip of bare parched earth, 
like the back of a mud-wallow- 
ing monster, rose slightly from 
the surrounding water, forming 
@ narrow island some 800 yards 
long and 200 yards broad. The 
full moon threw an uncanny 
half-light over the scene, and the 
surrounding marshes stretched 
like an infinite plain of silver 
and ebony from which pro- 
truded the bare and colourless 
shape of the island: here and 
there upon its surface ran dark 
zigzag lines—they were lines of 
trenches hastily dug in the soft 
soil of the island,—but in the 
moonlight they looked very 
like the banded markings of 
a reptile. 

The atmosphere was hot and 
moist, with a suggestion of the 
hidden multitudinous life that 
breeds and has its being in 
places of mud and vapour and 
darkness; underfoot the sand 
and dust were warm, and the 
marsh water upon the shores 
of the island steamed; the 
earth was uninfluenced, it 
seemed, by the gentle radiance 
of the moon that hung high 
overhead. 

So it was on three sides of 
the island — primeval swamp, 
and desolation and silence. 

But on the fourth side the 
scene was different: no stag- 
nant water, but a swirling 
stream, bordered the shore, 
and far out could be seen the 
swirl and drag of the strong 
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current flowing in streaks of 
light and shadow; while every 
minute or so sounded a gentle 
splash as a bit of the crum- 
bling bank broke off and was 
washed away. 

Alongside the bank a large 
river-steamer was made fast 
by hawsers, bow and stern, 
to pickets driven into the 
earth, and on each side of 
her were lashed bluff- bowed 
iron barges, their fore-and-aft 
decks glittering in the moon- 
light. A slight hissing, sim- 
mering noise came from the 
steamer, and a constant gurgle 
as the stream rushed between 
the nearer barge and the bank; 
but otherwise there was silence 
—no sound or sign of man. 

The sight of these apparently 
deserted boats alone in this place 
of silence and desolation did 
little to lessen the uncanniness 
of the scene: it was more like 
a bad dream than ever, and it 
seemed almost as if this must 
be an illusion—some doing of 
the moon and the hot night-mist 
—or perhaps even the work of 
some Jinn, unseen of men. 

So unexpected was this ap- 
parition of the steamboat and 
the two barges, with their 
trim provision of strained 
hawsers and upright pickets, 
in this lonely desolation — so 
sudden the transition from 
primeval slime and silence to 
evidence of the civilised modern 
world—that there was an im- 
mediate suggestion, almost a 
presentiment, that the hand 
of some evil fate must have 
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led them here, and here left 
them, forgotten and deserted, 
a lost memorial—or a warning 
—to unwise adventurers. 

A tropic night, a bright 
moon, a steamy atmosphere, 
and last, but not least, ma- 
laria, can conjure up strange 
dreams and horrors that in 
the light of day have little 
foundation in fact: such a 
dream was this. 

Closer inspection —a_per- 
sonal inspection of steamer 
and barges—would have shown 
good reason for the unearthly 
silence, and would have dis- 
pelled all fears as to the fate 
of the adventurers they carried. 
Upon the decks, huddled into 
every available corner, packed 
in the holds of the barges, lay 
a crowd of sleeping men: a 
confused heap of rifles, helmets, 
and equipment, of legs and 
arms and heads, a shapeless 
mass with which the moon 
played strange tricks of light 
and shadow, and over which 
rocked and hummed a cloud of 
mosquitoes. But there came no 
sound of any human voice, for 
the many hundred sprawling 
forms were still, wrapped in 
the deep sleep of exhaustion. 

There had been some hard 
work. For two days the Bri- 
gade had been on the war-path, 
plunging through mud, wading 
through water, poling and 
paddling boats through reedy 
marshes and chasing the Turk, 
together with his Arabian sym- 
pathiser, off sundry little mud 
islands. This was done with 
such success that the Turk 
soon came to the conclusion 
that it was a poor game and 





he didn’t want to play any 
more: so he had embarked 
upon his steamers and fied up- 
stream, while the Arabs had 
plunged into the marshes and 
disappeared—somewhere, into 
those glittering miles of water 
and reeds, For our part, the 
British Navy, with an energy 
and promptitude which is char- 
acteristic, was chasing the 
enemy steamers up the treach- 
erous winding stream of the 
Tigris, while the army was 
following as fast as it could— 
and that was not very fast. 

Upon the steamer and the 
barges is a British battalion, 
belonging to the Brigade in 
question, which has been en- 
gaged in these rather pro- 
longed aquatic sports, ending 
in the practically unopposed 
occupation of this island—the 
Turks’ final position—a boiling 
Hades of the first magnitude, 
without any pretence of shadow 
or shade whatever. 

During the previous two 
days the men had fought and 
paddled and pushed their boats 
in a steamy atmosphere, the 
temperature of which never fell 
below 112° in the shade, and 
certainly often felt anything 
you like above it; they had 
carried three positions at the 
point of the bayonet, wading 
the last 100 yards or more of 
each assault, had captured 
three guns, about 300 prisoners, 
and twice as many rifles; and 
though, owing to the enemy’s 
exceedingly erratic shooting, 
casualties from shell and bullet 
had been light, sun-and-heat- 
stroke, glare and mud and fever, 
had taken a heavy toll. 

This day, from 10 A.M., when 
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the island was occupied, until 
dark, they had lain upon this 
bare and blasted strip of earth, 
the sun blazing from the usual 
unclouded sky, its fierce rays 
beating up from the shadowless 
ground—and all round the 
dazzling, flashing glare of the 
water. Some kind of shelter 
from heat and glare was fur- 
nished by arrangements of 
empty ammunition-boxes and 
ground-sheets, and under these 
and in the enemy’s shallow 
trenches every one cowered who 
was not required by the exigen- 
cies of the service to stand, or 
walk, in the sun—grateful for 
any kind of shelter. 

As far as is known, there 
was only one exception to this 
rule. He appeared about mid- 
day, a figure sauntering slowly 
through the fiery glare of 
earth and heaven towards the 
shelter of reeds and tarpaulin 
where the G.O.C. and his 
somewhat peevish staff sat and 
steamed. He was clothed in a 
pair of white “shorts,” much 
too tight and too short for 
him, a thin sleeveless singlet 
open all round the neck, and 
a@ very .old battered helmet 
jammed on the back of his 
head. He stopped and looked 
in on the company: in his arms 
he hugged two unexploded 4- 


II. 


Next morning an early start 
was made, and long before the 
fiery sun had shot up over the 
horizon the hawsers had been 
cast off and the steamer was 
out in the swirling stream, 
leaving behind the deserted 
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inch shells, and on his face 
was a happy smile. “ Hello, 
blokes,” he said, “ bleedin’ ’ot, 
ain’t it?” and, still smiling, 
departed. 

He was a sailor. 


But at last the day had 
come to an end, The steam- 
boat and the barges sidled up 
to the bank and were made 
fast, and orders were issued to 
embark, with a view to a start 
at dawn next day. There fol- 
lowed an hour of general busy- 
ness: the clatter and slither 
of ammunition - boots on iron 
decks; orders; rations; the 
flicker of lanterns—the smell 
of hot strong tea—and then 
silence. 

The sun made a golden path 
over the trackless waters, 
and, as it dropped suddenly 
out of the world, a violet 
shadow hung for an_ in- 
stant in the eastern sky; 
then that, too, faded, and the 
waters changed gradually from 
gold to bronze—from lead- 
colour to molten silver—where 
the reeds swayed gently like 
phantom pastures among the 
curling mists and vapours of 
the marsh. 

Before the stars were up, 
sleep and silence had fallen 
upon the scene. 


island in those _ pestilent 
marshes, For some time there 
was little life to be seen aboard 
except for the unhurried move- 
ments of the scallywag Arab 
crew; but presently, as it be- 
came lighter, there was a stir 
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here and there among the 
tangled mass of sleepers, and 
gradually, after a resorting of 
scattered helmets and puttees, 
the men sat up and took notice, 
much relieved to be on the 
move again; for, as one re- 
marked, “wherever it is, it 
can’t be worse than the last 
sample.” 

There were many and vari- 
ous rumours abroad as to our 
destination, but this really de- 
pended on how far the rattled 
Turk retreated up- stream 
before he made a stand: then 
no doubt we should get out 
again and have another splash. 
But in the meanwhile there 
was much lost time to be made 
up in the cleaning of persons, 
rifles, and equipment, and a 
general sorting of ourselves, as 
far as the very limited space 
would allow, after our two days’ 
mud-larking. 

Of the temperature it is un- 
necessary to say much—no- 
thing could be said politely: of 
course it was hot, blastingly, 
blisteringly hot as we very 
soon found out, and our rather 
optimistic frame of mind of the 
early morning became tinged 
with less cheerful reflections as 
to the closeness of our quarters 
and the properties of iron decks 
under a tropical sun ; the bully 
beef was more than lukewarm, 
the butter looked like melted 
“ ghee,” and the flies had found 
us out, 

The view was very much as 
usual—that is to say, watery ; 
but as we steamed up-river 
the banks which divided river 
from floods became gradually 
broader, while in places there 
appeared patches of almost dry 


land, and we thought how 
Noah must be sympathising 
with us. Once there was very 
nearly a nasty accident owing 
to some zealous watcher report- 
ing that he could see real grass, 
upon which every one, includ- 
ing the helmsman, rushed to 
one side of the ship for a view ; 
and again when a “home- 
pattern” cow was sighted— 
the first cow without a hump 
that we had seen for many 
a long day —the enthusiasm 
became positively dangerous. 
But such excitements were few 
and far between. 

Between thin awnings and 
iron decks conversation did 
not exactly sparkle, but the 
more energetic found strength 
to argue about our destination : 
many places were mentioned, 
but as few of them in reality 
existed, and the names of most 
of them were unpronounce- 
able, conjecture seemed hardly 
worth while (considering the 
heat) until some one with red 
tabs on stirred the smoulder- 
ing embers of argument with 
the magic words, ‘Ezra’s 
Tomb.” 

So it was to be Ezra’s Temb? 
Where was it? What was it? 
Who was Ezra? Also when 
did he die? Also—and here 
speke “The Higher Criticism,” 
brushing the flies off his face— 
“ Are you sure there was ever 
such a person? because if there 
wasn’t he wouldn’t ever have 
died, and so he couldn’t have 
been buried, and so there can’t 
be a tomb for him—and s0 
we can’t stop there very 
well.” 

Matters had reached this 
involved stage when the ques- 
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tion, or part of it at least, was 
solved by the appearance some- 
way ahead of us of a group of 
palms and a bluedome. “This,” 
said he of the red tabs, ‘“‘is 
Ezra’s Tomb, and here we 
shall disembark,” and he was 
quite right. 

From an artistic point of 
view its appearance at this 
distance certainly left little to 
be desired: three green-topped 
palms, clear-cut against the 
sky, clustered round the grace- 
ful dome, which shone in the 
bright sunlight like an im- 
mense jewel; below flowed the 
ruddy stream of the river, and 
all beyond andaround stretched 
the shimmering loneliness of 
marsh and desert. 

It was, as they say, “a pic- 
ture”—but most emphatically 
not a billet. 

It was 5 P.M. by the time we 
had at last been warped along- 
side the bank and could disem- 
bark from the ship and the 
barges, where the temperature 
most of the day had been round 
about 115°,—and that on 
crowded decks and with a 
following wind most of the way 
—means something. So it was 
with some relief that we heard 
we were to ocoupy the ruined 
Khan which surrounded the 
Tomb, and it was not long 
before representatives of each 
company were nosing round 
looking for lodgings. 

There was no lack of accom- 
modation, but the quality was 
uneven: the thousands of pil- 
grims—Jewish and Moslem— 
who are said to visit the Tomb 
yearly must be very easily 
pleased. A courtyard about 
200 yards square encloses the 
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Tomb, and two sides of this 
court are formed by the Khan 
with two storeys of little cell- 
like rooms, nearly all of which 
were in various states of dilapi- 
dation: here a roof was miss- 
ing, there a wall had caved in, 
or the doorway was choked 
with rubble and in some cases 
the already tiny windows had 
been plastered up with mud or 
stuffed with seme forgotten 
Visitor’s cast-off underclothing. 
In one particular all the rooms 
were alike—they were mena- 
geries of all the loathsome 
insects existent, winged and 
legged ; yet even so those with 
a roof that kept out the sun 
found ready tenants, deter- 
mined to make the best of 
a bad job. 

The outer walls of the court- 
yard are built of the fiat 
yellowish kiln-baked bricks of 
the country: the north and 
west sides form the Khan, the 
eastern wall runs parallel to, 
and very near, the river bank, 
and almost against the southern 
wall, which is tumbling down, 
is the Tomb, The entrance 
to the court is through the 
northern wall, where an arch 
frames a rather flattering pic- 
ture of the interior, just show- 
ing the three palms and a bit 
of the blue dome; but once 
through the arch the remantic 
traveller is rather jarred by the 
sight of a general conglomera- 
tion of dust, broken brick, old 
rags, and ashes which strew 
the ground, and by the untidy 
ruin of the Khan. 

So much had oar search for 
lodgings revealed; but there 
still remained the Tomb, which 
so far no one had found time 
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to investigate, and just as our 
party of sightseers was as- 
sembling, the mess-stores ar- 
rived, and tea, by unanimous 
consent, was judged of even 
more pressing importance than 
the Prophet. 

In the shade of the Tomb 
two trestles and some planks 
formed our table, and half an 
hour with bread and jam and 
the by now partially solidified 
butter, accompanied by much 
hot and strong tea, put every 
one in @ more appreciative 
frame of mind: even The 
Higher Critic seemed pleased, 
and forgot his gloomy doubts, 
He agreed that it must be all 
right about Ezra; there could 
of course be no question as to 
his historical existence—“ for 
here we all are having tea 
round his grave; nobody could 
ask for more than that—and 
so let’s go inside and have 
a ‘dekko.’” 

On either side of the arched 
doorway were two large barred 
windows, through which only 
an untidy assortment of rub- 
bish could be seen: parts of 
broken irrigation pumps, rust- 
ed machinery and iron piping, 
are not suggestive of a pro- 
phet’s tomb, and so we turned 
our attention to the door. 
Passing under the central arch 
we came to a square stone-and- 
brick porch, where there were 
two cupboards, full of books 
and manuscript, let into the 
wall, and near-by a collection- 
box minus lock and contents; 
beyond these were two plain 
wooden doors, and pushing 
through these we found our- 
selves in the Tomb. 

The chamber is about 30 feet 


square, with white walls deo- 
orated with inscriptions and 
arabesques in dazzling blue, 
yellow, and red, most bewilder- 
ing to the eye; the floor is of 
coloured marble slabs, at the 
angles of which small squares 
of black stone or marble are 
let in, the latter making rather 
a striking contrast with the 
brightly coloured marble. In 
the centre of the room directly 
under the dome is the tomb 
proper. All that could be seen 
was a wooden ark about 15 x7 
x 5 feet, covered with a green 
cloth suspended from four 
silver-topped posts at the four 
corners; and beneath this 
wooden case, very long ago, 
was laid the coffin containing 
the mortal remains of Nabbi 
Azair—the Prophet Ezra. 

So much the attendant 
showed us and so much he 
told; not even the blandish- 
ments of The Higher Critic 
could drag more from him, 
much to his disappointment— 
for he was still fussing about 
dates and hankering after 
“historical foundation.” 

It was agreed that the best 
of the Tomb was to be seen 
from the outside; for, from an 
artistic point of view, that is 
the only part worth looking 
at. The drum is decorated 
with slender spirals of yellow 
and blue and red tiles, which 
end in a broad band of deep 
primrose yellow: from _ this 
springs the dome in perfect 
curves, a blend of every shade 
from sea-green, through lilac 
and mauve and blue, to a deep 
iridescent purple—the whole 
an indefinable ever-changing 
colour, a mirror to the blue sky 
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above, to the green tops of the 
swaying palms, to the red flood 
of the river below. 


How old the oldest parts of 
this building are, and whether 
Ezra was in truth buried here 
—even when or where he died 
—seem to be matters shrouded 
all in mystery. 

After his last brief appear- 
ance at Jerusalem in the 21st 
year of Artaxerxes Longimanus 
(B.C. 443), he disappears from 
history, and, if we disregard 
the doubtful evidence of 
Josephus, there is no more 
trace of him; but there is an 
old legend that he died at a 
place called Zemzamu on the 
river Tigris, while journeying 
from Babylonia into Persia to 
visit the Jews at Shushan The 
Palace. 

Later in history—in the 
twelfth century to be more exact 
—Benjamin of Tudela mentions 
visiting Ezra’s Tomb on the 
Tigris, and describes churches 
and buildings of which there 
is now no sign: and in much 
later days (1841) Sir Henry 
Layard describes the tomb 
almost as it is now (though the 
dome he says was white); and 
he evidently did not consider 
it probable that it was the site 
of Ezra’s burial-place, 

All these facts are, of course, 
gleaned from “The Higher 
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Critic,” who was most par- 
ticular that I should remember 
what he said: but he is not 
happy; for two tiles (Hun- 
nishly removed with the aid 
of the mess tin-opener at 
dead of night) are certainly 
blue, not white, and were 
almost certainly made long 
before 1841,’ 

After all, perhaps, it doesn’t 
matter very muoh.... On 
one side of the dome the tiles 
are a blaze of gold in the light 
of the setting sun, and in the 
shadow they gleam a dark 
violet, soft as the oncoming 
night: a faint puff of wind 
stirs the tops of the palms to 
a whisper, and the river has 
changed to a stream of gold 
and blue. 

Down below in the courtyard 
a raucous-voiced “S, and T.” 
sergeant shouts to his Arab 
coolies, “‘ Now then, jeldi with 
that tib’n”—which, being in- 
terpreted, means “Hurry up 
with that chaff.” And “ tib’n,” 
so the learned say, is the 
identical word used by the 
task-masters to the sweating 
Israelites who 3500 years ago 
made bricks for a Pharaoh who 
ruled over Egypt. 

So there are things older 
than Ezra in this country ; and 
we will leave it at that. 

EL HAMRAN. 
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“CARRY ON!” 


THE CONTINUED CHRONICLE OF K (1). 


BY THE JUNIOR SUB. 


PART II, 


CHAPTER FIVE.—RECESSIONAL, 


Two steamers lie at opposite 
sides of the dock. One is 
painted a most austere and 
unobtrusive grey: she is ob- 
viously a vessel with no desire 
to advertise her presence on 
the high seas. In other words, 
a transport. The other is 
dazzling white, ornamented 
with a good deal of green, 
supplemented by red. She 
makes an attractive picture in 
the early morning sun, Even 


by night you could not miss 
her, for she goes about her 
business with her entire hull 
outlined in red lights, regatta 
fashion, with a great luminous 
Red Cross blazing on either 


counter. Not even the Com- 
mander of a U-boat could 
mistake her for anything but 
what she is—a hospital ship. 

First, let us walk round to 
where the grey ship is dis- 
charging her cargo. The said 
cargo consists of about a 
thousand unwounded German 
prisoners. 

With every desire to be 
generous to a fallen foe, it is 
quite impossible to describe 
them as a prepossessing lot, 
Not one man walks like a 
soldier; they shamble. Natu- 
rally, they are dirty and un- 
shaven. So are the wounded 


men on the white ship; but 
their outstanding characteris- 
tic is an invincible humanity. 
Beneath the mud and blood 
they are men—white men. But 
this strange throng are grey— 
like their ship. With their 
shifty eyes and curiously shaped 
heads, they look like nothing 
human. They move like over- 
driven beasts. We realise now 
why it is that the German 
Army has to attack in mass. 

They pass down the gang- 
way, and are shepherded into 
fours in the dock-shed by the 
Embarkation Staff, with ex- 
actly the same silent brisknees 
that characterises the R.A.M.C, 
over the way. Their guard, 
with fixed bayonets, exhibit no 


‘more or no less concern over 


them than over half a dozen 
Monday morning malefactors 
paraded for Orderly Room. 
Presently they will move off, 
possibly through the streets of 
the town; probably they will 
pass by folk against whose 
kith and kin they have em- 
ployed every dirty trick possible 
in warfare. But there will be 
no demonstration: there never 
has been. As a nation we 
possess a certain number of 
faults, on which we like to 
dwell. But we have one virtue 
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at least—we possess a certain 
sense of proportion; and we 
are not disposed to make 
subordinates suffer because we 
cannot, as yet, get at the 
principals. 

They make a good haul, 
Fifteen German regiments are 
here represented — possibly 
more, for some have torn off 
their shoulder-straps to avoid 
identification. Some of the 
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units are thinly represented ; 
others more generously. One 
famous Prussian regiment ap- 
pears to have thrown its hand 
in to the extent of about five 
hundred. 

Still, as they staud there, 
filthy, forlorn, and dazed, one 
suddenly realises the extreme 
appropriateness of a certain 
reference in the Litany to All 
Prisoners and Captives. 


II. 


We turn to the hospital ship. 

Two great “brows,” or 
covered gangways, connect her 
with her native land. Down 
these the stretchers are be- 
ginning to pass, having been 
raised from below decks by 
cunning mechanical devices 
which cause no jar, and are 


being conveyed into the cool 
shade of the dock-shed. Here 
they are laid in neat rows upon 
the platform, ready for transfer 
to the waiting hospital train. 
Everything is a miracle of 


quietness and order. The 
curious public are afar off, 
held aloof by dock - gates. 
(They are there in force to-day, 
partly to cheer the hospital 
trains as they pass out, partly 
for reasons connected with the 
grey-painted ship.) In the 
dock-shed organisation and 
method reign supreme. 

The work has been going 
on without intermission for 
several days and nights; and 
still the great ships come. 
Another is outside, waiting 
for a place at the dock. A 
third is half-way across the 
English Channel; and there 


are rumours that yet another 
has selected this, the busiest 
moment in the opening fort- 
night of the Somme battle, 
to arrive with a miscellaneous 
and irrelevant cargo of sick 
and wounded from the Medi- 
terranean. But there is no 
fuss) The RAMC. Staff 
Officers, unruffled and cheery, 
control everything, apparently 
by a crook of the finger. The 
stretcher-bearers do their work 
with silent aplomb. 

The occupants of the 
stretchers possess the almost 
universal feature of a six days’ 
beard—always excepting those 
who are of an age which is not 
troubled by such manly accre- 
tions. They lie very still—not 
with the stillness cf exhaustion 
or dejection, but with the com- 
fortable resignation of men 
who have made good and have 
suffered in the process; but 
who now, with their troubles 
well behind them, are endur- 
ing present discomfort under 
the sustaining prospeet of 
clean beds, chicken diet, and 
ultimate tea-parties. Such as 
possess them are wearing 
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Woodbine stumps upon the 
lower lip. 

They are quite ready to com- 
pare notes, Let us approach, 
and listen to a heavily band- 
aged gentleman who—so the 
label attached to him informs 
us—is Private Blank of the 
Manchesters, suffering from 
three “G.S.” machine - gun 
bullet wounds. 

“Did the Fritzes run? Yes 
—they run all right! The last 
lot saved us trouble by running 
towards us—with their ’ands 
up! But their machine-guns 
—they gave us fair Amlet till 
we got across No Man’s Land. 
After that we used the baynit, 
and they didn’t give us no more 
vexatiousness. Where did we 
goin? Oh, near Albert. Our 
objective was Mary’s Court, or 
some such place.” (It is evi- 
dent that the Battle of the 
Somme is going to add some 
fresh household words to our 
War vocabulary. “ Wipers” 
is a veteran by this time: 
‘“‘ Plugstreet,” ‘“ Booloo,” and 
“ Armintears” are old friends. 
We must now make room for 
“Monty Ban,” “La Bustle,” 
“Mucky Farm,” “Lousy Wood,” 
and “ Martinpush.”’) 

“What were your prisoners 
like?” 

‘7 Alf clemmed,” said the man 
from Manchester. 

“No rations for three days,” 
explained a Northumberland 
Fusilier close by. One of his 
arms was strapped to his side, 
but the other still clasped to 
his bosom a German helmet, 
A British Tommy will cheer- 
fully shed a limb or two in the 
execution of his duty, but not 
all the might and majesty of 
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the Royal Army Medical Corps 
can force him to relinquish a 
fairly earned “souvenir.” In 
fact, owing to certain unwor- 
thy suspicions as to the true 
significance of the initials 
“R.A.M.C.,” he has been known 
to refuse chloroform. 

“They couldn’t get nothing 
up to them for four days, on 
account ef our artillery fire,” 
he added contentedly. 

“< Barrage,’ my lad!” amend- 
ed a rather superior person 
with a lance-corporal’s stripe 
and a bandaged foot. 

Indeed, all are unanimous in 
affirming that our artillery 
preparation was a tremendous 
affair. Listen to this group of 
officers sunning themselves up- 
on the upper deck. They are 
‘“‘walking cases,” and must re- 
main on board, with what 
patience they may, until all the 
“‘stretcher cases” have been 
evacuated. 

Loos was child’s-play to it,” 
says one—a member of a certain 
immortal, or at least irrepress- 
ible Division which has taken 
part in every outburst of inter- 
national unpleasantness since 
the Marne. “The final hour 
was absolute pandemonium. 
And when our new trench- 
mortar batteries got to work 
too—at sixteen to the dezen— 
well, it was bad enough for us ; 
but what it must have been 
like at the business end of 
things, Lord knows! For a 
few minutes I was almost 4 
pro-Boche!” 

Other items of intelligence 
are gleaned. The weather was 
“rotten”: mud-caked garments 
corroborate this statement. The 
wire, on the whole, was well 
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and truly cut to pieces every- 
where, though there were spots 
at which the enemy contrived 
to repair it. Finally, ninety 
per cent of the casualties during 
the assault were due to machine- 
gun fire, 

But the fact most clearly 
elicited by casual conversation 
is this—that the more closely 
you engage in a battle, the less 
you know about its progress. 
This ship is full of officers and 
men who were in the thick 
of things for perhaps forty- 
eight hours en end, but who 
are quite likely to be utterly 
ignorant of what was going 
on reund the next traverse in 
the trench which they had 
occupied. 

The wounded gunners are 
able to give them a good deal 
of information. One F.0.0. 
saw the French advance. 

“It was wonderful to see 
them go in,” he said. “Our 
batteries were on the extreme 
right of the British line, so 
we were actually touching the 
French left flank. I had met 
hundreds of poilus back in 
billets, in eafés, and the like. 
To loek at them strolling down 
a village street in their baggy 
uniforms, with their hands in 
their pockets, laughing and 
chatting to the children, you 
would never have thought they 
were such tigers. I remember 
one big fellow a few weeks ago, 
home on leave—permission— 
who used to frisk about with 
a big umbrella under his arm! 
I suppose that was to keep the 
rain off his tin hat. But when 
they went for Maricourt the 
other day, there weren’t many 
umbrellas about—only bayo- 
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nets! I tell yeu, they were 
marvels!” 

It would be interesting to 
hear the poilu on his Allies. 

The first train moves off, 
and another takes its place. 
The long lines of stretchers 
are thinning out now. There 
are perhaps a hundred left. 
They eontain men of all units 
—English, Scottish, and Irish. 
There are Gunners, Sappers, 
and Infantry. Here and there 
among them you may note 
blood-stained men in dirty grey 
uniforms—men with dull, ex- 
pressionless faces and closely 
cropped heads. They are 
tended with exactly the same 
care as the others. Where 
wounded men are concerned, 
the British Medical Service is 
strictly neutral. 

A wounded corporal of the 
R.A.M.C. turns his head and 
gazes thoughtfully at one of 
those grey men. 

“You understand English, 
Fritz?” he inquires. 

Apparently not. Fritz con- 
tinues to stare woodenly at 
the roef of the dock-shed. 

“T should like to tell ’im a 
story, Jock,” says the Corporal 
to his other neighbour. “My 
job is on a hospital train. 
"Alf a dozen ’Un aeroplanes 
made a raid behind our lines, 
and seeing a beautiful Red 
Cross train—it was a new 
London and North- Western 
train, chocolate and white, 
with red crosses as plain as 
could be — well, they simply 
couldn’t resist such a target 
as that! One of their ma- 
chines swooped low down and 
dropped his bombs on us. 
Luckily he enly got the rear 
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ceach; but I happened to 
be in it! D’yer ’ear that, 
Fritz?” 

“T doot he canna understand 
onything,” remarked the High- 
lander. ‘“He’s fair demoral- 
ised, like the rest. D’ye ken 
what happened tae me? I was 
gaun’ back wounded, with 
this”—he indicates an arm 
strapped close to his side— 
“and there was six Fritzes 
came crawlin’ oot o’ a dug- 
out, and gave themselves up 
tae me—me, that was gaun’ 
back wounded, withoot so 
mueh as my jack-knife! De- 
morrralised—that’s it!” 

“Did you ‘ear,” inquired a 
Cockney who came next in 


the line, “that all wounded 
are going to ’ave a nice little 
gold stripe to wear—a stripe 
for every wound?” 

There was much interest at 
this, 

‘That'll be fine,” observed a 
man of Kent, who had been 
out since Mons, and been 
wounded three times. ‘“ Folks 
*ll know now that I’m not a 
Derby recruit.” 

“Where will us wear it?” 
inquired a gigantic Yorkshire- 
man from the next stretcher. 

‘Wherever you was ’it, lad!” 
replies the Cockney humourist. 

“At that rate,” comes the 
rueful reply, “I shall ’ave to 
stand oop to show mine!” 


III, 


But now R.A.M.C. orderlies 
are at hand, and the sym- 
posium comes to an end. The 
stretchers are conveyed one by 
one into the long open coaches 
of the train, and each patient 
is slipped sideways, with gentle- 
ness and despatch, into his 
appointed cot. 

One saloon is entirely filled 
with officers—the severe cases 
in the cots, the rest sitting 
where they can. A newspaper 
is passed round, There are 
delighted exclamations, espe- 
cially from a second lieutenant 
whose features appear to be 
held together entirely by 
strips of plaster. Such parts 
of the countenance as can be 
discerned are smiling broadly. 

“I knew we were doing well,” 
says the bandaged one, de- 
vouring the headline; “but I 
never knew we were doing as 


well as this. Official, too! 
Somme battle—what? Sorry! 
I apologise!” as a groan ran 
round the saloon. 

‘‘ Never mind,” said an un- 
shaven officer, with a twinkling 
eye, and a major’s tunic 
wrapped loosely round him; 
“T expect that jest will be 
overworked by more people 
than you for the next few 
weeks. Does anybody happen 
to know where this train is 
going to?” 

“West of England, some- 
where, I believe,” replied a 
voice. 

There was an indignant 
groan from various north- 
country men. 

“TI suppose it is quite im- 
possible to sort us all out at a 
time like this,” remarked a 
plaintive Caledonian in an 
upper cot; but I fail to see 
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why the R.A.M.C. authorities 
should go through the mockery 
of asking every man in the 
train where he wants to be 
taken, when the train can ob- 
viously only go to one place— 
or perhaps two. I was asked. 
I eaid ‘Edinburgh’; and the 
medical wallah said, ‘ Righto! 
we'll send you to Bath!’” 

“T think I can explain,” re- 
marked the wounded Major. 
“These trains usually go to 
two places—one half to Bath, 
the other, say, to Exeter. Bath 
is nearer to Edinburgh than 
Exeter, so they send you there, 
It is kindly meant, but , 

“T say,” croaked a voice 
from another cot—its owner 
was a young officer who must 
just have escaped being left 
behind at a base hospital as too 
dangerously wounded to move 
—“is that a newspaper down 
there? Would some one have 
a look, and tell me if we have 





got lLongueval all right? 
Longueval? Long I got 
pipped, and don’t quite——” 

The wounded Major turned 
his head quickly. 

“Hullo, Bobby!” he ob- 
served cheerfully. ‘That you? 
I didn’t notice you before.” 

Bobby Little's hot eyes 
turned slowly on Wagstaffe, 
and he exclaimed feverishly— 

‘Hallo, Major! Cheeroh! 
Did we stick to Longueval all 
right? I’ve been dreaming 
about it a bit, and 

“We did,” replied Wag- 
staffe—“ thanks to ‘A’ Com- 

any.” 

Bobby Little’s head fell back 
on the pillow, and he remarked 
contentedly— 

“Thanks awfully. I think 
I can sleep a bit now. So 
long! See you later!” 

His eyes closed, and he 
sighed happily, as the long 
train slid out from the platform, 








CHAPTER SIX.—‘‘ TWO OLD SOLDIERS, BROKEN 


IN THE 


The smoking-room of the 
Britannia Club used to be 
exactly like the smoking-room 
of every other London club 
—that is to say, members 
lounged about in deep chairs, 
and talked shop, or seandal— 
or slumbered. At any moment 
you might touch a convenient 
bell, and a waiter would ap- 
pear at your elbow, like a 
jinnee from a jar, and accept 
an order with silent deference. 
You could do this all day, and 
the jinnee never failed to hear 
and obey. 

That was before the War. 


WARS,” 


Now, those idyllic days are 
gone. Sois the waiter. So is 
the efficacy of the bell. You 
may ring, but all that will 
materialise is a self-righteous 
little girl, in brass buttons, 
who will shake her head re- 
provingly, and refer you to 
certain passages in the Defence 
of the Realm Act. 

Towards the hour of six- 
thirty, however, something of 
the old spirit of Liberty asserts 
itself. A throng of members 
—chiefly elderly gentlemen in 
expanded uniforms—assembles 
in the smoking-room, occupy- 
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ing all the chairs, and even 
overflowing on to the tables 
and window-sills. They are 
not the discursive, argumenta- 
tive gathering of three years 
ago. They sit silent, restless, 
glancing furtively at their 
wrist - watches. 

The clocks of London strike 
half-past six. Simultaneously 
the door of the smoking-room 
is thrown open, and a buxom 
young woman in cap and apron 
bounces in. She smiles ma- 
ternally upon her fainting 
flock, and announces— 

‘The half-hour’s gone. Now 
you can all have a drink!” 

What would have happened 
if the waiter of old had done 
this thing, it is difficult to 
imagine. But the elderly 
gentlemen greet their Hebe 
with a chorus of welcome, and 
clamour for precedence like 
children at a school feast. And 
yet trusting wives believe that 
in his club, at least, a man is 
safe! 

Majer Wagstaffe, D.S.O., 
having been absent from Lon- 
don upon urgent public affairs 
for nearly three years, was not 
well versed in the newest re- 
finements of club life. He 
had arrived that morning frem 
his Convalescent Home in the 
West country, and had already 
experienced a severe reverse at 
the hands of the small girl 
with brass buttons on ventur- 
ing to order a sherry and 
bitters at 11.45 am. Con- 
sequently, at the statutory 
hour his voice was not up- 
lifted with the rest, and he 
was served last. Not least, 


however; for Hebe, observing 
his empty sleeve, poured out 
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his soda-water with her own 
fair hands, and offered to light 
his cigarette. 

This scene of dalliance was 
interrupted by the arrival of 
Captain Bobby Little. He 
wore the ribbon of the Military 
Cross and walked with a stick 
—a not unusual combination 
in these great days. Wag- 
staffe made room for him upon 
the leather sofa, and Hebe sup- 
plied his modest wants with 
an indulgent smile, 

An autumn and a winter had 
passed since the attack on 
Longueval. From July until 
the Deeember floods, the great 
battle had raged. The New 
Armies, supplied at last with 
abundant munitions, a seasoned 
Staff, and a concerted plan of 
action, had answered the ques- 
tion propounded in a previous 
chapter in no uncertain fashion, 
Through Longueval and Del- 
ville Wood, where the graves 
of the Highlanders and South 
Africans now lie thick, through 
Flers and Martinpuich, through 
Poziéres and Courcelette, they 
had fought their way, till 
they had reached the ridge, 
with High Wood at its summit, 
which the Boche, not altogether 
unreasonably, had regarded as 
impregnable. The tide had 
swirled over the crest, down 
the reverse slope, and up at 
last to the top of that blood- 
stained knell of ehalk known 
as the Butte de Warlencourt. 
There the Hun threw in his 
hand. With much leud talk 
upon the subject of victorious 
retirements and Hindenburg 
Lines, he withdrew himself to 
a region far east of Bapaume ; 
with the result that now some 
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thousand square miles of the 
soil of France had been restored 
once and for all to their right- 
ful owners, 

But Bobby and Wagstaffe 
had not been there, All dur- 
ing the autumn and winter 
they had lain softly in hospital, 
enjoying their first rest for two 
years. Wagstaffe had lost his 
left arm and gained a decora- 
tien. Bobby, in addition to his 
‘Cross, had incurred a cracked 
crown and a permanently short- 
ened leg. But both were well 
content. They had done their 
bit—and something over ; and 
they had emerged from the din 
of War with their lives, their 
health, and their reason, A 
man who can achieve that feat 
in this War can count himself 
fortunate. 

Now, passed by a Medical 
Board as fit for Home Service, 
they had said farewell to their 
Convalescent Home and come 
to London to learn what fate 
Olympus held in store for them. 

“Where have you been all 
day, Bobby?” inquired Wag- 
staffe, as they sat down to 
dinner an hour later. 

“Down in Kent,” replied 
Bobby briefly. 

“Very well: I will not probe 
the matter. Been to the War 
Office?” 

“Yes; I was there this 
morning. I am to be Adjutant 
of a Cadet school at Great 
Snoreham. What sort of a job 
is that likely to be?” 

“On the whole,” replied 
Wagstaffe, “a Fairy God- 
mother Department job. It 
might have been very much 
worse. You are thoroughly 
up to the Adjutant business, 


Bobby, and of course the young 
officers under you will be im- 
mensely impressed by your game 
leg and bit of ribbon. A very 
sound appointment.” 

‘*What are they going to do 
with you?” asked Bobby in his 
turn. 

“T am to command our Re- 
serve Battalion, with acting 
rank of Lieutenant - Colonel. 
Think of that, my lad! They 
have confirmed you in your 
rank as Captain, I suppose ?” 

“Yes,” 

“Good! The only trouble is 
that you will be stationed in 
the South of England and I in 
the North of Scotland; so we 
shall not see quite so much of 
one another as of late. How- 
ever, we must get together 
occasionally, and split a tin of 
bully for old time’s sake.” 

“Bully? By gum!” said 
Bobby thoughtfully, “I have 
almost forgotten what it tastes 
like. (Fried sole, please; then 
roast lamb.) Eight months in 
hospital de wash eut certain 
remembrances.” 

“But not all,” said Wag- 
staffe. 

‘‘No, not all. I—I wonder 
hew our chaps are getting on, 
over there?” 

“The regiment?” 

“Yes. It is so hard to get 
definite news.” 

“They were in the Arras 
show. Did better than ever; 
but—well, they required a big 
draft afterwards.” 

“The third time!” sighed 
Bobby. “Did any one write 
to you about it?” 

“Yes. Who do you think?” 

*“ Some one in the regiment? ” 

“Yes.” 
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“TI did not know there were 
any of the old lot left. Who 
was it?” 

** Mucklewame,” 

‘‘Mucklewame? You mean 
to say the Boche hasn’t got 
him yet? It’s like missing 
Rheims Cathedral.” 

‘Yes, they got him at Arras. 
Mucklewame is in _ hospital. 
Fortunately his chief wound is 
in the head, so he’s doing nicely. 
Here is his letter.” 

Bobby. took the pencilled 
screed, and read— 


MaJoR WAGSTAFFE, SIR, 

I take up my pen for to inform 
you that Iam now in hospital 
in Glasgow, having become a 
cassuality on the 18th inst. 

I was struck on the head by 
the nose-cap of a German shell 
(now in the possession of my 
guidwife). Unfortunately I was 
wearing one of they steel helmets 
at the time, with the result that 
I: sustained a serious scalp 
wound, also very bad concussion. 
I have never had a liking for 
they helmets anyway. 

The old regiment did fine in 
the last attack. They were 
specially mentioned in Orders 
next day. The objective was 
reached under heavy fire and 
position consolidated before we 
were relieved next morning. 


“Good boys!” interpolated 
Bobby softly. 


Colonel Carmichael, late of 
the Second Batin., I think, is 
now incommand, A very nice 
gentleman, but we have all been 
missing you and the Captain. 

They tell me that I will be for 
home service after this. My 
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head is doing well, but the mus- 
cules of my right leg is badly 
torn. I should have liked fine 
for to have stayed out and come 
home with the other boys when 
we are through with Berlin. 

Having no more to say, sir, I 
will now draw to a close. 


JAS. MUCKLEWAME, 
C.S.M. 


After the perusal of this 
characteristic Ave atque Vale! 
the two friends adjourned to 
the balcony, overlooking the 
Green Park. Here they lit 
their cigars in reminiscent 
silence, while neighbouring 


searchlights raked the horizon ~~ 


for Zeppelins which no longer 
came. It was a moment for | 
confidences. ; 

“Old Mucklewame is like 
the rest of us,” said Wagstaffe 
at last. 

“How?” 

“Wanting to go back, and 
all that. I do, too—just be- 
cause I’m here,.I suppose. 
year ago, out there, my chief 
ambition was to get home, 
with a comfortable wound and 
a comfortable conscience.” 

“Same here,” admitted 
Bobby. 

‘It was the same with prac- 
tically every one,” said Wag- 
staffe. “If any man asserts 
that he really enjoys modern 
warfare, after, say, six months 
of it, he is a liar. In the 
South African show I can 
honestly say I was perfectly 
happy. We were fighting in 
open country against an ad- 
versary who was a gentleman ; 
and although there was plenty 
of risk, the chances were that 
one came through all right. 


A. 
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At any rate, there was no 
poison gas, and one did not see 
a whole platoon blown to 
pieces, or buried alive, by a 
single shell, If Brother Boer 
took you prisoner, he did not 
stick you in the stomach with 
a saw-edged bayonet. At the 
worst he pinched your trousers. 
But Brother Boche is a differ- 
ent proposition. Since he 
butted in, War has descended 
in the social scale. And 
modern scientific developments 
have turned a sporting chance 
of being scuppered into a 
mathematical certainty. And 
yet—and yet—old Muckle- 
wame is right. One hates to 
be out of it—especially at the 
finish, When the regiment 
comes stumping through Lon- 
don on its way back to Euston 
—next year, or whenever it’s 
going to be—with their ragged 
pipers leading the way, you 
would like to be at the head 
of ‘A’ Company, Bobby, and I 
would give something to be 
exercising my old function of 
whipper-in, Eh, boy?” 

“Never mind,” said prac- 
tical Bobby. ‘Perhaps we 
shall be on somebody’s glitter- 
ing Staff. What I hate to 
feel at present is that the 
other fellows out there have 
got to go on sticking it, while 
WGintuniinn”” 

“And, by God,” exclaimed 
Wagstaffe, “what stickers 
they are—and were! Did you 
ever see anything so splendid, 
Bobby, as those six-months-old 
soldiers of ours—in the early 
days, I mean, when we held 
our trenches, week by week, 
under continuous bombard- 
ment, and our gunners behind 


could only help us with four 
or five rounds a day?” 

“T never did,” said Bobby 
truthfully. 

“T admit to you,” continued 
Wagstaffe, “that when I found 
myself pitchforked into K (1) 
at the outbreak of the War, 
instead of getting back to my 
old line battalion, I was a 
pretty sick man. I hated 
everybody. I was one of the 
old school—or liked to think I 
was—and the ways of the new 
school were not my ways. I 
hated the new officers, Some 
of them bullied the men; some 
of them allowed themselves to 
be bullied by N.C.O.’s. Some 
never gave or returned salutes, 
others went about saluting 
everybody. Some came into 
mess in fancy dress of their 
own design, and elbowed senior 
officers off the hearthrug. I 
used to marvel at the Colonel’s 
patience with them. But many 
of them are dead now, Bobby, 
and they nearly all made good. 
Then the men! After ten years 
in the regular Army I hated 
them all—the way they lounged, 
the way they dressed, the way 
they sat, the way they spat. 
I wondered how I could ever 
go on living with them. And 
now—lI find myself wondering 
how I am ever going to live 
without them. We shall not 
see their like again. The new 
lot—present lot—are splendid 
fellows. They are probably 
better soldiers, Certainly they 
are more uniformly trained. 
But there was a piquancy about 
our old scamps in K. that 
was unique—priceless—some- 
thing the world will never see 
again.” 
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“T don’t know,” said Bobby 
thoughtfully. “That Cockney 
regiment which lay beside us 
at Albert last summer were a 
pretty priceless lot. Do you 
remember a pair of fat fellows 
in their leading platoon? We 
called them fFortnum and 
Mason!” 

“I do—particularly Fortnum. 
Go on!” 

“Well, their bit of trench 
was being shelled one day, and 
Fortnum, who was in number 
one bay with five other men, 
kept shouting out to Mason, 
who was round a traverse and 
out of sight, to inquire how he 
was getting on. ‘Are you all 
right, Bill?’ ‘Are you sure 
you're all right, Bill?’ ‘Are 
you still all right, Bill?’ and 
soon. At last Bill, getting fed 
up with this unusual solicitude, 
yelled back—‘ What’s all the 
anxiety abaht,eh?’ And Fort- 
num put his head round the 
traverse and explained. ‘ We're 
getting up a little sweepstake 
in our bay,’ he said, ‘abaht 
the first casuality, and I’ve 
drawn you, ole son!’” 

Wagstaffe chuckled. 

“That must have been the 
regiment that had the historic 
poker party,” he said. 

“What yarn was that?” 

‘“‘T heard it from the Briga- 
dier—four times, to be exact. 
Five men off duty were sitting 
in a dug-out playing poker. A 
gentleman named ’Erb had just 
gone to the limit on his hand, 
when a rifle-grenade came into 
the dug-out from somewhere 
and did him in. While they 
were waiting for the stretcher- 
bearers, one of the other players 
picked up ’Erb’s hand and ex- 


amined it. Then he laid it 
down again, and said — ‘It 
doesn’t matter, chaps. Poor 
"Erb wouldn’t a’ made it, any- 
way. I’ad four queens,’” 

“Tommy had his own ideas 
of fun, I'll admit,” said Bobby. 
‘Do you remember those first 
trenches of ours at Festubert ? 
There was a dead Frenchman 
buried in the parapet. You 
know how they used to bury 
people in those days?” 

“‘I did notice it. Go on.” 

“Well, this poor chap’s hand 
stuck out, just about four feet 
from the floor of the trench. 
My dug-out was only a few 
yards away, and I never saw a 
member of my platoon go past 
that spot without shaking the 
hand and saying, ‘Good morn- 
ing, Alphonse!’ I had it built 
up with sandbags ultimately, 
and they were quite annoyed!” 

“They have some grisly 
notions about life and death,” 
agreed Wagstaffe, “but they 
are extraordinarily kind to 
people in trouble, such as 
wounded men or prisoners. 
You can’t better them.” 

‘And now there are five 
millions of them. We are all 
in it, at last!” 

“We certainly are—men and 
women. I’m afraid I had 
hardly realised what our 
women were doing for us. 
Being on service all the time, 
one rather overlooks what is 
going on at home, But stop- 
ping a bullet puts one in the 
way of a good deal of inside 
information on that score.” 

“You mean hospital work, 
and so on?” 

“Yes. One meets a lot of 
wonderful people that way! 
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Sisters, and ward-maids, and 
V.A.D.’s——” 

“T love all V.A.D.’s!” said 
Bobby unexpectedly. 

“Why, my youthful Mor- 
mon?” 

“Because they are the people 
who do all the hard work 
and get no limelight—like— 
like——” 

“Like Second Lieutenants 
—eh ?” 

“Yes, that is theidea, They 
have a pretty hard time, you 
know,” continued Bobby confi- 
dentially, “and nothing heroic, 
either. Giving up all the fun 
that a girl is entitled to; wash- 
ing dishes ; answering the door- 
bell; running up and down 
stairs; eating rotten food. 
That’s the sort of ——” 

“What is her name?” in- 
quired the acousing voice. of 
Major Wagstaffe. Then, with- 
out waiting to extort an 
answer from the embarrassed 
Bobby— 

“You are quite right. This 
War has certainly brought out 
the best in our women, The 
South African War brought 
out the worst. My goodness, 
you should have seen the Mount 
Nelson Hotel at Capetown in 
those days! But they have 
been wonderful this time— 
wonderful. I love them all— 
the bus-conductors, the ticket- 
punchers, the lift-girls—one of 
them nearly shot me right 
through the roof of Harrod’s 
the other day—and the window- 
cleaners, and the page-girls, 
and the railway portresses! I 
divide my elderly heart among 
them. And I met a bunch of 
munition girls the other day, 
Bobby, coming home from 
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work, They were all young, 
and most of them were pretty. 
Their faces and hands were 
stained a bright orange-colour 
with picric acid, and will be, 
I suppose, until the Boche is 
booted back into his stye. In 
other words, they had deliber- 
ately sacrificed their good looks 
for the duration of the War. 
That takes a bit of doing, I 
know, innocent bachelor though 
I am. But bless you, they 
weren't worrying. They waved 
their erange-coloured hands to 
me, and pointed to their orange- 
coloured faces, and laughed. 
They were proud of them; they 
were doing their bit! They 
nearly made me cry, Bobby. 
Yes, we are all init now; and 
those of us who come out of it 
are going to find this old island 
of ours a wonderfully changed 
place to live in.” 

“How? Why?” inquired 
Bobby. Possibly he was in- 
terested in Wagstaffe’s unusual 
expansiveness: possibly he 
hoped to steer the conversation 
away from the topic of V.A.D.’s 
—possibly towards it. You 
never know. 

“Well,” said Wagstaffe, “we 
are all going to understand one 
another a great deal better after 
this War.” 

“Who? Labour and Capital, 
and so on?” 

“¢TLabour and Capital’ is a 
meaningless and misleading ex- 
pression, Bobby. For instance, 
our men regard people like you 
and me as Capitalists ; the or- 
dinary Brigade Major regards 
us as Labourers, and pretty 
common Labourers at that. It 
is all a question of degree. But 
what I mean is this, You 
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can’t call your employer a 
tyrant and an extortioner after 
he has shared his rations with 
you and never spared himself 
over your welfare and comfort 
through weary months of 
trench warfare; neither, when 
you have experienced a work- 
ing-man’s courage and cheer- 
fulness and reliability in the 
day of battle, can you turn 
round and call him a loafer and 
an agitator in time of peace— 
can you? That is just what 
the Bandar Log overlook, when 
they jabber about the dreadful 
industrial upheaval that is 
coming with peace. Most of 
all have they overlooked the 
fact that with the coming of 
peace this country will be in- 
vaded by several million of the 
wisest men that she has ever 
produced—the New British 
Army. That Army will con- 
sist of men who have spent 
three years in getting rid of 
mutual misapprehensions and 
assimilating one another's 
point of view—men who went 
out to the War ignorant and 
intolerant and insular, and are 
coming back wise to all the 
things that really matter. They 
will flood this old country, and 
they will make short work of 
the agitator, and the alarmist, 
and the profiteer, and all the 
nasty creatures that merely 
make a noise instead of doing 
something, and who crab the 
work of the Army and Navy— 
more especially the Navy—be- 
cause there isn’t a circus victory 
of some kind in the paper every 
morning. Yes, Bobby, when 
our boys get back, and be- 
gin to ask the Bandar Log 
what they did in the Great 


War—well, it’s going to be a 
rotten season for Bandar Log 
generally!” 
There was silence again. 
Presently Bobby spoke— 
“When our boys get back! 
Some of them are never coming 
back again, worse luck!” 
“Still,” said Wagstaffe, 
“what they did was worth 
doing, and what they died for 
was worth while, I think their 
one regret to-day would be that 
they did not live to see their 
own fellows taking the offen- 
sive—the line going forward 
on the Somme; the old tanks 
waddling over the Boche 
trenches; and the Boche 
prisoners throwing up their 
hands and yowling ‘Kamerad!’ 
And the Kut unpleasantness 
cleaned up, and all the kinks in 
the old Salient straightened 
out! And Wytschaete and 
Messines! You remember how 
the two ridges used to look 
down into our lines at Wipers 
and Plugstreet? And now 
we're on top of both of them! 
Some of our friends out there 
—the friends who are not 
coming back—would have liked 
to know about that, Bobby. I 
wish they could, somehow.” 
“Perhaps they do,” said 
Bobby simply. 


It was close on midnight. 
Our “two old soldiers, broken 
in the Wars,’ levered them- 
selves stiffly to their feet, and 
prepared to depart. 

“Heigho!” said Wagstaffe. 
“Tt is time for two old wrecks 
like us to be in bed. That's 
what we are, Bobby—wrecks, 
dodderers, has-beens! But we 
have had the luck to last longer 
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than most. We have dodged 
the missiles of the Boche to an 
extent which justifies us in 
claiming that we have followed 
the progress of this war with 
a rather more than average 
degree of continuity. We were 
the last of the old crowd, too. 
Kemp has got his Brigade, 
young Cockerell has gone to 
be a Staff Captain, and—you 
and I are here. Some of 
the others dropped out far too 
soon. Young Lochgair, old 
Blaikie s 

“ Waddell, too,” said Bobby. 
‘We joined the same day.” 

“And Angus M‘Lachlan. I 
think he would have made the 
finest soldier of the lot of us,” 
added Wagstaffe. “You re- 
member his remark to me, that 
we only had the bye to play 
now? He was a true prophet: 
we are dormy, anyhow. (Only 
cold feet at Home can let us 
down now.) And he only saw 
three months’ service! Still, 
he made a great exit from this 
world, Bobby, and that is the 
only thing that matters in 
these days. ... Ha! Hm! 
As our new Allies would say, 
I am beginning to ‘ pull heart 





THE 


END. 
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stuff’ on you. Let us go to 
bed. Sleeping here?” 

“Yes, tillto-morrow. Then 
off on leave.” 

“How much have you got?” 

“A month, I say?” 

“Yest™ 

“Are you doing anything on 
the nineteenth ?” 

Wagstafferegarded his young 
friend suspiciously. 

“Is this a catch of some 
kind?” he inquired. 

“Qh, no. Will you be my 
——” Bobby turned exces- 
sively pink, and completed his 
request. 

Wagstaffe surveyed him re- 
signedly. 

“We all come to it, I sup- 
pose,” he observed. “Only 
some come to it sooner than 
others. Are you of age, my 
lad? Have your parents 3 

“Tm _ twenty - two,” said 
Bobby shortly. 

“Will the bridesmaids be 
pretty?” 

“They are all peaches,” re- 
plied Bobby with enthusiasm ; 
“but nothing whatever,” he 
added, in a voice of respectful 
rapture, “compared with the 
bride!” 
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NATH. 


BY ODYSSEUS. 


‘*He went up and up into the mountain till he came to the mouth of a 
lonely cave at the foot of a mighty cliff. Above the cliff the snow-wreaths 
hung, dripping and cracking in the sun; but at its foot around the cave’s 
mouth grew all fair flowers and herbs, as if in a garden, ranged in order. 
Then Aeson whispered, Fear not, but go in, and whomsoever you shall find 
lay your hands upon his knees and say, ‘In the name of Zeus, the father of 
Gods and men, I am your guest from this day forth.’”—The Argonauts, 


KINGSLEY. 


AMAR NATH is the most 
sacred place in Kashmir, the 
abode of the God Shiva, who 
lives here incarnate in an 
icicle, and it is visited by 
pilgrims from the farthest 
shores of India. What Mecca 
is to the Moslem Haji, Amar 
Nath is in its way to the 
good Hindu. For months 
upon months each year it is 
buried in snow and ice, and 
it is only in August that the 
road to it lies epen to the 
ascending pilgrims, who come 
to it in a great multitude, 
led by the Maharajah of 
Kashmir himself. Many die 
by the wayside, happy in the 
fulfilment of their purpose. 

“Tts scenery,” wrote one, an 
Englishman whe visited it, “is 
wild, grand, and more impos- 
ing than anything I have seen 
in Kashmir. I shall never 
forget it. One felt there in 
the presence of the Maker of 
the Universe.” 

The approach to it lies, in 
summer, up the Lidar valley ; 
but in winter and spring, 
while the sacred waters of 
the Amravati lie buried under 
masses of snow, one may 
ascend to it with an effort 


from Baltal. The early days 
of June are somewhat late 
for the enterprise, for the 
waters are already breaking 
through, and once they have 
done so this narrow gorge 
becomes impassable. I could 
not tell whether I should find 
it open, for when I set out 
on my journey no human 
footstep had passed before me 
for a year. 

I started early, for there 
were some twenty miles to 
accomplish before dusk, as well 
as a climb of five thousand 
feet. The night had been wet, 
but the dawn was flawless, 
and the waning moon rode 
high in the blue lane of sky 
above us as we left Baltal. 

There was light to travel 
by, and the birds in the valley 
had begun to sing; but we 
had gone a quarter of a mile 
before, looking keenly about 
me, I caught the first gleams 
of sunlight on the loftiest 
peaks, 

It is a commonplace perhaps, 
this swing of the world that 
carries one fraction of it from 
darkness into light at the 
dawn of a new day; yet to 
one who travels and is thrown 
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upon his thoughts and re- 
flections it comes each time 
with something of a sense 
of wonder, as of a miracle 
that is wrought for the first 
time. The majestic words of 
Lucretius insensibly revert to 
one’s mind— 


‘* Principio caeli clarum purumque 
colorem, 

quaeque in se cohibet, palantia sidera 
passim, 

lunamque et solis praeclara luce 
nitorem ; 

omnia quae nunc si primum mortali- 
bus essent, 

ex improviso si nunc obiecta repente, 

quid magis his rebus poterat mirabile 
dici?” 


How beautiful, silent, and 
pervasive is the advance of 
light at this exquisite hour, 
and how one’s body responds 
to it with the instinctive 
memory of ages quite as 
much as one’s tutored mind! 

We took our way for a mile 
or so, through birch woods and 
meadows wet with dew, to 
where the Amravati, along 
whose frozen course we were 
to travel to Amarnath, runs 
into the Dachinpara river. All 
up to this was gladsome and 
joyous, with the music of birds 
and the coming of sunlight on 
snowy heights; but the gorge 
of the Amravati met us, sombre 
and dark and silent, its snow 
soiled with the blackness of 
the long winter and _ the 
shattered drift. 

Up this dark valley we took 
our way in silence, for I think 
that we all felt the sombre 
horror and deathly stillness 
that lay upon it. No ray of 
sunlight had yet reached it; 
no voice of bird or creature 
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was heard. We had passed as 
it were into the corridor of 
an infernal world. Slowly we 
climbed over the sullied snow, 
unconscious of the life that 
moved beneath it; slowly we 
plodded over the dark hum- 
mocks, the shattered trunks of 
dead trees. Herea man slipped, 
there a man paused with 
labouring breath. It was a 
sullen beginning to a memor- 
able day. 

At last the voice of a cuckoo 
broke with a sudden music 
upon this strange valley in 
which nothing had life, and its 
advent seemed to change the 
scene as if by magic. I turned 
to look about me, and there 
beyond the dark canyon up 
which we had come, shone the 
marvellous lustre of day break- 
ing upon the distant cliffs 
behind us. The sight would 
have gladdened any one, so 
bright was it with hope, so 
brilliant by contrast with the 
dark shadows in which we 
were engulfed. The cuckoo 
bore us company far on our 
way, until the ascending path 
took us up into regions where 
even its music was stilled. 

But now the stir and murmur 
of the river were aboutus. At 
intervals it had burst through 
the superincumbent masses of 
snow with an incredible élan, 
and the roar of its passage 
filled the valley so that we 
could scarcely hear each other 
speak. And then again it was 
imprisoned, and its music was 
stilled, and there was a deadly 
silence, and we marched step 
by step up the hills of frozen 
snow; until in the distance a 
faint murmur arose, like the 
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vague murmur of a distant 
city, and grew and grew like 
the sound of an army approach- 
ing, until once more we stood 
upon the brink of the foaming 
waters, and saw the river 
raging with a frenzy of action 
under the dead counterpoise 
and heavy masses of snow. 

Our journey was in the main 
one of toilsome ascent and 
descent over the billows of 
frozen snow, and_ therefore 
called for little more than 
endurance; but there were 
occasional passages fraught 
with some little risk to a party 
like ours, unequipped for 
mountaineering, and these lent 
an added zest to our travels. 
For where the river had burst 
a gap in its snow incubus, 
there our path narrowed from 
the whole width of the valley 
to bare foothold. The very 
circumstance that had forced 
an opening in the snow made 
for a dangerous passage, for 
it was at these points that 
streams or avalanches of snow 
coming into lateral contact 
with the river had caused a 
violent impact, under stress of 
which the snow cover had 
given way. 

There were two or three 
such places of which I retain 
a recollection. At one, the 
first we encountered, a snow- 
slide ending abruptly in a wall 
of ice, under which the river 
plunged, made progress on the 
left bank impossible. On the 


right an avalanche of loose 
shale had torn away the whole 
face of the mountain to a 
height of some five hundred 
feet. Far above us we could 
see the lowest trees hanging by 


their roots upon the verge of 
dissolution; and along the 
whole surface of the shale, a 
tumult of rocks and stones re- 
tained its foothold as it were 
by a miracle, But these also 
were doomed to continue their 
journey to the river, and indeed 
we had barely passed along 
this treacherous surface when 
a mass of rock rushed down the 
slope and closed the narrow 
path behind. 

At another the swift descent 
of the right bank made any 
attempt along it impossible; 
but on the left a snow-slide 
offered a precipitous passage. 
Here there was no path, for no 
one had gone before us. Twenty 
feet below our footsteps the 
river plunged in an access of 
fury, flinging its spray up into 
our faces and its mist into the 
air with a deafening roar. 

At one point also where 
there was neither sound nor 
murmur of moving water, the 
dead mass of snow under our 
feet was riven across the valley, 
and through this narrow and 
deep crevasse we could faintly 
discern the green glint of the 
silent water sweeping along 
its course. It lay there, be- 
neath a thousand tons of snow ; 
and at places this intolerable 
burden was piled up above it 
to a height of a hundred and 
twenty feet. It was here that 
we moved with the utmost 
confidence, for the floor beneath 
us would have sustained an 
army. 

Of life we saw little; but as 
the day advanced, birds sang, 
and upon the snow there were 
the recent hoof-prints of the 
ibex, the musk-deer, and the 
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barasingh, the great stag of 
Kashmir. Once we heard the 
shrill cry of the marmot, and 
saw these curious little crea- 
tures peering at us and dart- 
ing into their holes, Once, 
also, I saw a bird—a little 
black bird with a snowy head 
—tripping happily across the 
foaming water, heedless of its 
wrath. And every now and 
then there was carried to our 
ears, like the sound of a mys- 
tery, the distant explosion of 
an avalanche on its way. 

We had reached within a 
mile of the Sangam or sacred 
union of the Amravati and the 
Panjtarni, when our eyes were 
gladdened with a view of 
almost heavenly beauty. At 
our feet, as we emerged from 
the darkness upon the crest of 
a great snow billow and looked 
upon this sudden vision, lay a 
tranquil reach of open water 
of a turquoise hue, but clear as 
ice, while from its surface rose 
miniature bergs in strange life- 
like forms, Sheer walls of 
frozen snow stood up about 
its banks, of the colour and 
texture of sun-warmed marble, 
and cut as if it were with a 
knife. Below the great snow 
roof upon which we stood the 
river glided without a sound, 

It was lovely enough, yet 
the glory and wonder of the 
scene lay in the vision ahead 
of us of the five-pointed peak 
of Panjtarni, a dazzling citadel 
of snow, faceted like a jewel, 
and brilliant as a God. Be- 
side it rose another superb 
double-pointed peak of almost 
equal grandeur and beauty. 
I had not in my life seen 
anything more beautiful, or 


anything which more per- 
fectly depicted in these moun- 
tain fastnesses the seenes of an 
Arctic world, It was a sym- 
phony of the purest colours, 
turquoise by the river, white, 
dazzling, and blue-shadowed as 
a diamond, where the peaks 
rose up into a heaven of in- 
comparable blue, 

In this scene there was no 
trace of conflict, nothing that 
spoke of passion. Its char- 
acter was of that which is 
flawless in its perfection, of 
that which is eternal and 
beyond vicissitude, I think 
that if a man opened his 
eyes from sleep or some long 
oblivion upon this spectacle, 
he might well imagine him- 
felf to have been carried up 
to heaven, or to have been 
offered a glimpse of Paradise. 
I conclude that it was this 
vision, and not that curious 
emblem in the cave at Amar- 
nath, which first led some 
transcendental Aryan mind to 
interpret this as the abode of 
God. 

This for me was the real 
climax of the journey, but its 
customary purpose being to 
attain the cave itself, I con- 
tinued on my way. We pres- 
ently arrived at the Sangam, 
or meeting of the waters. 
Above their junction, in the 
midst of an amphitheatre of 
snow-covered mountains, there 
is a grassy knoll enlivened 
with the most vivid flowers, 
upon which I reposed, and in 
vain endeavoured to induce my 
followers to accompany me to 
Pahlgam ; for before me spread 
the radiant vision I had first 
seen in its most perfect mani- 
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festation some moments earlier, 
and it beckoned me with a 
fascination I could not resist; 
but they would see me no 


farther on that road. They 
had come, they said, from 
Sonamarg, they were _ill- 


equipped for so arduous an 
undertaking, and they begged 
to be excused. So we turned 
up the narrow gorge of the 
Amravati, and the sun bore 
down upon us with a fierce 
heat, which made this the 
hardest part of our journey. 
The increasing altitude alse 
told upon every member of 
the party. 

The cave was now clearly 
visible on the right bank of the 
river, with several thousand 
feet of snowy roof and gleam- 
ing pinnacle above it. Oppo- 
site it rose a precipitous wall 
crowned with snow, and 
straight before us shone with 
a radiant beauty the snow- 
fields which marked the cul- 
mination of the valley. 

Flowers blossomed at the 
mouth of the cave, and 
swallows fiew from its shadow 
into the blinding sun. No 
pigeons flew out upon us, to 
mark as they sometimes do for 
the pilgrims the living God; 
but his emblem shone like 
silver within the recesses of the 
cave. Its character was un- 
mistakable and a little curious. 
To an unbelieving eye it was no 
more than a fountain or jet of 
water, which owing to the 
altitude and the cold within 
the cave—for the sun’s rays do 
not reach these innermost re- 
cesses—appears an icicle. Yet 
to the Hindu, ever seeking in 
his worship after the Life-force 
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of the Universe, it is the very 
symbol of the Creator. 

Here te this block of ice, to 
the recesses of this cave, devout 
pilgrims, from the Princes of 
the land to the humblest of 
the lowly, from accomplished 
scholars to those who have no 
letters, come in their thousands, 
braving all the toil and the 
dangers of long journeys across 
the Indian Continent, to be- 
stow their garlands and offer 
up their prayers. Here it may 
be is but an idle superstition, 
yet the impulse which sends 
them out of their ordinary lives 
into the midst of these splen- 
dours of ice and snow, where 
the hand of a great Architect 
is visible in the fulness of his 
power, cannot fail to illumine 
their hearts and lift up their 
souls, 

At the time of my visit the 
world here was white with 
snow and unmarked by any 
human footprint; but about 
the mouth of the cave there lay 
the shoes of departed pilgrims, 
and here and there the faded 
petals of their last year’s gar- 
lands. 

Descending from the cave, 
we passed once more along the 
valley, resting our eyes upon 
all the beauties we had marked 
on our upward way; but the 
sun no longer shone in a 
clear heaven above us, clouds 
gathered in mighty forms, and 
this journey that had begun in 
the moonlight and the bright- 
ening dawn closed in with all 
the thunders of the firmament 
which came rushing down the 
gorge from the summits of the 
peaks, like an army that would 
punish and destroy. We made 
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good our exit, however, before 
the swirling mists and the dark- 
ness of rain had completely en- 
veloped the narrow defile of 
the Amravati; and as we 
reached the edge of the Sind 
and its wider outlook, my eyes 
were charmed by the sight of a 
great flock of goats that had 
come through that morning 
from Dachinpara. There were 
many hundreds of them as- 
sembled under the birch-trees 
and upon the grassy slopes, and 
in the midst of them stood the 
Bakerwals, with their blankets 


wrapped about them and 
staves in their hands. These 
men are amongst the earliest 
visitants to the mountains, and 
their flocks pass over the high 
passes when the rivers are yet 
frozen and the grip of winter 
is scareely yet relaxed. 

A few minutes later, I was 
enjoying thedelights of warmth 
and comfort in my room within 
the Rest House while the thun- 
der roared and the rain plashed 
without, There is no greater 
pleasure in life for the tranquil 
mind, 
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WITHOUT METHOD. 


OUR SYSTEM OF POLITICS—A NATIONAL PARTY—REFORM, UNION, 
AND DEFENCE—BOLINGBROKE’S IMAGE OF A PATRIOT KING—THE 
WHITEWASHING OF LORD HALDANE. 


THERE is one thing which 
the war has demonstrated more 
clearly than anything else, and 
that is the complete inefficiency 
of our party system. In the 
irrelevant warfare of politics, 
the combatants have complete- 
ly forgotten the loyal service 
of the country. In the words 
of Thucydides, they have “ap- 
plied themselves to the people, 
and let go the care of the 
Commonwealth.” The Min- 
isters who sat in the seats 
of office three years ago knew 
that war with Germany was 
imminent, and yet they refused 
to put us in a proper state of 
defenee, because (said they) the 
question of defence did not 
interest the electors. And 
plainly it was better that 
Great Britain should perish 
than that the voters should be 
annoyed, or be persuaded to 
support the other side at the 
next election. So it came about 
that the leaders of all the 
parties in the State used what 
talents they had merely to 
play the game of _politios. 
Those that were in, and those 
that were out, must share the 
blame of the betrayal. They 
assiduously mistook the means 
for the end, and forgot in the 
excitement of intrigue and 
petty corruption the danger 
which threatened them and us, 
Worse still, they formed them- 
selves into a kind of club, which 


held its meetings at West- 
minster, and was sworn to 
protect its members, no matter 
how great an injury they in- 
flicted upon the State. And 
all these members who had 
once attained cabinet rank 
were henceforth held capable 
of performing any duty that 
might be laid upon them. 
There was nothing they would 
not undertake. As Sydney 
Smith said of Lord John 
Russell, they “would perform 
the operation for the stone— 
build St Peter’s—or assume 
(with or without ten minutes’ 
notice) the command ofthe 
Channel Fleet; and no one 
would discover by their manner 
that the patient had died— 
the Church tumbled down— 
and the Channel Fleet been 
knocked to atoms.” 

The manner of our heaven- 
sent Cabinet Ministers is still 
imperturbable. But it no 
longer deceives even the un- 
wary voter. We know at last 
what evils they have inflicted 
upon us. We know how many 
brave men have died, how 
many churches have been 
levelled to the ground, how 
many ships have gone to the 
bottom of the sea, because they 
took upon themselves such 


tasks as they could not per- 
form. And that has happened, 
which always happens, when 
incapacity seizes the reins of 
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government. ‘The Minister,” 
to quote the wise words of 
Bolingbroke, ‘‘who grows less 
by his elevation, like a little 
statue placed on a mighty 
pedestal, will always have a 
jealousy of power strong about 
him. He must, of course, select 
a faction to himself; and this 
faction must be composed, to 
answer his purposes, of men 
servilely obsequious, or ex- 
tremely inferior to him in 
talent. Whenever this hap- 
pens, the sign of venality, of 
prostitution, of ignorance, of 
futility, of dulness commences, 
. . » In short, the very reasons 
that should determine the 
prince to employ men will de- 
termine the Minister to pro- 
scribe them.” Bolingbroke 
might have been describing the 
Ministry which, under the 
leadership of Mr Asquith, 
undertook to wage war against 
Germany, wholly unprepared 
for any enterprise which lay 
outside the radius of partisan 
politics, and wantonly un- 
skilled in the management of 
arms. Mr Asquith’s talent 
was the talent of the mere 
politician, and he was careful 
to surround himself with men 
inferior to himself and trained 
in his own useless school of 
intrigue and office-seeking. 
Nor were the leaders of the 
epposite side more happily 
inspired. They “spoke and 
acted as men without faith 
or vision.” They were no less 
afraid than the Radicals of the 
people and its uninformed dis- 
approval. They had not the 
courage to speak the truth, to 
warn the voters of the impend- 
ing danger, and to take them 
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into their confidence. We have 
had our lesson; it has been 
hard to learn; and the learn- 
ing of it has involved us in 
much misery and bloodshed. 
But we have learned it at last, 
and never again will we put 
the Empire to the hazard of 
ruin, merely to keep the place- 
hunters in ease and comfort. 
For this reason we welcome 
the National Party, which has 
had the courage to issue 4 
statement of policy, and which 
has appealed, with success, to 
the support of all those who 
are not entangled in the party- 
machine. It has many claims 
upon our regard, and not the 
least of these is that it comes 
before us unheralded by any 
Ministers of the approved sort. 
It is wholly free from that 
spirit of party “which in- 
spires animosity and breeds 
rancour, which hath so often 
destroyed our inward peace, 
weakened ournational strength, 
and sullied our glory abroad.” 
Those who have laid tho 
foundations of the new party 
want nothing for themselves, 
They ask no gain; they seek 
no preferment. They are con- 
tent to sketch such a policy as 
they believe will save England, 
and when stronger hands are 
found to carry the policy out 
they will not demur. 

It has been thrown at them 
for a reproach that they lack 
aptitude for politics, That, 
indeed, is their shining merit. 
We are tired of that political 
aptitude which, engrossed by 
Walpole, Newcastle, Gladstone, 
and Mr Asquith, has again and 
again undone us. Men have 


failed us; we must have re- 
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was limited, the aristocracy 


course to measures. Above all, 
we must bring back the coun- 
try to what it was before the 
Radicals, for selfish purposes 
of their own, broke the Con- 
stitution in pieces, and soured 
the temper of the nation. If 
we are to survive the strain 
and stress of the war, we must 
take the counsel which Clar- 
endon gave to his countrymen 
two hundred and fifty years 
ago: we must “restore the 
nation to its primitive temper 
and integrity, to its old good 
manners, its old good-humour, 
and its old good-nature,” Such 
is the end which lies before 
the National Party, and if 
only it achieve it, nobody will 
care whether it possesses 
“aptitude” or not, or whether 
those who have been intrepid 
enough to frame its policy 
have already been shifted 
about from one office to an- 
other by an imperious, un- 
patriotic Minister. 

That the National Party de- 
sires victory and a firm peace, 
that it will give its loyal and 
eager support to any Govern- 
ment which happens to be in 
power, need not be said. It 
must be judged by the aims 
upon which it is intent when 
peace is signed; and these 
aims are Reform, Union, and 
Defence. The first of these 
aims, Reform, must not be 
missed, if England is to hold 
its rightful place in the world. 
Time was when we boasted a 
perfectly balanced Constitution, 
which was the envy of foreign 
nations —a Constitution by 
which distinct privileges were 
accorded to King, Lords, and 
Commons. Thus the monarchy 


controlled, and the people 
checked, It was not the work 
of a day, our Constitution: it 
was the growth of many cen- 
turies, the result of many 
sacrifices. And the politicians 
have tinkered at it for well- 
nigh a hundred years, merely 
to serve their own selfish 
ends. Under the leadership 
of Mr Asquith tinkering was 
turned to destruction. That 
eminent demagogue did not 
scruple to break the Consti- 
tution in pieces, merely to 
destroy a Church which no- 
body wanted to destroy, and 
to disintegrate an Empire 
which nobody wanted to dis- 
integrate. So that “reform” 
for the National Party will 
mean nothing less _ than 
building up again. The s0- 
called Reform Bill now be- 
fore Parliament is designed 
to serve the politicians, not 
the country. It is suspect 
in its origin and in its pro- 
cedure. Discovered in a Radical 
pigeon - hole, pushed through 
the House of Commons by 4 
Tory Minister, it bears upon its 
surface all the marks of a dan- 
gerous collusion. The “outs” 
are determined not to let the 
“ins” claim the advantage 
of passing it, and both sides 
are resolute to provide an effi- 
cient counterpoise of voters to 
the soldiers who will presently 
return from the front, bring- 
ing with them a wholesome 
distrust of politicians. Such 
a Reform Bill as that will not 
satisfy us. We must begin the 
reconstructing of our broken 
Constitution at the other end. 
We must remember, to quote 
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the National Party’s statement 
of policy, “that King George 
of England, Scotland, and Ire- 
land is also the venerated 
Monarch of the Dominions and 
Colonies beyond the Seas and 
of the Empire of India — the 
personal head and incarnate 
bond of union between the 
Commonwealth of British Na- 
tions.” To strengthen the influ- 
ence of the Crown, then, which 
interested politicians have been 
at the pains to undermine, 
should be our first duty. If 
we are base enough to snap 
the central link, the whole 
chain of Empire will fall in 
pieces. And when we have 
properly recognised the im- 
perial dignity of the Throne, 
we must see that Mr Asquith’s 
unpaid “debt of honour” 
shall be properly discharged 
by wiser hands than his. 
In other words, the reform 
of the House of Lords, to 
use another favourite catch- 
word of the Radicals, “‘ brooks 
no delay.” Without a pro- 
perly constituted Second Cham- 
ber, possessing a full veto, we 
dare not add six millions to 
the roll of electors, Universal 
suffrage, without a Second 
Chamber, means so fierce a 
tyranny as no civilised country 
could endure, and is wholly in- 
compatible with Monarchy or 
Empire. We insist upon this 
procedure in no spirit of class 
privilege. A justly balanced 
Constitution is the only guar- 
antee of honour and stability 
which any class can demand ; 
and if we limit our reform to 
the House of Commons, we shall 
be heading straight for anarchy 
and revolution. 
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There are other classes in 
the community than the work- 
ing class, and it is right that 
the interests of all should be 
considered. It would, indeed, 
be the ultimate condemnation 
of democracy if it snatched a 
triumph for the mere sake of 
oppression. The Tories in the 
past fought with all their 
strength and all their eloquence 
to shorten the hours of labour, 
and we should despair of the 
future if universal suffrage is 
to be converted into an instru- 
ment of tyranny. Yet here we 
have Mr Henderson proclaim- 
ing that, if the Second Chamber 
be reformed before the Com- 
mons House, it is “a direct 
challenge to democracy.” Has 
Mr Henderson forgotten the 
“debt of honour” of Mr 
Asquith’s preamble, for the 
prompt payment of which he 
and his friends became jointly 
and severally responsible when 
they supported the Parliament 
Bill? If that is the spirit in 
which Labour envisages the 
future, we shall not travel 
far upon the road of trust 
and conciliation. We shall 
but exchange one tyranny, 
the tyranny of the profes- 
sional politicians, for another 
—the tyranny of the Labour 
Congress. 

That the war has brought us 
nearer to union than we have 
been for many years cannot be 
denied. The nation has been 
filled with one purpose, has 
directed its energies to one end 
—a solid defence against Ger- 
man aggression, We are for- 
getting all the plots, made by 
the peliticians during the last 
decade, to stir up the hatred of 
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one class against another. We 
have forgotten, in a common 
sacrifice, the mean charges 
once wantonly brought by the 
vote-catchers against the idle 
rich, and we believe that these 
charges will never be repeated. 
The one bugbear of these times, 
the profiteer, will, we hope, be 
exposed and punished, For the 
rest, the omens are good, and 
with forbearance on either side 
we do not despair of the nation 
recovering ‘‘its primitive tem- 
per and its old good-humour.” 
The feeling which parted class 
from class was due to ignorance 
and the Manchester doctrine. 
To buy in the cheapest market 
and sell in the dearest was a 
wilful gospel applied to human 
life as well as to commodities. 
But nobody will ever preach 
that gospel again. Never again 
shall we tolerate the belief, 
shared by Messrs Cobden and 
Bright, that England could 
hold its supremacy in the mar- 
kets of the world only by the 
employment of children. As 
the National Party says, “the 
great hope of recovery after the 
war lies in working together, 
in the union of classes, in their 
mutual forbearance and con- 
sideration, understanding, and 
sympathy. Ruin sits in the 
other scale.” That is perfectly 
clear; but it must be a union 
of equals, The minority must 
not be denounced as immoral 
because it isnot numerous. The 
majority must never again be 
asked to listen to the dogmas 
of laisser faire and free compe- 
tition. 

The third duty that is laid 
upon us is the duty of defence. 
That duty we are discharging 


to-day with all our might. We 
are fighting a powerful, un- 
scrupulous foe, who for years 
has been plotting in every corner 
of the globe to destroy us. Itis 
our business to break the power 
of Prussia. If we donot succeed 
in this business the whole of 
Europe and America too will be 
an armed camp until the next 
war breaks out. And since no 
civilised country will contem- 
plate this prospect with equan- 
imity, we must and we shall 
fight on until we have taught 
the Germans the useful lesson, 
that they cannot disturb the 
peace of the world and go un- 
punished. And when we have 
brought the war to a satis- 
factory conclusion, we. shall be 
called upon to defend ourselves 
against such plots as_ the 
Germans devised against the 
security of the world before 
1914, There must be no more 
peaceful penetration. We must 
not again sell our commercial 
secrets to the enemy for the 
privilege of employing German 
cheap labour in our workshops 
and offices. We must make it 
certain that never again shall 
the Germans enjoy the mono- 
poly of essential metals and 
raw materials produced in 
British territories. ‘Our surest 
alliance,” says the statement of 
the National Party, “for this 
purpose is an internal and not 
@ foreign alliance—an alliance 
of labour and capital, of enter- 
prise and trading ability, of 
invention and industry, of land- 
lord and tenant. We must 
protect our Home Markets, and 
we must at the same time 
establish such a firm under- 
standing with the Dominions, 
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with the Colonies, and with the 
Empire of India, as will be 
unassailable by any Foreign 
Power.” We shall not achieve 
these necessary ends if we 
spend all our lives in fighting 
for votes among ourselves, in 
deciding the irrelevant ques- 
tion whether it is better to 
wear blue or red on the hust- 
ings. 

There remains the debt of 
fidelity which we owe to our 
Allies. We who have fought 
together in war shall assuredly 
work together in peace, and 
therefore we must convert the 
Paris resolutions into a practical 
policy ; we must form a league 
of nations, which shall present 
@ commercial barrier to the in- 
trigues of Prussian greed and 
Prussian egoism, Thus only, 
with the triple policy of Re- 
form, Union, and Defence, can 
we hope to repair the ravages 
of the war and to make our- 
selves secure for the future, 
The aims of the National Party 
should be the aims of us all. 
And we cannot reach them 
without unity of thought, unity 
of intent, unity of vision. But 
we must be led by men who 
will do things because they are 
right, not because they are 
profitable; who will not sacrifice 
their convictions to office, whe 
will not be persuaded to change 
the settled opinions of a life- 
time at a single adverse vote, 
In brief, we want not only new 
men and new measures; we 
want a new sense of morality 
and wisdom in public life. And 
when we have attained our 
wishes, when we have made 
our hopes realities, then we 
shall see at last the image 


painted by Bolingbroke. “The 
true image of a free people,” 
said he, “ governed by a patriot 
King, is that of a patriarchal 
family, where the head and all 
the members are united by one 
common interest, and animated 
by one common spirit; and 
where, if any be perverse 
enough to have another, they 
will be soon borne down by the 
superiority of those who have 
the same ; and, far from making 
a division, they will but confirm 
the union of the state.” We 
care not by what name they 
call themselves, who can and 
will make this dream of unity 
come true. They will be wel- 
comed, we are sure, by all those 
who desire the happiness and 
prosperity of their native land. 

If we wanted a clear proof 
of the mischief done by party 
politics, we may find it in the 
persistent attempts which are 
being made to bring back Lord 
Haldane into the management 
of affairs. The country, if it 
be seldom agreed, is agreed to 
look upon Lord Haldane with 
suspicion. The democracy, in 
fact, has spoken aloud to the 
effect that it regards Lord Hal- 
dane’s policy in the past as dis- 
astrous; and Lord Haldane, 
being (we believe) a devout 
democrat, should bow to the 
people’s decision. But he does 
not bow, and he does not make 
his own defence in public, At 
this moment of time he might 
say what he has to say without 
danger to the State, and he 
says nothing. Or rather, he 
says nothing with his own 
voice. Instead, he persuades 
his supporters in the press to 
plead his cause for him, and 
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they adopt, of course, the tor- 
tuous method of the politician. 
The articles which appeared in 
‘The Manchester Guardian’ a 
month ago are a fine example 
of the wrong method in which 
to defend a defaulting Minister. 
Either they are the work of 
Lord Haldane himself, in which 
case they should be signed by 
his name, or they are worth- 
less. They purport to give 
the substance of conversations 
which he, alone of Englishmen, 
can have heard, and they give 
them on the authority of rum- 
our. “So the story goes,” or“ by 
all accounts’”—these phrases 
and others like them are 
sprinkled up and down the 
articles, and they will bring 
conviction to the mind of no- 
body but the hardened poli- 
tician, 

And when we read the de- 
fence put forth by ‘The 
Manchester Guardian,’ we find 
no new facts which might 
secure Lord Haldane a verdict 
of not guilty. The truth is 
that ever since Lord Haldane 
(he was “Mr” then) aided the 
passing of the Trade Disputes 
Act, he became a mere puller 
of political wires. He believed 
the Bill to be a wicked Bill, as 
indeed it was. He declared 
publicly that he would never 
assent to it, and then gave in 
weakly to the forcible per- 
suasion of Mr Keir Hardie and 
his friends. Hereafter he could 
be regarded only as one who 
gauged pressures and esti- 
mated votes. He had surren- 
dered what he believed to be 
the duty of the Ministers at 
the first assault, and thus had 
frankly abdicated the position 
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of leadership. This position he 
hasneverattempted toreassume, 
Indeed, he has always boasted 
that he had another duty to 
discharge than to do as he was 
told. Though he is never tired 
of boasting about his own 
“hard thinking,” it was plainly 
unnecessary, and it led to 
nothing. ‘Our own citizens,” 
he onee confessed, “ have never 
been receptive in the same way 
as the Germans, nor has it been 
their habit to call upon their 
leaders to think strenuously for 
them.” The comparison with 
Germany, his spiritual home, 
to the detriment of England, 
is of course inevitable. But 
the point to note is that Lord 
Haldane makes no scruple of 
shifting the responsibility. The 
people did not call upon him 
and his colleagues to “think 
strenuously,” and they did not 
trouble to do what was not 
demanded of them. Besides, an 
excess of zeal might have made 
them unpopular, and so they 
allowed the country to slide 
into a war, which they foresaw, 
unarmed and unprepared. 

And Lord Haldane expresses 
no contrition. He is merely 
surprised at what was done. 
“When the time comes to take 
stock,” says he, “I think the 
wonder will be, not that we 
were so unprepared, but that 
we were so well prepared as 
was the case. For the public 
did not insist that the unrest 
of Europe should be the fore- 
most subject of political con- 
sideration.” Is this cynicism 
or is it mere stupidity? What- 
ever its origin be, it is clear 
that never again can we 
entrust the destinies of the 
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Empire to the hands of a man 
who can put such dangerous 
rubbish into words. We were 
unprepared, we are told, be- 
cause the public was not 
stirred by the unrest of Europe. 
How should the public, with 
their easy franchise, and with 
the parrot-cries of demagogues 
ringing in their ears, know 
anything about unrest? Very 
few of those who make up 
the public knew, or know, 
what Europe is or means. 
They were all told that nothing 
mattered except large loaves 
and the degeneracy of the 
House to which Lord Haldane 
belonged, -and they voted 
eagerly for those who promised 
them the biggest rewards. But 
Lord Haldane was not one of 
the public. He received a 
salary as Minister for War and 
Lord Chancellor to guide the 
nation aright. And he thought 
it his duty to keep safely 
behind the voters who re- 
turned his party to office. He 
knew that we were unprepared, 
but that was no business of 
his. “As a nation we are de- 
ficient,” says he, “in the refleo- 
tive spirit,” and it was not for 
him to make up the deficiency. 
It was enough to draw his 
salary, and do as little as he 
could to disturb the prevailing 
ignorance. The only wonder 
is that he was at the pains of 
going to Berlin at all. 

Lord Haldane’s doctrine that 
Ministers are the puppets of 
the people, that they have no 
duty to perform that is not 
thrust upon them, is not 
much more than ten years 
old. It came in with the 
vast majority of 1906, which 
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dazzled the eyes of the 
Radicals and persuaded them 
to believe that their popular- 
ity would be eternal. And in 
Lord Haldane’s opinion — a 
pretty opinion for a democrat ! 
—the democracy is not merely 
ignorant, it is seeptical also. 
Its scepticism, indeed, “can 
only be overcome if _ the 
leaders of democracy, whether 
in the Senate or in the Press, 
will themselves get ideas and 
express them with conviction 
and even passion.” But, as 
we have seen, Lord Haldane 
did not get ideas, and if he 
had got them he surely would 
not have expressed them to a 
sceptical democracy. And he 
went farther than that along 
the road ofdanger. He would 
not encourage others to express 
the ideas which were in them. 
When Lord Roberts and others 
attempted to arouse the na- 
tion, he did all he could to 
thwart their conviction or 
their passion. The nation 
should not find out from him 
or from anybody else, if he 
could help it, “the unrest of 
Europe.” Knowledge of the 
political situation was the one 
thing forbidden to a patient 
people. Lord Roberts had an 
idea, and he had _ passion. 
Therefore he was attacked by 
Lord Haldane with the utmost 
acrimony. He was no strate- 
gist, like the noble Viscount. 
He was merely a foolish soldier, 
who, as one of Lord Haldane’s 
colleagues discovered, was wan- 
tonly insulting a great and 
friendly nation. And when 
Lord Haldane had composed 
his own epitaph —an epitaph 
of greater truth and speedier 
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applicability than ever he 
thought, ‘“‘Here lies one who 
buried Conscription in a deep 
grave,”—he believed that he 
had done for ever with pas- 
sion and with ideas. ‘The 
Manchester Guardian,’ which 
reports Lord Haldane’s inap- 
posite conversations, declares 
at the same time that it 
holds no brief for him. We 
will leave it to arrange its in- 
compatibilities for itself, and 
try to discover in its verbose 
reasoning what precisely is 
Lord Haldane’s case. It is 
not denied either by the 
Viscount or his friends that 
he knew of the assault which 
Germany intended to make, and 
has made, upon the liberties of 
Europe. We are left in no 
doubt as to this truth. The 
words of wisdom which fell 
from the lips of Lord Haldane, 
the Kaiser, and Herr Beth- 
mann - Hollweg are _ piously 
gathered up. There is not much 
in them, though they seem to 
fill Lord Haldane and _ his 
apologist with pride and 
pleasure. But one truth 
emerges from them, which 
there is no gainsaying: Lord 
Haldane had a guilty know- 
ledge of Germany’s plans, and 
he made no proper use of it. 

He has told the story himself 
in his own vainglorious terms. 
In 1912 he went to Berlin, 
where he was received with 
gratifying obsequiousness. The 
Prussians evidently thought 


' that he was worth captur- 


ing, and that he might be 
captured. ‘The Kaiser,” he 
says, “already well known to 
me, I saw again.” That is 
enough to make a popular 


Minister swell with pride. He 
had “ close and interesting con- 
ferences” with Herr Bethmann- 
Hollweg. Deeply sensible of 
his “‘ privileges,” he made full 
use of them, as he thought. 
‘The Manchester Guardian’ 
pictures Lord Haldane as “tick- 
ling the royal vanity.” It is 
more probable that the Kaiser 
tickled the vanity of Lord Hal- 
dane. But it is certain that 
Lord Haldane came back from 
Berlin “uneasy.” At least he 
assures us he did, and if he did, 
he effectually concealed it. No 
hint of his reasonable anxiety 
was permitted to appear in his 
speeches. When he warned his 
colleagues, as doubtless he did, 
he warned them with closed 
doors and in the profoundest 
secrecy. Into their unwilling 
ears he whispered the dreadful 
truth, that Germany was pre- 
paring for war, and they, dis- 
creet as himself, were careful 
to hold their tongues in public. 
Perhaps they met together now 
and then like sworn conspira- 
tors and murmured to one an- 
other about the danger which 
was said to threaten them. 
But they preserved their oath 
of silence inviolate, and assumed 
the airs of men roughly aroused 
from a dream, when the crash 
came. 

Meanwhile, Lord Haldane, 
resolved to carry his prudence 
to its logical conclusion, did far 
more than hold his tongue in 
public. He loudly and openly 
praised the Kaiser on many & 
platform. He talked wisely 
about the Zeitgeist, whatever 
that wild-fowl may be. He 
lulled England to sleep by 
explaining to her the high 
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virtues of the Kaiser. ‘“ We 
two nations,” he said proudly, 
“Great Britain and Germany, 
have a great common task in 
the world—to make the world 
better. It is because the Ger- 
man Emperor, I know, shares 
this conviction profoundly that 
it gives me the greatest plea- 
sure to give you the toast of 
his name.” Was it hypocrisy 
or cynicism? We can easily 
understand that a Minister, 
proposing the health of a 
monarch, whom he knows to 
be the enemy of his country, is 
not upon oath. But there is 
a limit which should be set 
to deception. Lord Haldane, 
fully aware that Germany was 
arming, that she declined ob- 
stinately to stay the increase 
of her navy, will be held blame- 
worthy eternally for canting 
about the “good” which the 
Kaiser designed for the world. 
When he might have warned 
the country, he held his tongue. 
When he saw the British Fleet 
sent to Lamlash, and the little 
British Army split in two at 
the Curragh, he held himself 
like the politician that he was 
and will be, and trusted to 
chance to extricate England 
from the pit into which she 
had fallen. 

The charge, then, against 
Lord Haldane, which has not 
been and cannot be rebutted, 
is that he knew that war was 
imminent, and made no attempt 
to prepare for it. The charge 
is not denied, and the defence 
put in on his behalf will not 
hold water for an instant. In 
the first place, his friends are 
content to boast that he per- 
fected the plans of mobilisation 
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and transport, and thus enabled 
us to land an army in Belgium 
in the early days of the war. 
The plans were due, we believe, 
to the Defence Committee, and 
in no case may a Minister plume 
himself upon the discharge of 
an elementary duty. The first 
expeditionary force, we think, 
consisted of some 80,000 men— 
not a vast number to oppose 
to the millions of Germany— 
and if we had not been able to 
send them across the sea, then 
we should not have been fit to 
rank among the competent 
nations. And further, we are 
told that Lord Haldane dis- 
cussed several plans of increas- 
ing our insufficient army, and 
rejected them all. He would 
have nothing to do with com- 
pulsion “on purely military 
grounds.” “ Purely military ” is 
excellent. It was on the same 
grounds, perhaps, that Lord 
Haldane neglected to provide 
guns or to order rifles. Lord 
Roberts’ scheme, say the apolo- 
gists, would not have helped, 
“for it was occupied entirely 
with home defence, and it was 
accompanied by a pledge that 
no man compulsorily enlisted 
for home defence should be com- 
pelled to fire a rifle except 
within those shores.” But com- 
pulsion was presently a neces- 
sity, and it is mere folly to say 
that Lord Roberts’ scheme 
would not have helped. It 
would have been a hundred 
times more useful to apply con- 
scription to a nation already 
trained in the use of arms than 
to a mob of men who had 
never been drilled and had 
never fired a shot in their lives. 
Lord Haldane, furthermore, 
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seems to have cherished a 
scheme, for-a moment, of raising 
two million men, with a period 
of two years’ service, This 
scheme also was dismissed, be- 
cause it would not have been 
efficient for some years. This 
is @ sound argument for not 
having an army at all. It is 
obvious that an army cannot 
spring ready armed and drilled 
from the head of Jupiter. But 
if we are to have no army 
because the training of it takes 
some years, then we should 
surrender our pretensions in 
the world and settle down to 
be a humble, third-rate power. 

The excuses brought for- 
ward by Lord Haldane’s 
friends are merely frivolous. 
They are such as might be 
invented by one who knew he 
was on his trial. There is not 


the real substance of truth in 
any one of them. The worst 


of all excuses remains to be 
mentioned. Conscription, says 
the last of the apologists, 
‘‘could not have been carried 
in the eountry without such a 
revelation of our international 
position and such open and 
frank discussion of our foreign 
policy as would have amounted 
to a declaration of political 
war on Germany.” This is 
the argument of the poltroon. 
Germany had declared poli- 
tical war upon England. If 
England had set herself in an 
attitude of defence, and armed 
herself, she would have been 
guilty of doing precisely what 
Germany had always thought 
herself free to do. Why is it 
permitted to Germany te make 
what preparations she choose, 
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and forbidden to England’s 
Ministers to reveal to the 
country its international posi- 
tion? If a burglar threatens 
to break into our house, we 
have every right to warn him 
that we are protected by the 
police. But doubtless the loyal 
supporters of Lord Haldane 
would assert that by the mere 
act of advertising our readiness 
we have invited the burglar to 
empty our safe. That is not 
the language which an honest 
citizen or an honest country 
can use with impunity. And 
the defence of Lord Haldane 
makes us surer than ever in 
our hope that never again he 
shall meddle in affairs which 
he cannot understand, and 
which he is incapable of con- 
trolling. If the National Party 
succeed in clearing from the 
nation’s path all the politicians 
who from fear or cunning have 
endangered her existence, it 
will have won the gratitude 
of the whole country. The 
lessons of the past years have 
not been learned in vain. We 
are determined that never again 
will we entrust our safety to 
men who dared not enrol an 
army, lest its enrolment should 
provoke a well-armed foe. Lord 
Haldane cannot comfortably 
do without the British Empire 
for his plaything. The Brit- 
ish Empire can well do with- 
out Lord Haldane now and in 
the future; and that is the 
only answer which wise and 
patriotic citizens will find for 
the apologists, who speak 
with their authorised voices 
Lord Haldane’s own authentic 
words. 
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